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EDITORIAL 


As We See lt — 


Commodity prices, both wholesale and retail, 
have been showing an observable and persistent 
tendency to move upward. This is what is com- 
monly called inflation, and the politicians of the 
Democratic party are said to be hopeful that this 
trend may furnish them with an effective cam- 
paign weapon. The fact that they are already on 
record with sharp criticism of what they term 
the hard money policy of the Administration 
would probably be no bar to the active use of 
such a weapon should it prove available. The 
roots of current price increases — and any that 
occur in the foreseeable future—obviously extend 
into the years long before President Eisenhower 
came into office. Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man are at least as much, in fact much more, 
responsible for them than is President Eisen- 
hower although the present incumbent certainly 
can not escape all responsibility in the matter. 


It is a serious mistake, although very often 
made, to suppose that inflation starts if and when 
the usual price indexes begin to rise. The truth 
of the matter is that the current wave of infla- 
tion started in 1933 and has been continuing with- 
out important interruption or cessation ever 
since. The abandonment of the gold standard, the 
devaluation.of the dollar, and various changes in 
the banking laws and credit policy poured into 
the economy credit supplies far in excess of the 
increase in the production of goods and services 
(measured in real terms). They resulted, more- 
over, in a large accumulation of potential supplies 
of credit. 





So astronomical are the funds thus made avail- 
able or potentially available that more than a 


Continued on page 22 
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Investing for Trust Funds 
Under Prevailing Conditions 


By RICHARD P. CHAPMAN* 


President, Merchants National Bank of Boston 
President, Trust Division, American Bankers Association 


ABA’s Trust Division head expresses disquietness about 
complacency regarding debt, uninterrupted economic 
progress, and governmental prevention of serious depres- 
sions. Notes a much better case can be made for munici- 
pal bends today than in 1949, and, in starting a new 
cash trust, would invest 50% or 55% in equities as 
against the present-day problem of what to do with older 
trusts with common stocks proportion of 70% to 85%. 
Comments on: (1) rigid diversification application; (2) 
standard dollar investment unit; and (3) over-emphasis 
on yields, current and potential. 


It is a humbling experience to be obliged to re-read 
the forgotten manuscript of a past speech, and particu- 
larly one venturing, however timidly, into the realm of 
advice and forecast. This time I 
found myself pleasantly surprised, 
for while I may not have quite 
scored a bullseye, still I need offer 
no alibi now for having advocated 
heavier purchases of common stocks 
in trust funds at a time when the 
Dow-Jones industrial average was 
180 against the current 515. In our 
bank we have followed such a pol- 
icy, and while it has obviously 
worked out very well to, date, in the 
end it too can produce tits own set 
of problems. 

The burden of my remarks in 
1949 was that opportunities were 
conspicuously lacking in all forms 
of fixed. income investment, and 


Richard P. Chapman 


-that common stocks might well be allowed to reach 


65% of total investments in trust accounts. In_ the 
hindsight glow of these more optimistic times this advice 


Continued on page 20 





*An address by Mr. Chapman before Western Regional Trust 
Conference, Sait Lake City, Utah, Aug. 23, 1956. 


SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION — Underwriters, dealers and investors in cor- 
porate securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC 
and potential undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 28. 
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_and our domestic price policies. Sur- 





Foreign Short-Term Claims 
And Care for Gold Gap 


By DR. G. C. WIEGAND 


University of Mississippi 
Guest Professor, University of Hlinois 


In examining the question whether we can afford a 
further increase in foreign short-term claims against us, 
International Economics Professor recommends restor- 
ing dollar confidence by redeeming the dollar at its mint 
price, so as to forestall any possible run by making it 
perfectly clear we do not plan to devalue the dollar, and 
by pursuing a course to reduce our not too well known 
adverse balance of payments of the past six years. Pro- 
fessor Wiegand critically examines the claimed charges 
of inadequate U. S. gold reserves; refers to large ear- 
marked gold deposits and how a sound dollar might 
result in an increase in our monetary gold stock; agrees 
we should recognize that a gold run implies economic- 
political weakness; deplores geld -price increase pres- 
sures and possibility of Treasury gold embargo. 


“Dollar Gap” or “Gold Gap” 


The question whether the world’s gold production is 
adequate for monetary requirements is undoubtedly im- 
portant from a long-range point of 
view. Far more interesting, however, 
at the present time is another ques- 
tion, namely, whether our present 
gold bullion standard is intrinsically 
souna, considering our foreigf aid 


prisi? gly, many Americans, includ- 
ing some economists, still think in 
terms of a “dollar gap’’: the inability 
of the world to obtain enough dol- 
lars to purchase needed American 
goods. This was the situation during 
the first five postwar years, but the 
“dollar gap” disappeared six years 
ago, and since then the United States 
has had an adverse balance of payments most of the 


Continued on page 22 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


ANDREW L. CHILDS 


Vice-President, A. W. Benkert & Co., 
Inc., New York City 


Pittston Co. 


Pittston Co. is a well managed 
company in a growing industry 
and has huge unused natural re- 
serves. Also the common stock 
cai ve pur- 
chased at a 
reasonable 
ratio to earn- 
ings fore- 
casted for the 
next two or 
three years. 

There have 
been many 
years when 
soft coal min- 
ing (Pittston’s 
chief activity 
througa the 
controlled 
Clinchfield 
Coal Corp.) 
was not a growth industry. Dur- 
ing the exceedingly competitive 
years of the 30s, enormous capi- 
tal values had been swept away 
in the coal industry and- many 
companies failed to survive. 


The relative prosperity in coal 
during the 40s brought many 
labor demands and a period of 
strikes and government in.erven- 
tions. In spite of the labor diffi- 
culties, the indusiry made tre- 
mendous strides in efiiciency 
through this period, as earnings 
hitherto practically unknown to 
coal appeared and were available 
to be poured underground into 
new machinery. So today coal 
stands as perhaps the only basic 
industry in this country which has 
been able to increase its produc- 
tivity as rapidly as its wazes dur- 
ing the last seven or eight years 
in which rates have been increas- 
ing so tremendously. 


Only a few years ago, surface 
or strip mining was found to be 
the cheapest method of producing 
coal, and Pittston invested in huge 
earth-digging shovels with 22 
cubic yard buckets standing as 
high as a four-story building. 
Then the use of mechanical steel 
roof bolts in place of wooden 
props was perfected, and Pittston 
was able, with the aid of new and 
more efficient continuous miners, 
to produce coal by the oricinal 
method of deep mining at lower 
cost. Pittston then sold its largest 
stripping machine to the National 
Coal Board of England, at a sub- 
stantial profit over depreciated 
value. It has one new machine 
in one mine that produces 45 tons 
per man per day, which compares 
with the average of nine tons per 
man per day in this country and 
with about one and a half tons 
in the rest of the world. The com- 
parison is even more impressive 
against the six ton average in 
this country in the middle 40s 
and when it is realized that fur- 
ther tremendous strides are now 
being made in the development of 
new machinery and automation. 


Coal in 1954 was at its lowest 
ebb, but I am confident that the 
bituminous. coal industry has 
turned the corner. It has absorbed 
the tremendous loss of tonnage 
due to the dieselization of the 
railroads and the increasing use 
of gas and oil for household use. 
Five years ago, these two markets 
alone accounted for close to 35% 
of the total coal consumption, so 
it was a severe loss. However, 
this loss has been counteracted 
by the increased demands of the 
steel industry and the utility in- 
dustry, plus a three-fold increase 
in exports due to a world-wide 
shortage of coal, Practically all 
European. experts. agree »that 





fhe hee heeds 


America has permanently re- 
placed England as the great coal 
export country of the world. The 
export market is approximating 
50 million tons now and, with 
continued expansion in the free 
countries of Europe and South 
America, it should increase in fu- 
ture years. The greater parc of 
coal ior export wili be saipped 
through the ports of Hacaipion 
Roads and Baltimore, and will 
come from Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and eastern Kentucky,- in 
which district all Pittstoa’s mines 
are located. 

Metallurgical coal is as neces- 
sary for making sceel as iren cre; 
in fact it takes approximately a 
ton of metallurgicai coal to make 
a ton of steel. In 1955, the steel 
production in this country and 
the free countries of Europe 
reached 225 million tons, and it is 
expanding all over the world at 
a rapid rate. It is a fair premise 
to say that in the next ten years 
approximately two and a half bii- 
lion tons of metallurgical coal will 
be consumed, and perhaps in 20 
years, close to six billion tons. 

Unlike iron ore, which has teen 
founda in great quantities ail over 
the world, metallurgical coal is 
found in very few places. In fa_t, 
the greatest reserves ere concen- 
trated in three states in ths 
country; namely Virginia, West 
Virginia and east Kentucky. There 
is some metallurgical coal in Eng- 
land and in Germany, but not 
enough for their own expanding 
steel industries; so that today all 
of Europe, including Germany, is 
making long-term contrac.s for 
American metallurgical coal. 
(There also are said to be quanti- 
ties of metallurgical coal in Man- 
churia, which of course is behind 
the Iron Curtain, and there un- 
doubtedly is some in Russia.) 


In the 300.000 acres of coal 
lands owned and controlled by 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, with 
an estimated billion tons of all 
kinds of coal, there are over 300 
million tons of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal. This I kelieve to 
be one of the largest reserves of 
very low sulphur, low ash, thick 
seam metallurgical coal left in 
commercial hands ard not yet 
committed to the steel industry. 
I am confident it will be e<- 
tremely and increasingly valuasle 
as the years go by. 


In addition, trucking is a most 
excellent and stable contributor 
to Pittston profits through its 
wholly - owned United States 
Trucking Corporation and its 
partly owned Brinks, of which it 
is now proposing to acquire con- 
trol if ICC permission can be 
obtained. Distribution of petro- 
leum products also contributes 
regularly and substantialiy to nei 
income. 

Finally, the stock sells less tran 
ten times expected 1956 earnings. 

Last year Pittston’s eight m_1- 
lion tons of bituminous preduciioen 
resulted in earnings of $3.60 per 
share. This year’s production 
should be close to 11 million and 
earnings between $5.50 and $6 per 
share are expected. Three new 
mines are being opened this year 
so that 1957 production shoud 
reach 12 or 13 million tons—more 
than 50% above the 1955 level. 
Next year additional mines are 
scheduled for production of two 
to four million more tons, so that 
by the end of 1857, production 
should be about double the 1955 
rate. By 1960 production weuld 
be some 20 million tons—or about 
double the current rate. 


Assuming profit margins some- 


where around current levels, such’ 


volume should resuit in gradualiy 
improving earnings — perhaps, $7 





SS —— —— 
This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 





Pittston Company — Ardrew L. 
Childs, Vice-President, A. W. 
Benkert & Co., Inc., New York 
City. (Page 2) 


Canadian Devonian Petroleums, 
Ltd.—_John. J...O’Rourke, Jr., 
J. P. O'Rourke & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. (Page 2) 











or $8 per share in 1957 ard $10 
in 1958. 

Meanwhile this expan‘ion is 
costly but is being hacdred a ta- 
cheapest -way from the = stock- 
hoiaer poipt of view, namely pvri- 
vately placed suborainated nies 
pius retained earnings. 

The disadvantage to the stcec- 
holder of re.ainimg a larie par. oz 
cash earnings, is compleicly cf:- 
set, to my mind, and even turn d 
into am advantage, througo the 
regular annual payment of 5% in 
stock. This raises the indica‘eJd 
yield to 7% and permits holders 
in a high tax bracket a far more 
liberal return after taxes than 
would be possible if the equiva- 
lent were paid in cash. Fi.tst n 
common is listed on the New \or<« 
Stock Exchange and, at this wri.- 
ing, is quoted at a price of 54. 


JOHN J. O'ROURKE, JR. 


J. P. O'Rourke & Company 
Chicage, Ub. 


Canadian Devonian Patreleums, Lt. 


Canadian Devenian Fe‘troleurs 
has been the leader in the Oil 
Stock Boom on the Torcnto £tock 
Exchange, havimg risen from a 
1955 low of 
$1.76 to a re- 
cent hich of 
$9.35. Whereas 
the buyers of 
Canadian 
Devonian at 
the lower | 
prices were 
buying with 
the hope ot 
oil discovery 
successes, the 
buyers at to- 
day’s prices 
are acquiring 
an interest in 
acompany 
with large undervalued reserves 
of the highest grade oil found in 
Canada to date and fabulous 
potential reserves in the Steel- 
man-Lampman-Frobisher area in 
Southeastern Saskatchewan. 


This interest is in an oilfield 
with the highest discovery ratio 
ever experienced anywhere in the 
world. The. 1955 drilling program 
in the Southeast correr of S1s- 
katchewan resulted in 19 dis- 
coveries out of 35 wildcats driiled. 
In the first five montns or i_d0 
there were six completed discov- 
eries out of 14 wildcats drili-d. 


CDP and Canadian Gulf (now 
British American Oil. and CDP’ 
partner on most of their ventures) 
brought in the discovery weil in 
the Frobisher Field a little more 
than two years ago. Since then 
it has been ascertained that the 
Frobisher, Lampman & Steelman 
areas are all part of one gigantic 
oilfield, possibly the largest in 
Canada, with CDP having a 50% 


John J. O'Rourke, Jr. 


interest in 52,000 acres besides 
leases and wells sprinkled 
throughout other sections oi 
Canada. 


Allowing for the necessary cau- 
tion with which reserves can be 
counted, it would not be the least 
bit surprising to find one-half 
billion barrels of reserves in the 
fields so far discovered, without 
trying to guess what might be 
under ground that has not been 
drilled. The relative scarcity of 
wildcat drilling even in the pres- 
ent phase of development, when 


Continued on page 4 
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JAPANESE 
STOCKS 


after remaining at practically 
stationary levels for three years 
now appear to be stirring due 
to improved Japanese economy. 
For current information 
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Today’s Real Economic Condition 
And the Outlook for the Future 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Professor of Banking, Graduate School of Business Administration 


New York 


University 


An optimistic fourth quarter prospect and a rosy longer-term 
outlook, providing price inflation and over-investment do not 
materialize, and despite third quarter expectations being lower 
than the second quarter, are offered by N. Y. U. Banking Pro- 
fessor in analyzing several warning areas included within our 
continuing “rolling readjustments” at a very high level. 
Professor Rodgers indicates the possibility that by the middle _ 
of 1957, or the first half of 1958, as a result of increased sav- 
ings, postponed. purchases, increased production, and price 
inflation, we man find production exceeding effective demand 


which could “cause serious. trouble.” 


Calls attention to: 


average 20% increase in consumer debt, in past decade, com- 

pared to 6% average increase in Disposable Income; one-half 

of 1955 mortgage debt increase were for old houses, not new 

housing; and GNP increase of 60% since 1947-49, yet busi- 
ness bank loans grew by more than 86%. 


The “Rolling Readjustments” 
continues to roll—and, at a very 
high level. Unprecedented confi- 
dence, and record-breaking em- 
ployment at 
ever - higher 
wages have 
boosted the 
Gross National 
Product from 
the $387 bil- 
lion of the 
second quar- 
ter of 1955 to 
an amazing 
$408 billion in 
the second 
quarter of this 
year. This 
enormous in- 
crease of $21 
billion is indeed a tribute to the 
flexibility and basic vitality of 
our economy as it was accom- 
plished despite a drop of 27% in 
automobile production and 18.4% 
in housing starts, and continuation 
of the credit restraint by money 
authorities. 





Raymond Kodgers 


The Steel Strike 


Of course, it must not be over- 
looked that a sizable part of sec- 
ond quarter business activity came 
from the efforts to accumulate 
steel inventories and otherwise 
anticipate the steel strike. To the 
extent that this. was done, the 
economic impact of the strike was 
cushioned; but, nonetheless, the 
stoppage of nearly six weeks 
caused a loss in steel production 
of seme 10 million tons and a 
sizable adverse effect on the in- 
dexes of business activity and the 
Gross National Product for the 
months of July and August. 


As it had been clear for sev- 
eral months that a stiff price in- 
crease in steel was a certainty, 
and a strike, a probability, there 
had been a substantial accumula- 
tion of steel inventories. But, this 
accumulation of inventories was 
not well-balanced as some forms 
of steel were still in short supply 
and thus not available for stock- 
piling. This unbalanced. situation 
was further aggravated by the 
strike, which, naturally, reduced 





*An address by Prof. Rodgers at the 
30th Western Regional Trust Conference, 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 24, 1956. 


inventories. As a result, the big 
question today from an economic 
standpoint is whether inventories 
were reduced to the point where 
there will be a new scramble for 
steel, causing operation at capac- 
ity, or near-capacity, for the re- 
mainder of the year, or whether 
the strike merely reduced some 
of the excess inventories and there 
will be a more normal demand for 
steel in the months immediately 
ahead. 


Impact of the Strike on Business 
Activity 


As on all such matters, there 


are two points of view as to the 
impact of the steel strike on busi- 
ness pctivity. There are those who 
feel that a sharp upswing in busi- 
ness in general, and steel in par- 
ticular, will be an inevitable out- 
come of the strike. 


The other point of view, which 
I share, is that the steel strike 
will not materially alter the pace 
of business activity. While it is 
true that the resumption of steel 
production will result in a higher 
index of industrial activity than 
prevailed in July and August, it 
is indeed doubtful that it will go 
above the level of the months 
immediately before. the strike. 
This belief is based .on many fac- 
tors, some of which are directly 
connected with the strike .and 
some are not. 


In particular, the steel strike 
was one of the most thorouchly 
anticipated strikes in our history. 
With the exception of the few 
types of steel which were in short 
supply before the strike, industry 
seems to have been well prepared 
to withstand the loss in produc- 
tion, as shut-downs were not nec- 
essary. Even more. important 
business activity before the strike 
was tending to decrease, and this 
trend has continued, as sales of 
farm equipment have been slow, 
home starts are down, sales of 
automobiles and other durabie 
consumer goods have not fully re- 
covered, and money is still tight. 


Impact of the Steel Settlement on 
Cemmodity Prices 


The impact of the steel settle- 
ment on inflation and the move- 


Continued on page 21 
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Struggling for a Free Economy 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


Interviewing Argentina’s President and Finance Minister, 

Mr. May finds another situation of sincere aim for free 

economy blocked by political considerations. Describes such 

conflict with inflation in areas of budget, nationalization of 

industry and banking, wages and prices, government bureauc- 
racy, the army, and all-important petroleum. 


BUENOS AIRES—lIn discussing 
the possibilities of curtailing Wel- 
fare State-ism, Uruguay’s Finance 
Minister Arroyo Torres remarked 

to me “the 


countries that. 


want free 
economies are 
those that 

_can’t afford 
— 

While this 
holds true of 
some of the 
South Ameri- 
can republics, 
here in Ar- 
gentina, as 
elsewhere, the 
amendment 
must be made 
that the “af- 

fording” is predominantly political 
and that it is questionable 
whether the political price will 
be paid. 

Thus, Dr. Eugenio A. Blanco, 
Minister of Finance and Argen- 
tina’s “economic boss,” during an 
extended interview with this 
writer again and again affirmed 
his commitment to the further- 
ance of the free economy. “I know 
that most of my fellow country- 
men today, believe in free enter- 
prise, even if in transition. We 
must dismantle our government 
interventions, to provide free en- 
terprise. This I believe from the 
core of my heart. After all, you 
must ‘remember that I was des- 
patched to the peniteniary by the 
Peronist regime for those princi- 
ples.” And he reminded me of his 
former pro-free economy writings 
and teaching as dean of the fac- 
ulty of the Institute of Economic 
Science. 

And with a similar ideological 
background is the Ministry’s Un- 
der Secretary and economics 
“Brains Truster” (an all-over op- 
posite number of Treasury Under 
Secretary W. Randolph Burgess in 
the present Washington Adminis- 
tration), extending back over the 
years to a period of study at Col- 
umbia University under that un- 
reconstructible foe number one of 
planning, H. Parker Willis. 

In another interview with Pres- 
ident of the Republic, Senor Ar- 
umburu, your reporter was sim- 
ilarly convinced of the sincerity 
of the chief of the Republic’s in- 
tentions of pressing to the utmost 
for the free economy. 


Implementation 


But along with these sincere 
professions of the right intentions, 
major qualifications promptly and 


A. Wilfred May 


repeatedly developed during our 
discussion of the problems. The 
Finance Minister’s above-cited 
reference to “transition” was an 
important recurrent proviso. “Yes, 
we will dismantle the subsidies, 
but it must be done gradually,” 
he said. ““You must bear in mind 
that the recent increase of infla- 
tionary means of payments by 9,- 
000 million pesos makes the prob- 
lem difficult. And the wage sit- 
uation, in its impact on the in- 
flation spiral, in the face of the 
great working population’s in- 
terests and democratic will, con- 
stitutes a Gordian knot for us.” 

Along with wholehearted pro- 
fessions that “we must and will 
balance the budget promptly” and 
that intervention such as price 
control would be curtailed and re- 
moved, Dr. Blanco frankly admit- 
ted “we are quite sensible to the 
existence of the political difficul- 
ties; and we will be conforming 
to the political exigencies. After 
all, you must remember that real 
free enterprise today doesn’t ex- 
ist anywhere in the world.” 


Politics and the Budget 


Foremost among the key points 
of the impact of considerations of 
politics, in the sense of obeisance 
to the popular will even by a pro- 
visional military government pre- 
sumably not bent on winning elec- 
tions or fearing the opposition of 
the Radical Party, is the budget. 

By herculean, efforts even the 
huge budget megs: inherited here 
eould probably». be cleaned up 
were it not for the politically- 
dictated obstacle to taking the in- 
dispensable step of turning the 
deficit-laden, bureaucratically en- 
meshed and feather-bedded trans- 
port systems which now and in 
the anticipated future account for 
about 3% billion of the 25 billion 
pesos deficit total, over to private 
hands. While it might take some 
time to find a private customer to 
refurbish the broken down rail- 
way portion, ready buyers are 
available for air transport and 
motor transit. 


The Finance Minister further 
frankly disclosed that in the ab- 
sence of unshackling himself from 
the railroads or repairing them, 
he will during the coming fiscal 
year have to continue the practice 
of financing the large deficit by 
the inflationary device of bor- 
rowing from the National Pension 
Fund system and from the Cen- 
tral Bank. The 8,113 million peso 
deficit in 1955 was financed 
through borrowing from the pen- 
sion funds to the extent of 77% 
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of the budgetary needs; by the 
use of other government funds 
for 11%: and by temporary bor- 
rowing from the Central Bank for 
the remaining 12%. This financing 
by poaching on social security 
funds, in “hocking” the future 
with the people’s savings is cer- 
tainly inflationary, and in using 
savings for current expenses, in 
lieu of capital investment, is bad 
economically. 

Underlying the need for cur- 
tailment is the rise in the out- 
standing amount of means of pay- 
ment to 60 billion pesos at the end 
of 1955, with the 1955 increase of 
9 billion continuing. The internal 
debt, funded and floating, 
amounts to 57% billion, which to- 
gether with the foreign trade debt 
aggregates a grand total debt of 
100 billion pesos. : 

The country’s gold and ex- 
change reserves aggregate only 
$400 million, sufficient to cover 
import requirement for 4 months. 


The Public PayroH 


A major politically cemented 
and reinforced road block in’ the 
way of budget balancers is consti- 
tuted by the vast bureaucratic 
army of government-paid public 
employees, to the present num- 
ber of 500,000 individuals — this 
total representing a doubling 
during the past decade. 

In the light of their dubious 
ready absorbability by private 
business, with the threat to full 
employment, the absence of the 
courage to engage in the required 
drastic pruning can be appreci- 
ated. Along with pointing out to 
me his administration’s move to- 
ward curtailment through non- 
replacement of vacancies, the Fin- 
ance Minister was careful to add 
the precautionary remark, “But 
you must remember that a real 
deflation would push us into an 
economic and political situation 
leading to the abolition of the 
democracy that we want.” 


The Deficit Parades in Uniform 


The army constitutes another 
difficult problem for budget bal- 
ancers. In line with most South 
American countries, the military 
in Argentina is a sacred cow, plus 
the fact that this particular re- 
gime is a militarily established 
government, particularly beholden 
to the marines. In the concrete 
terms of the budget, no less than 
80% of the expenditure total is 
devoted to the two armies—wmili- 
tary and civilian! 


Government-Induced Wage Spiral 


But the most important and 
nettlesome problem, both eco- 
nomically and politically, is wage 
policy; and here the government 
has really knuckled down before 
the “popular will’s’” boosting of 
the inflation spiral. Last February, 
by government decree, wages and 
salaries of everyone were in- 
creased by 10%, along with eleva- 
tion of women to the men’s level; 
this latter provision in some in- 
dustries (clothing for example) 
constituting a wage hike of 40%. 
Currently, although President 
Arumburu is stumping about the 
country giving lip service to the 
need for wage restraint and pro- 
ductivity, actually his government 
is aiding and abetting the workers’ 
protracted demands for increases 
ranging up to 110%. Recently, 
under government dictation, bank 
employees won a 60% salary in- 
crease. 

The February rise was strongly 
opposed by Dr. Raoul Prebisch, 
who, as Executive Secretary of the 
United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, has 
been functioning as Argentina’s 
widely acclaimed ‘money doctor.” 
Minister Blanco’s defense is that 
the wage increases must and can 
come out of business profits (Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit newspapers 
please note). 


Socialized Banking 


Nationalized bank deposits are 
another socialistic shackle which 
the popular will renders difficult 


to unloose. Continuing the practice 
initiated by the Peron dictator- 
ship, every discount operation is 
under supervision of the Central 
Bank; which thus controls every 
lending operation. While Dr. 
Blanco insists he will soon move 
toward deposit de-nationalization, 
some educational ground must 
still be covered in convincing the 
public that no loss of essential 
government control will be en- 
tailed. 
Political Poison 


.But it is in the key resource 
of oil that de-nationalization 
would really constitute political 
poison (as it actually did for 
former Finance Minister Garcia, 
whose stand for oil de-nationaliza- 
tion resulted in his loss of office). 
Despite the fact that Argentina 
developed oil successfully for 30 
years prior to the Peron regime; 
disintegration under the latter’s 
intervening aegis leaves no doubt 
of the comparative economic ad- 
vantage that would ensue from 
concessions to private -develop- 
ment by the world’s great know- 
how-ers. But, as admitted by the 
Finance Minister, this situation -is 
the really sacred political cow. 
Realistically and under the exist- 
ing popular prejudice, in view of 
the stirring-up of antipathy to- 
ward all foreign capital invest- 
ment that would ensue, it may be 
better long-term strategy to leave 
oil nationalized as it is. Mexico’s 
harmonious attitude toward over- 
all private foreign capitalists after 
her nationalization of the petro- 
leum sector must be borne in 
mind. But even if it is impossible 
to follow the successful Vene- 
zuelan pattern of sharing the op- 
timum in proceeds with foreign 
companies via taxation, there is 
no logicai reason, other than the 
political, why at least oil conces- 
sions for special services via 
management contracts, under con- 
trol by the state, could not be 
entered into. Fe 

Also integral in this socialist- 
interventionist economy is nation- 
alized power, private power com- 
panies being regarded as “racket- 
eers’”’); and price controls. There 
are now three concurrent price 
systems: (1) Frozen maximum 
prices, exercised on 30 consumer 
articles; (2) “Controlled” prices— 
flexible with salaries; and (3) 
Free prices, mostly on luxury 
goods. Dr. Blanco explains that his 
present aim is to move from (2) 
to (3); professing his assent to the 
sound principle that the only way 
to get to a permanent reduction of 
prices is through the establish- 
ment of a free competitive system. 
But with his recognition of the 
unpopularity of drastic effective 
action, he again falls back on a 
time-table of gradualism. 

* * wK 


So we see in Argentina a situa- 
tion, not at all a-typical, of a state 
socialized in nearly all areas, in- 
dustrially weak, living off of the 
capital, where the government 
recognizes the right steps, but in- 
hibits itself from taking them with 
any degree of promptness, mainly 
because of the exigencies of 
popular opinion. No doubt the 
charge is unwarrantéd that even a 
military government wants to win 
elections; and the “interests of 
long-term democracy”. do give 
some justification for ‘“gradual- 
ism” in reform toward the free 


market. But it would appear that 
the breadth of the economy could 
be sharply curtailed with some 
decisiveness and confidence. 


In another area, namely the 
choice of expert advice for the 
setting of economic policy, is this 
government, as in other locales, 
unwittingly influenced by politi- 
cal consciousness. Thus, when 
confronted by contradictory ex- 
pert advice, it would appear that 
at least in some instances the 
more palatable politically popular 
course has been followed. Ana- 
logous on the other side of the 
Equator was the economically in- 
expert President Truman’s switch 
from his initial Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the 
sound but politically insensitive 
Edwin G. Nourse, to the wholly 
palatable pronouncements of Leon 
Keyserling. 


Continued from page 2 
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nearly 50 rigs. are working in the 
area, leaves large blank spaces to 
be explored. There is no reason 
to doubt that the discovery rate 
will remain at a high level and 
that much more oil remains to be 
found than has been located up 
to this time. 


Much of this area is multi-pay 
(two zone) oil country so that the 
chances of a miss are relatively 
remote. Oil being found is not 
only considered to be the best 
in Canada but also enjoys a. 500 
mile market advantage over Al- 
berta crude. Thus it could com- 
mand a top price, when the new 
Westspur Pipeline (6%% owned 
by CDP) goes into operation this 
summer. Last year’s production 
in Southeastern Saskatchewan av- 
eraged only 14 barrels per day 
per well due to lack of pipeline 
facilities. Well head prices for 
crude should rise with the com- 
pletion of the new system. 


CDP has been the prime fa- 
vorite of the leading Canadian 
Investment Services and came 
into some U. S. investment trust 
buying this Spring. One trust 
bought 62,000 shares and another 
37,000 shares. This type of buy- 
ing is very unusual in a low- 
priced, non-dividend paying Ca- 
nadian oil stock. 


CDP has been compared with 
the Merrill Pete of a few years 
back which went from a low of 
$2 to a high of 23 this year on 
the strength of their holdings in 
the Pembina Area. The wide- 
spread opinion that Southeastern 
Sackatchewan could prove to be 
a bigger field than Pembina lends 
credence to this comparison. 


Cottingham With Blyth 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Harry 
A. Cottingham has become asso- 
ciated with Blyth & Co., Inc., 215 
West Sixth Street. Mr. Cottingham 
was formerly with Kerr & Bell. In 
the past he conducted his own 
investment business in Pasadena. 
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Puerto Rico—Attractive to 
Tourist, Industry and Investor 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Writer outlines the dynamic elements of progress in Puerto 

Rico, which achieved within a single decade greater per capita 

rate of improvement “than any country we can think of,” and 

the desirable features attractive to the investor, industry and 
the tourist. 


The zealous and eager partici- 
pation of the delegates from 
Puerto Rico, in our major political 
party conventions this August, 

was witnessed 

over TV, and 
admired, by 

some 50 mil- 

lion Ameri- 

cans. With 
equal ardor is 

Puerto Rico 

bustlingly at 

work improv- 
ing its stand- 
and of living, 
attracting new 
industries to 
its shores, and 
moving ahead 
as both the 
Island Work- 
Haven of the 
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shop, and Holiday 
Caribbean. 

In five swift airplane hours 
from New York, you can reach 
the Isla Verde Airport of San 
Juan. This is no crude hayfield 
for itinerant crates, but a $22 
million air transport terminal, 
ranking among the most modern 
and functional anywhere. If 
you’re allergic to air travel, you 
can reach this verdant isle, at the 
Crossroads of the Caribbean, by 
a number of steamship lines. In 
any event your trip should prove 
rewarding, and probably exciting. 

Here you find a compact semi- 
tropical island, 100 miles long and 
35 wide, with a marvellously mild 
climate averaging 75 to 85 degrees 
the year ’round. The main city, 
San Juan, is a bustling modern 
metropolis of 550,000 souls which 
spark-plugs an unrivalled indus- 
trial development. In a little over 
10 years, Puerto Rico has achieved 
the second largest per capita an- 
nual income in Latin America. It 
was not always thus. 

Puerto Rico was, for years, 
handicapped with a_ seethingly 
dense population (670 to the 
square mile today). During the 
depression this population kept 
growing but employment didn’t; 
so migration to the States set in, 
and many of those who remained 
faced unemployment, low wages, 
and substandard housing and liv- 
ing conditions. Something had to 
be done—and it was! First there 


was created the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration (in 1942) 


to encourage industrialization and, 
in 1948, the famous Operation 
Bootstrap was inaugurated. This 
was an over-all master program 
to induce industry to locate in 
Puerto Rico, and to expand the 
industrial employment of its peo- 
ple. The Economic Development 
Administration was empowered to 
attract business, if necessary, by 
building and renting plant facili- 
ties, supplying the requisite labor 
force, and offering, as a special 
attraction, a 10-year exemption 
from U.S. income taxes. 

The attractiveness of Operation 
Bootstrap, plus the zeal with 
which it has been implemented, 
under the guidance of Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin, has paid off 
handsomely. Puerto Rico’s net in- 
come expanded from $230 million 
in 1940 to over a billion in 1955; 
400 new plants have been located 


on the island, including divisions 


of such distinguished American 
companies as General Electric, St. 


Regis Paper, Sylvania, Remington” 
Rand, Gulf Oil, Paper Mate; and 2 


American Can has started a new 
plant that will turn out 150 mil- 
lion cans a year. All this new 
industry in addition to expanded 
native production in rum, cement, 
glass, sugar and tobacco. Assessed 
property valuations in Puerto 
Rico are now above $1 billion. 
Puerto Rico will, this year, buy 
$600 million in U. S. produced 
goods. Quite a customer! 

Three hundred thousand tour- 
ists will spend over $75 million 
in Puerto Rico in 1956. They 
will find many attractions, com- 
forts and diversions. The 300 room 
Caribe Hilton has been virtually 
100% occupied; and two other 300 
room hostelries are abuilding; 
plus a plush 72 room hotel with 
an 18 hole golf course, adjoining. 
The Caribe Hilton, completed in 
1949 at a cost of $7,200,000, has 
already paid back over $5,000,000. 


Pleasure seeking visitors have 
a wonderful choice of divertisse- 
ments. Baseball is popular, and 
there are excellent parks where 
major league teams play in the 
winter season. Boxing is a steady 
attraction; cock fighting, under 
Government supervision, is a 
unique spectacle offered at many 
“galleras”; horse racing is pro- 
vided at two major tracks; there 
are splendid bathing beaches, ex- 
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citing off-shore game fishing, 
night clubs and gambling casinos. 

In recent months considerable 
interest has been aroused over. the 
new Puerto Rican Jai Alai fronton 
to be built just outside San Juan. 
This modern streamlined sports 
arena will seat 3,500, and bring 
to Puerto Rico the exciting game 
of Jai Alai, virtually the national 
sport of Spain, and highly popular 
in all Latin America. This game, 
somewhat like handball, is the 
fastest ball game on earth. It is 
played with a ball called a pelota 
(smaller and harder than a base- 
ball) which is rocketed around 
a three wall playing arena by 
skilled pros who catch it and hurl 
it against the front wall, using 
a curved basket (caller a cesta) 
strapped to their wrists. Not only 
is this game terrifically exciting 
to watch; but the new “fronton” 
will provide pari mutuel betting. 
Latin peoples are not only fanatic 
Jai Alai fans but among the most 
avid and excited bettors in the 
world. 


This new Puerto Rico Jai Alai 
arena, complete with bars and 
restaurant, will also serve as a 
sort of Caribbean Madison Square 
Garden (for convention, exhibits, 
concerts, pro basketball, etc.) and 
will shortly be financed by public 
offering of 6% debenture units, 
carrying common stock. This is- 
sue may present an unusual op- 
portunity to invest in a unique 
Puerto Rican sporting and enter- 
tainment enterprise. 


For American investors there is 

wide assortment of fare in 
Puerto Rico. First of all, obliga- 
tions of the Commonwealth, and 
its major political subdivisions, 
are completely exempt from U. S. 
Federal and States taxes. Thus 
people in the upper brackets are 
attracted. by such issues as Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority, 
Electric Revenue Bonds recently 
offered to yield (long maturities) 
3.75%. They are a legal invest- 
ment for Savings Banks in New 
York State; and the Authority 
now operates an electric gener- 
ating system with 19 hydro elec- 
tric, and three steam, plants which 
can deliver a_ billion kilowatt 
hours per year. 


In oil, there’s the Caribbean 
Refining Company handling 13,- 
000 barrels of crude daily, and 
Commonwealth Oi] Refining 
which is expanding its capacity to 
55,000 barrels a day. To do this, 
Commonwealth recently did $19,- 


500,000 in financing, $6 million of 
it in publicly offered bonds ($1,- 
000 units) carrying 30 shares of 
common. 

About oil supply, a Texas group 
was recetsly reported to have 
secured an exploration concession 
covering 6,400 acres in the South- 
ern part of the island. Extensive 
geophysical work already done in 
this area indicates the probabie 
existence of favorable petroleum 
structures. The searcn for oil in 
hitherto unexplored or unproduc- 
tive areas has always fascinated 
speculators, and in the past three 
years we have witnessea drillings 
in Australia, Israel, and most rc- 
cently in Cuba. Puerto Rico may 
be the next to bring up oil. 

Other FPuerto Rican enterprises 
of interest to investors would 
include Porto Rico Telephone Co. 
(common listed American Steck 
Exchange) with over 56,000 teie- 
phones in service; and South 
Porto Rico Sugar (listed NYSE) 
and TMT Trailer Ferry proviuing 
a truck-trailer water transport 
service from the mainland. 


The First National City Bank 
of New York is most active on the 
island having made over $75 mil- 
lion in industrial loans there in 
the past decades. Many American 
life insurance companies do large 
scale Puerto Rican business; and 
only recently the incorporation of 
International Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the Americas (san Juan) 
was announced. This company 
may offer its shares publicly and 
plans to have $2 million paid in 
capital. Its directors will inciluce 
such distinguished Puerto Ricans 
as Alfonso Valdes, Luis A. Ferre, 
well known Puerto Rican indus- 
trialist, and Dr. Juan B. Soto, 
former Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. The com- 
pany is. expected to write all 
standard life contracts and. to 
develop. a substantial business 
among Puerto Ricans who may 
well favor a life company, native 
to their burgeoning island. 


It would, of gourse, be difficult, 


describe all those elements of 
progress — industrial, commercial 
and educational — the modern 


highways and housing which are. 


giving Puerto Rico today a new 
look. 

We salute this Caribbean Com- 
monwealth and honor its politi- 
cal and economic vitality. By the 
effective encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise via Operation 


(877) §& 


Bootstrap, it has, within a single 
decade, done more to improve the 
status of its citizens than any 
country we can think of. Like 
General ‘Electric, it. may. say. that 
progress is its most important 
product. 


Robert Strauss Now 
On the Mend 





Robert Strauss 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Robert Strauss 
of Daniel F. Rice & Co. is re- 
cuperating at home (9037 Paxton, 
Chicago 17, Ill.), following sur- 
gery at the Michael Reese Hospi- 
tal. 


Firm Name To Be 
Carl W. Stern Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Stern, 
Douglass & Co., Inc., 465 Cali- 
fornia Street, members of the 
New York and San _ Francisco 
Stock Exchanges, announce that 
on Sept. 1 the company name will 
be changed to Carl W. Stern & 
Co., Inc. 


Four With Creger 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WHITTIER, Calif. — Thomas M. 
Anaya, Gertrude A. Contonwine, 
Irving Fleischman and J. S. Har- 
ley have become associated with 


‘in so short a spice, to outline.and J, D, Creger & Co., 124 North 


Bright Avenue. Mr. Harley was 
formerly with Samuel B. Franklin 
& Company. 


Joins Hamilton Managem’t 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—William R. Stan- 
ford and James L. Stowers have 
joined the staff of Hamilton Man- 
agement Corporation. 





Investment 


Kee 
aig’ \ Wy, 
Securities is) 





Under provisions of the Acts of Congress now in force these bonds 
and income therefrom are, in the opinion of Bond Counsel, 
exempt from Federal income and State taxation. 


Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 
Electric Revenue Bonds 


We have been active as a managing underwriter of Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority Electric Revenue Bonds since January 1944, the date of the original public 
offering of these securities. We also maintain a secondary market in these obligations. 


We offer subject to prior sale all or any part of: 


$250,000 Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 
Electric Revenue 3%4% Bonds—due July 1, 1992 


to yield 4.00% 


These bonds are part of the recent new issue of $22,000,000 dated July 1, 1956. 


The Official Statement on this July 1956 issue will be supplied upon request. 


-- 'The First Boston Corporation 
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Outlook for Food Industry 
And the General Economy 


By HARRY A. BULLIS* 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


In commenting abcut confidence of business in the future of 


America remaining unshaken, 


and the excellent outlook for 


the food industry, Chairman Bullis predicts: (1) active -bfisi- 

ness period and continued economic progress in the months 

ahead; (2) Federal budget surplus and some debt retirement; 

and (3) need of increased savings for capital formation, and, 

in view of little easing in ‘the demand for funds, restraints on 

business to weed out the less desirable and the less profit- 
able projects. 


The progress which we have 
made in General Mills is, to some 
extent, a reflection of the eco- 
nomic progress of the country. 
Adjustments 
have taken 
place in some 
industries, but 
the declines in 
certain 
sections of the 
economy have 
been offset by 
increases in 
others. The 
economy as a 
whole does 
not show a 
decline, 
although the 
rate of gain 
bas slowed up. 

We had a $40 billion economic 
advance from early 1954 to the 
end of 1955. In the final quarter 
of 1955, our Gross National Prod- 
uct, which is the total value of 
all goods and services, was run- 
ning at an annual rate of nearly 
$402 billion, according to revised 
data. In the second quarter of 
1956, the rate was $408 billion. 
Thus we have actually had an 
economic gain of $6 billion during 
the first half of 1956. That gain 
has been achieved over and above 
the “soft spots” such as auto- 
mobiles and other consumer 
durables, residential construction 
and farm implements: 

The greatest single driving force 
this year has been the remark- 
able advance in planned and ac- 
tual expenditures of business for 
new plants and equipment. Last 
year such expenditures totaled 
over $28 billion. It is expected 
that the outlay this year will be 
about $26 billion. Also, the new 
road-building prograrm will assist 
to expand the economy. The con- 
fidence of business in the future 
of America continues unshaken. 

High wages, together with high 
employment, have giver our 
people the highest disposable per- 
sonal income on record. It reached 
an annual rate of nearly $285 bil- 


*From report by Mr. Bullis at the 
annual meeting of common stockholders, 
Wilmington, Aug. 21, 1956. 
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lion in the second quarter—-$16 
billion higher than a year earlier. 
This increased income supported 
consumer expenditures at a rate 
of $12 billion above a year ago— 
and permitted savings at a rate of 
$4 billion higher. 


Outlook for the Future 


What is the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year? First, the 
new automobile models will be 
introduced soon. They are already 
in production. This is expected to 
relieve one soft spot, and there are 
optimistic predictions that the 1957 
automobile year may rival that of 
1955. 

Next we have a national ob- 
jective of building at least 1,100,- 
000 new family dwelling units 
per year. Although mortgage 
funds avaiiable for housing have 
been restricted, credit for housing 
has recently been somewhat eased 
through liberalization of the op- 
erations of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association.’ 

High steel output is assured in 
the months ahead in order to re- 
plenish inventories depleted dur- 
ing the strike. 

Finally there is a somewhat 
brighter hue in the farm sector 
and in the area of farm machin- 
ery production. The index of 
prices received by farmers has in- 
creased steadily from the low 
point of last December. In May 
it stood at the year-ago level. The 
increase continued in June. 


Affect of Increased Employment 


During the past year, we have 
added avout 2,500,000 to the rolls 
of those gainfully employed. ‘The 
high wages and high level of em- 
ployment have reinforced the de- 
mands of our growing population 
for more products and services. 
This creates the need for more 
and more capital to construct new 
plants and to modernize equip- 
ment. The effect is to advance 
economic progress and to increase 
productivity, which is the basic 
justification for wage increases. 

The months ahead should see an 
active period for business and 
continued progress in the na- 
tional economy. This should keep 





NOTICE OF NAMES OF PERSONS 
APPEARING AS OWNERS OF CERTAIN 
UNCLAIMED PROPERTY 
Held By 


BROADWAY SAVINGS BANK 
5 Park Place 
New York 7, N. Y. 





The persons whose names 


and last known addresses are set’ forth be!ow 


appear from the recerds of the above-named banking creani ati i 
te unclaimed properiy in amounts of twenty-five caters pe ao 7 


AMOUNTS DUE ON DEPOS'TS 





Walter Calvert 
Jébn J. Garvey 
j Lilian Janco 
Wiliam McCarren 
Josephine Mitchell 
Ralph Wilson 


A repcrt of unclaimed 


9114-107th St. 
1420 3rd Ave. 
537 Clinton Ave. 
47 Mercer Street 
55 Hicks Street 
Malcolm Road 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Manhattan 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Brocklyn, N. Y. 
Mahwah, N. J. 


property has been made to the State Comptroller 


Ppurstant to 301 of the Abandoned Property Law. A list of the mames contained 


in = notice is on file 
Jocated at 5 Park Place, 
is payable. 

Such abandoned 


and open to public inspection at the office cf the bank 
New York 7, New York, where such abandoned melon 


property will be paid on cr before October 31st next to 


persons establishing to its satisfaction their right to receive the same. 


In the succeeding November, 
™ med prope-iy will be paid to th 
wer 3 to be liable therefor. 2 


and on or before the tenth day thereof, such 


State Comptroller and it shall thereupon 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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the Federal budget in a surplus 
position and allow some debt re- 


virement. We shall need in- 
creased savings to enabie us to 
finance all the plant additions 
which industry wili want. Part of 
the needed money will come from 
depreciation charges and retained. 
earnings of business, and it will 
require a rise in personal savings 
to supply the remainder of the 
funds. Undoubtedly it will be 
necessary for business enterprise 
to forego the less desirable and 
the less profitable projects. Such 
restraints will help restore a good 
balance between new capital proj- 
ects and the total resources our 
country has for bringing them into 
being. 

The general outlook is so good 
that there will probably be no 
easing in tie demands for funds. 

While we face the future with 
the greatest confidence and en- 
thusiasm, we are obliged to add 
that our progress is predicated on 
peace prevailing, and that world 
conditions inevitably play their 
part in our destiny. 


Outlook for Foods 


The outlook for the food indus- 
try is excellent. Population is in- 
creasing at a tremendous rate and 
the youngsters born in the posi- 
par period are getting to the age 
of big eaters. Rising family in- 
comes permit the large expendi- 
tures for food which the growing 
families need. 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Sept. 1-2, 1956 (Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 
National Association of Bank 
Women 34th Convention and 
annual meeting at the Hotel 
Radisson. 


Sept. 14, 1956 (Chicago, Til.) 
Municipal Bond Club of Chicago 
20th annual field day at the 
Medinah Country Club (pre- 
ceded by a dinner Sept. 13 at 
the University Club of Chicago). 


Sept. 20, 1956 (Des Moines, Iowa) 
Iowa Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation annual field day at the 
ee Golf and Country 

ub. 


Sept. 27, 1956 (Rockford, Ill.) 
Rockford Securities Dealers As- 
sociation seventh annual “Fling- 
Ding” at the Forest Hills Coun- 
try Club. 


Oct. 4-6, 1956 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Oct. 24-27, 1956 (Palm Springs 
Calif.) 
National Security Traders Asse 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the El] Mirador Hotel. 


Nov. 14, 1956 (New York City) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Nov. 25-30, 1956 (Hollywood 
Beach, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America annual convention 
at the Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


April 21-23, 1957 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual 
meeting at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 

Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention. 


Changes Firm Name 


The name of FIF Sales Com- 
pany, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
City, eastern distributor of Finan- 
cial Industrial Fund, has been 


changed to FIF Investment Asso- 
ciates, Charles E. Bacon, President 
of the organization, has an- 








nounced. 
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in summarizing the events in the industrial worid up to 
Aug. 24, the country’s national credit agency, Dun & Bradstreet, 
states tnat tuere were moderate increases in the proauction of 
steel, electric power, and coai this week; total industrial output 
was moderately higher than that of the comparable week last 
year. Initial claims for unemployment insurance declined for the 
fifth consecutive week, and were at the lowest level so tar this 
year. The decrease was attributed to further reductions in un- 
paid vacation layoffs and a seasonal rise in employment in the 
food processing and tobacco industries. However, claims were 
12% higher than those of the similar 1955 period. 

Steel output rose 9% this week, and exceeded that of a year 
ago by 7%. Steel mills set operations at 95.1% of rated capacity. 
The composite price on finisned steel continued to rise, and was 
7% above tae pre-strike level. Although warehouse inventories 
of coid-rolled sheets, strips, and bars were sufficient for current 
needs, supplies of structural steel, plates, and piping were limited. 

severa: automotive proaucers compiated tne ly56 model out- 
put this week, and began to model change-over process. The 
production of cars and trucks fell 2% and was 9% below that of 
a year ago. Total output of passenger cars from Jan. 1 to Aug. 18 
of this year was 27% below the similar 1955 level. There was 
a 13% increase in truck production tuis week, and it exceeded 
that of a year ago by 4%. 

Althouga petroieum output remained at the level of the 
previous week, it was 5% Ligner than that of last year. Electric 
power production was 9% over that of the comparable 1955 
period, with the most noticeable gains in the Souta Central and 
Rocky Mountain regions. 

Awards for heavy civil engineering construction contracts 
jumped 25% this week, and were 22% over t.ie year ago level. 
The cumulative total of contracts for highway construction for 
the first 34 weeks of this year were 12% higher than those of 
the similar 1955 period. 








Federal Reserve Bank Increases Discount Rate 


On Aug. 24, the Federal Reserve Board raised the discount 
rate on bank loans to 3% at New York and three other regional 
banks of tne Federal Reserve System (Chicago, Pailadelphia 
and Richmond). This is the highest rate since the bank holiday 
oft 1954. Last week, Tuesday, New York City’s leading banks 
raised the minimum rate charged on loans to the biggest bor- 
rowers with Al credit status from 3%,% to 4%, the higaest rate 
in more than 23 years. The smaller borrower will pay from 
the lower level reserved for the biggest borrowers up to as much 
as 6%. This 6% ceiling has been fairly well held over the last 
year, but in some cases it has run higwer. The increase by the 
Federal Reserve Bank is the sixth advance in discount rate that 
the Board has indorsed in the last 16 months. The Federal Re- 
serve Banks at Minneapolis and San Francisco increased their 
rates from 2% to 3% April 13. The six Federal Reserve Banks 
which haven’t increased their rates to date include Boston, Cleve- 
land, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City and Dallas, but it is expected 
that more wi!l follow soon. The Federal Reserve Board has in- 
creased the discount rate as a move to curb inflationary borrow- 
ing by businessmen and consumers. 


Record Breaking Dividends on U. S. A. and 
Foreign Investments 


The Commerce Department reported on Aug. 23, that profit 
returns on private foreign investments held by Americans, were 
20% more than in 1954 reaching a new high level of $3,100,000,000. 
The Commerce Department also reported that casn dividends of 
American Corporations were up 15% in the first seven months 
of this year, setting a new righ for tae July month. American 
companies abroad earned $475,000,000 more in 1955 than in 1954, 
reaching $2,8C0,000,000. This includes $870,000,000 of earnings 
retained abroad by foreiga subsidiaries, an increase of $65,000,- 
000 over 1954. In U. S. A., dividend payments totaled $6,100,000, 
000 for the first seven months of 1956. July earnings aividends 
were $732,000,000 comparing with $669,000,0U0 in July 1955, pre- 
vious record monthly high. This 6% ceiling has been fairiy well 
hela over tae last year, but in some cases it has run higher. 





The metalworking weekly “Steel” in its commentary on the 
steel situation makes this interesting observation for the week 
ending Aug. 27: Sharp and unexpected increases in steelmaking 
costs already are causing a pinch in steelmaking profits. 

The recent $8.50 a ton increase in steel prices was designed to 
offset the higher steel wages. It is considered insufficient to ab- 
sorb the higher costs now resulting from soaring prices of ferrous 
scrap and the possibility of higher transportation costs through 
all-rail shipment of iron ore this winter. 

The situation, the magazine said, may either reduce steel 
industry earnings or possibly force a further readjustment in 
steel prices. 

It said steel producers ordinarily vary their usage of scrap 
and iron ore—the two basic sources of metallics—in accordance 
with the price of scrap: A high price of scrap forces a reduction 
in the usage of scrap and an increase in the proportion of pig 
iron (made from ore). But ore could be in short supply before 
tae lake boats sail next spring, so a strong demand for steel 
would require a heavy dependence on scrap. 


A Record 6 Months’ Can Preduction Exceeds 18 Billion 


According to the American Can Co. can production in the 
United States hit an all-time record of 18.7 billion containers for 


Continued on page 26 
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Federal Socialization of Power 
Threatens All Industry 


JOHN JIRGAL* 


Chairman = the Task Group on Power, 
Hoover Commission Task Force 
Utility, Economics and Finance Consultant 
Chicago, fil. 


Mr. Jirgal probes the unequal relations between privately and 
public-owned power; suggests the same reasoning applied to 
holding companies be used against Federal power; queries the 
justification for public steam plants; points out 1953 Federal 
investment was $2.3 billion and will be $10 billion when pres- 


ent construction is completed; 


presents the recommendations 


of the Task Group; and shows that in an area with Federal 

power available, transmission arranged substantial Federal tax 

and other aid advantages, a local public body can readily take 

over the system of a private company whose transmission facili- 
ties are being utilized. 


I speak as an individual rather 
than as Chairman of the Task 
Group on Power Generation and 
Distribution of the Second Hoover 
Commission. 
Much of the 
information 
_which I shall 
present, 
however, is 
the result of 
the studies 
and the 
investigations 
made by that 
Task Group. 

My talk 
deals with the 
role which the 
Federal 
Government 
has played 

and is’ presently plaving in the 
socialization of electric power. I 
find that few people understand 
what has happened in this power 
field in recent years, and still 
fewer all the implications of these 
actions. 


The assumption of control over 
the electric power sources of an 
industrial nation is first of the 
steps by which control can be 
asserted over all industry. This 
phase of the situation is especially 
important with the advent of 
atomic energy. It is essential that 
we understand the problem so 
that we will be better able to cope 
with it. 





John Jirgal 


Position of Public Power in 
Country’s Supply 


In 1933, 94% of the power gen- 
eration in this country was by 
privately-owned plants, about 
542% was from plants of non- 
Federal public bodies and only 
about 42% from Federal Govern- 
ment sources. 


In 1953, only 20 years later, 
privately-owned utilities gener- 
ated 80% of the power of the 
country (a decline of 14 percent- 
age points); non-Federal bodies 
such as municipalities, rural co- 
operatives and power districts 
generated 7%, and the Federal 
Government 13%. (By 1960 it will 
be 16%.) On a relative basis gov- 
ernment bodies Federal and 
non-Federal —increased their 
power activities over three-fold 
during this 20-year period. 


While in i353, non-Federal pub- 
lic bodies generated only 7% of 
the country’s total power, they 
sold 13% of the amount taken by 
ultimate consumers. The Federal 
Government, on the other hand, 
generated 13% but sold only 54% 
to those consumers. Private com- 
panies, at the same time, sold only 
slightly more, relatively, than 
they generated. It is thus apparent 
that the Federal Government, on 
balance, has been furnishing 4 
large portion of the generating 
requirements of the non-Federal 
public bodies. 


Let me highlight the power sit- 
uation of the country for you so 
that the Federal role in the pub- 


*An address by Mr. Jirgal before the 
18th Annual Meeting of the American 
Power Conference, Chicago, ill. 





lic power controversy may be 
more readily apparent. 


Unequal Distributien of Hydro- 
electric Power With Reference 
to Markets 


. Over three-quarters of the 
power generated in this country 
is from. fuel-burning plants— 
either coal, oil or gas; the remain- 
ing one-quarter -is: from hydro- 
electric plants. Over 50% of the 
developed hydroelectric power is 
in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and local public bodies; 
over 40% is in the hands of the 
Federal Government aione. 


. Hydroelectric power is un- 
equally distributed throughout the 
country whether considéred from 
the viewpoint of area, population, 
existing power market, or Federal 
revenue sources. Nearly 60% of 
the developed and undeveloped 
hydroelectric power is iocated in 
the mountain and Pacific states 
which have only 13% of the popu- 
lation and 17% of the existing 
power market; only 15% of the 
available hydroelectric power is in 
the highly industrialized New 
England, Middle Atantic and East 
North Central states which have 
between 45 and 50% of the popu- 
lation and present power market, 
and pay 62.5% of Federal income 
taxes. 


lf all the generation from the 
presently undeveloped hydro- 
electric power of this area were 
made available, it would supply 
le-~ than e-e-querter of the al- 
ready existing power demands. 
Over 80% of the power sold in 
this country is to consumers in 
sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Most of the power in this 
area is generated by fuel-burning 
plants. Hydroelectric power po- 
tential, therefore, is not sufficient 
to supply even a small part of the 
market in the eastern section of 
the country, and it is in ample 
supply in a great part of the west- 
ern section. 


Position of Federal Gevernment 
In Country’s Total Power Supply 


The Federal Government pres- 
ently has hydroelectric power 
plants in practically all important 
sections o¥ the country except the 
New England and the Middle 
Atlantic areas. Under its flood 
control program it could build 
hydro plants in practically every 
state in the Union. Its largest 
present power developments, how- 
ever, are in the Columbia, Colo- 
rado Sacramento-San Joaquin, 
Missouri and Tennessee _ river 
basins which, when presently 
authorized projects are completed, 
will represent 99% of Federal 
power capacity and generation. 
The Federal power investment at 
the 1953 year end was $2.3 billion; 
upon completion of plants pres- 
ently under construction and 
authorized this investment will 
become $10 billion. This does not 
include $2.7 billion of loans al- 
ready approved, and mostly spent, 
for the construciion of rural elec- 
tric cooperative systems which 


have secured over 90% of their 


source of power because 
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capital funds from the Federal 
Government. 


Justification for Building 
Federal Power Plants 


Initially, Federal power activ- 
ities, hydroelectric in _ nature, 
were asscciated with navigation, 
flood control and irrigation and 
were justified under the Com- 
merce Clause of the.Constitution 
which embraces control over nav- 
igable streams. But hydroelectric 
power is unreliable as a constant 
lt de- 
pends upon the amount of waier 
passing a given point at a given 
time—which often does not co_n- 
cide with the time power is 
needed. Therefore, it is necessary 
to supplement hydroelectric power 
with steam power. Steam power, 
however, does not aid navigation, 
prevent floods or provide irriga- 
tion and has little to do with in- 
terstate commerce. Therefore, if 
the Federal Government is to 
build steam generating plants — 
which it has—they must be-justi- 
fied on other grounds. The justi- 
fying grounds usually asserted are 
the needs of defense and the gen- 
eral welfare. 


If the latter are held to furnish 
sufficient grounds for power de- 
velopment, then the Federal Gov- 


-ernment can build hydroelectric 


and steam power plants—or a 
combination of the two—in any 
part of the United States. Once it 
builds steam plants it is difficult 
to place a limit on the power gen- 
erating capacity which it will un- 
dertake to construct. And if the 
Federal Government is to be sole 
developer of atomic energy, as 
many public power advocates con- 
tend, then all power can conceiv- 
ably be generated eventually by 
the Federal Government. 


The Local Character of Power 
Generation and Distribution 


Power generation and distribu- 
tion is, and always has been, a 
local undertaking. It is true that 
the distance of economical trans- 
mission has been extended from 
time to time so that wider areas 
have been served from the points 
of generation, but this fact has 


not changed the local character of 
the business. 


The strictly local character of 
the power business is indicated by 
the fact that there are in the 
United States about 1,000 pri- 
vately-owned companies, about 
2,000 municipalities, about 50 
power districts or public author- 
ities, and about 1,000 rural co-op- 
eratives engaged in power genera- 
tion and/or distribution. Of the 
private companies 287 do over 
98% of the total business of ail 
companies, and of the municipal- 
ities and power districts 266 do 
about 70% of the total done by 
these government units. The bal- 
ance of these distributors, and 
practically all of the rural systems 
are small and widely scattered. In 
recent years, the public power dis- 
trict, because it serves a larger 
area and hence can generate and 
transmit power more cheaply, has 
tended to supplant the smaller 
municipalities as a public power 
unit. These power districts, still 
local in character, have been sanc- 
tioned by state legislation, often 
in those regions where Federal 
power is available. 

The right of a private company 
to operate in its territory is exer- 
cised through franchise, indeter- 
minate permits, or like contracts 
granted by a local authority and 
the granting authority in many 
cases has the specific right to ac- 
quire. the property if it is dissatis- 
fied with the company operations. 
The right to institute. condemna- 
tion proceedings is also available 
in this connection. Many of these 
local franchises are non-exclusive, 
i.e., the municipality can build a 
competing system of its own, or it 
can grant a franchise ‘to another 
company in’ competition with the 
existing system. 


The rates of private companies, 
and in’ many cases many of their 
other activities, are regulated at 
the local level by state commis- 
sions in most cases and where not, 
by the lesser subdivisions of gov- 
ernment. The rates of the power 
systems of local public bodies are 
not regulated in most states and in 
none of the states wherein are lo- 
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cated the principal Federal power 
projects. 

From what has just been said it 
is obvious that the operations of 
power systems are decidedly local 
in character, their right t> con- 
tinue in business is determined at 
the local level, and their rates, 
service, and many other activities 
are regulated primarily by local 
commissions. 


Tax and Financinz Advantages 
of Public Power 


The private companies are sub- 
ject to local and Federal taxes of 
all kinds as is also, to a substan- 
tial extent, the income from the 
securities which they must sell in 
order to finance the construction 
of their facilities. The power op- 
erations of the local public bodies. 
are not subject to Federal taxes of. 
any kind and the income from the 
securities which they sell to fi- 
nance their construction is also 
tax-exempt. The revenue bond 
form of financing which these 
public bodies customarily employ, 
results in their power operations 
being charged with very little ia 
the way of local taxes. 

The tax differences are reflected 
directly in the cost of financing. 
The private utilities, by and large, 
must earn an over-all return of 54 
to 6% on their total investment 
while, for a local public body, a 
return of 242%, or less than one- 
half as much, will suffice. The 
rural cooperatives pay only 29) 
on the money loaned to them by 
the Federal Government, through 
the REA, which furnishes over 
90% of their capital requirements. 
These Federal and local tax and 
financing advantages are of such 
magnitude that the larger local 
public bodies, if they choose to do 
so, can undersell the larger pri- 
vate companies in the same mar- 
ket by 25 to 40%. This obviously 
is a substantial competitive ad- 
vantage. It may be somewhat less 
in the immediate future than in 
the past because of accelerateci 
amortization and _ depreciation 
which is permitted the private 
companies under the Defense Ac? 


Continued on page 12 
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Earriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


The Ohio Company 
Fulton, Reid & Co. 
ferrill, Turben & Co., Inc. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 
Curtiss, House & Co. 
The First Cleveland Corporation 
Joseph, Mellen & Miller, Inc. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


160,511 Shares 


Haughton Elevator Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value *] per Share) 


Price $15.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these securities in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective states. 


McDonald & Company 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Soasmpereted \ 
Collin, Norton & Co. \ 
Ball, Burge & Kraus ! 
Ilayden, Miller & Co. } 
Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc. 
Cunningham, Gunn & Carey, Inc. 
Fahey, Clark & Co. 
Gottron, Russell & Co., Inc. 
MeDonald-Moore & Co. 


Saunders, Stiver & Co. 


——— 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is anderstood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Atomic Letter (No. 20)—-Comments on atomic food irradiation, 
British uranium buying in Canada, etc. Also availab.e 
Atomic Fund’s annual report illustrating atomic ind-siry by 
means of color photcs—Atomic Development Mutual Fund, 
Inc., Department C, 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 


Foreign Letter — Burnham and Company, 15 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


High Yielding Good Grade Common Stocks—List of 40 selected 
issues—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 

Income Bond Comparisons — Analysis — Vilas & Hickey, 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc:, 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Pocket Guide for Today’s Investor—Pamphlet containing lists 
of selected securities for income, growth and trading— 
Harris, Upham & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Aircraft Radio Corporation — Report — Troster, Singer & Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


American Brake Shoe Company — Analysis — Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an 
analysis of Resort Airlines, Inc. 

American Investment Company of Illinois—Semi-annual renort 
for 1956—-American Investment Company of Illinois, 8251 
Maryland Avenue, St. Louis 24, Mo. 


Atlas Consolidated Mining & Development Corporation—Anal- 
ysis—William E. Staats & Co., 640 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Bankers Trust Company—Report—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Barker Bros. Corp.—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. Also available is sug- 
gested investment policy for summer 1956. 

Bigelow Sanford—Data—Abraham & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available in the same bulletin are data 


on Briggs & Stratton, Johnson & Johnson, and Western Mary- 
land Railway. 


Buffalo Eclipse Corporation—Report—H. E. Herrman & Cohen, 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Butler’s Inc. — Memorandum — R. S. Dickson & Co., Wilder 
Building, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

Canadian Delhi Petroleum Limited — Revort — Wisener and 
Company Limited, 73 King Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. Also available is a report on Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Company. 


Corn Products Refining—Report—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gabriel Company—Report—DeWitt Conklin Organization, 100 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a report on 














Dealers . . . We again suggest you can profitably 
interest yourselves and clients in: 


Trucking Stocks 


Although the multi-billion dollar roadbuilding program is 
saddling truckers with higher taxes —and at present lower 
profits — haulers are mapping increased freight rates to offset 
the burden. 

Moreover, the mammoth program must in time greatly aid 


truckers . . . and last year the industry hauled 20% of the 
total national freight. 


We Position and Trade: 


® Associated Transport 
* Continental Transportation Lines Inc. 
© Interstate Motor Freight System 
®Roadway Express, Inc. 
® Cooper-Jarret, Inc. 
® McLean Trucking Co. 
® Ryder Systems 
© U. S. Truck Lines 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members New York S2curity Dealers Asscc‘ation 
74 Trinity Place - New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2400 Teletypes NY 1-376-377-378 
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American Laundry Machinery Company, and Eastern Indus- 


tries, Inc. 


> of living than ours: 


Gulf Interstate Gas Company — Analysis — Eppler, Guerin & 


Turner, Fidelity Union Life Building, Dallas 1, Texas, 


‘. sas 


Jack & Heintz Inc.—Analysis—Holton, Hull & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Kansas Nebraska Natural Gas Co.—Memorandum—Cruttenden 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 


Kawecki Chemical Co.—Memorandum—Goodbody & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Leece Neville Company—Analysis—B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


McGregor-Doniger, Inc.—Analysis—Unlisted Trading Depart- 
ment, Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Monmeuth County National Bank — Memorandum — I. George 
Weston & Sons, 210 Broadway, Long Branch, N. J. 


National Cylinder Gas Co.—Memorandum—F. S. Moseley & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


National Fuel Gas—Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Northeast Metals Industries, Inc.—Analysis—Pearson, Murphy 
& Co., Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Northeastern Turnpike—Progress report—De Leuw, Cather & 
Co., Farm Bureau Building, Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 

Rockland Light & Power Co.—Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
memoranda on Scholz Homes, Inc., Vendo Co. and Warner & 


Swasey Co. 


Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation — Analysis — Johnson, 
Lane, Space and Co., Inc., Bay & Drayton Streets, Savannah, 


Ga. 


Smith Corona, Inc.—Analysis—Mellott, Thomson, Pitney & Co., 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Southland Racing 


Corp.—Report—General Investing Corp., 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Title Guarantee & Trust Co.—Memorandum—Fewel & Co., 453 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Tri Continental Corp. — Memorandum — Dreyfus & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp.—Analysis—Hill Richards & Cc., 
621 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Victor Products Corporation — Analysis — Elder & Company, 
James Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Wisconsin Central Rajlroad Co.—Exhaustive analysis—S. Wein- 
berg & Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Shelton Fisher, Publisher of “Power” 
Interviews Malenkov, Former Soviet Premier 


The new exchange of cultural 
and engineering knéwledge be- 
tween Russia and the U. S., as 
manifested by recent visits of 
artists and businessmen between 
the two countries, is more than a 
factor for world peace; it is also 
a long-range pay-off for the 
American businessman. 


This new look regarding Soviet- 
U. S. relations is advanced by 
Shelton Fisher, publisher of 
“Power,” a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, who recently completed a 
two-week intensive inspection of 
Russian power installations, . in- 
cluding a three-hour private talk 
with Georgi Malenkov, minister 
of electric power and _ former 
premier. Mr. Fisher feels that 
while the Russians ‘know exactly 
what they are doing in electric 
power generation, they still lag 
the U. S. in technical perform- 
ance.” He estimates that Russian 
power generation now amounts to 
about as much as the U. S. had 
in 1937, and says it is probably a 
decade still further behind if 
figured on a per-capita basis. 


Traveling alone, he received 
what he described as a most cor- 
dial and “‘wide open” reception. He 
met with Malenkov twice, and 
said the former- premier of the 
Soviets relied on neither notes 
nor subordinate personnel, and 
answered all questions, including 
some of a complex and technical 
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nature, with knowledge and com- 
plete candor. Mr. Fisher was taken 
on a 1300-mile automobile tour of 
Russian power generating stations 
never seen before by an Ameri- 
can. 


Long-Range Advantage Seen 


Mr. Fisher feels that a general 
U. S. policy of welcoming the ex- 
change of the people with Russia 
can work for the long-range ad- 
vantage of American business, be- 
cause the “exposure” of Russians 
to the American standard of liv- 
ing is bound to plant desires for 
similar standards within the minds 
of the Soviet people. 


The day is not too far distant, 
thinks Mr. Fisher, when Russia 
may be able to put heavy indus- 
trial products on the world mar- 
ket, in competition with equip- 
ment sold’ internationally by 
American and other free-world 
manufacturers. “‘“Suppose they are 
able to sell a big boiler for a mil- 
lion dollars while we Americans 
have to charge a good deal more 
for a comparable boiler,” Mr. 
Fisher pointed out. “Their abil- 


ity to undersell us will rest en- 
tirely on the fact that their boiler 
is designed arid built by people 
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who have a vastly lower standard 


“On the other hand, if. the 


--Soviet people begin to see with 


their own eyes that a better life 
is possible, and if pressures de- 
velop in Russia for higher living 
standards, then the Soviets’ appar- 
ent price advantage will largely 
disappear. And that would cut 
off any chance they might have 
to advance Communism by eco- 
nomic penetration.” 


Exchange of Power Specialists 
Suggested 


Last spring our State Depart- 
ment announced that the Soviet 
Government had proposed an ex- 
change of power specialists with 
the U. S. It was explained that 
the Russians wanted to exchange 
large groups of 20 to 30 people, 
whereas the U. S. favored much 
smaller delegations, and no agree- 
ment was reached on the proposal. 
In Moscow, however, Soviet offi- 
cials told Mr. Fisher that they 
now would agree to an exchange 
of six specialists, or to 12 with the 
understanding that they be di- 
vided into two groups for touring. 

The Soviets’ indicated they 
would be pleased if Mr. Fisher 
headed such a delegation and of- 
fered to show the new and huge 
hydro stations of Siberia if such 
an exchange could be arranged. 


Lee Ostrander Is 
In Sick Bay 


CHICAGO, Iii. Lee E. 
Ostrander of William Blair & Co., 
is in the Highland Park Hospital. 
He would undoubtedly be glad to 
hear from his many friends 
throughout the country. 


With K. L. Provost 


: (Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
SANTA ANA, Calif. — Lyle D. 

Davis is now with Kenneth L. 

Provost, 325 North Broadway. 


With FIF Management 


(Special to THe FrinaNncraL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla. — James L. Bailey 
is now connected with FIF Man- 
agement Corporation. 


R. A. Gorrell Adds 


(Special to Tue FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Warren E. Milli- 
gan has become associated -with 
R. A. Gorrell Corporation, 111 
Northeast Second Avenue. 


Joins Barrios Inv. 
(Special to THe-FiInaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.— 
Romeo J. Audette has joined the 
staff of Barrios Investments, 
Times Building. 


Curtis Merkel Adds — 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Wil- 
liam T. Higgins has been added 
to the staff of Curtis Merkel Com- 
pany, Inc., 601 First Ave. North. 


With West Fla. Secs. 
(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — John S. 
Newbern is now with West 
Florida Securities Co., Inc. 
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A Number of Beautiful 
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The Bankers’ Crucial Role In 
Broadening Shareownership 


By R. C. LAWRENCE* 
Vice-President, N€w York Stock Exchange 


‘N. Y¥. Stock Exchange official describes the rapidly expanding 
burden confronting both banking and securities. industries, 
regarding more and more people seeking advice and guidance 
on equities, and offers recommendations as to how they should 
perform their key role in broadening shareownership. Points 
out: (1) there is one bank per 8,000 people and one Member 
_Firm per 79,000 persons; (2) nation’s stockholders now num- 
ber 8,630,000, and four million non-shareowning households 
actually considered stock purchases in past 12 months; (3) 
high regard with which banks are held by the public, and grow- 
_ing institutional volume of business handled by banks; and 
- (4) banks “can properly direct serious inquiries about stocks 
. «. to reputable brokers . . .,” in warning bankers that “if you 
don’t discuss investments with him—your competition will!” 


In America during the last few 
years we have indeed come a 
great distance—and without bene- 
fit of pall bearers. U. S. capi- 
talism is going 
through what 
is probably 
the least- 
heralded rev- 
olution in his- 
tory. Today, 
the major 
tools of pro- 
duction—rep- 
resented by 
our publicly- 
held com- 
panies — are 
actually 
owned di- 
rectly by one 
out of every 
12 adults, and indirectly, by about 
100 million people through their 
investments in insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, common 
trusts, mutual savings banks and 
other institutions. 





Ruddick C. Lawrence 


Bankers and Broader 
Share-Holder Base 


The banking and securities in- 
dustries which we represent have 
played significant parts in the 
changes of the last decade. As 
bankers, you have an increasingly 
important role to carry in this 
economic revolution — to broaden 
the base of shareownership on a 
sound basis. 


And the most obvious fact that 
we have to deal with today and 
in the foreseeable future is the 
enormous quantity of money that 
a Gross National Product of $408 
billion a year is making available 
to all our people—and particularly 
to those-in the middle income 
ranges. We simply have had no 
previous experience with a popu- 
lation that includes, for example, 
12% million consumer spending 
units which early last year had a 
cash or equivalent income of 
$7,000 or more before taxes—a 
rise of 210% since 1941. More- 
over, we must prepare for the day 
in 1965 when—assuming constant 
dollars—these families will jump 
another 50% to 19 million. 


Protect Capital from Inflation 


The nub of our burden—if it 
can properly be called a burden 
—is that America’s families are 
looking to our industries—bank- 
ing and investment—for an in- 
creasingly wide range of services. 
In learning to plan for a secure, 
long-range financial future, peo- 
ple are demanding an adequate 
return for their money. They may 
be unable to understand the com- 
plexities of industrial growth or 
the wonders of automation, as 


indeed few people can. But the 
public is learning, nevertheless, 
that one of the costs of our prog- 
ress and prosperity has been in- 
flation, and people have set out, 
accordingly, not only to invest, 





*An address by Mr. Lawrence before 
the. Pacific Coast Banking School, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Aug. 22, 1956. __ 


but to protect their capital from 
eroding in the face of rising prices. 


At the Stock Exchange during 
the past several years we have de- 
voted a bulk of our educational 
effort to creating an awareness of 
the enormous investment opportu- 
nities that are open to a people 
grown suddenly prosperous. 


We have met with marked suc- 
cess and I should like to tell you 
briefly what we have done, and 
how we have gone about it. But 
since only a wild optimist would 
claim that we have more than 
scratched the surface . . since 
banking executives will be a de- 
terming factor in any future suc- 
cess we have... and since a boy- 
hood spent here in Washington 
has left me with some idea of the 
misunderstanding that frequently 
exists when some people look east, 
I would first like to mention three 
critical factors that helped shape 
the Exchange’s program. 


Industry’s Capital Requirements 


The first is that U. S. corpora- 
tions need staggering. amounts of 
equity money to create the jobs, 
plants and products required for 
the future. In the face of pro- 
gressively higher income taxes, 
and the capital gains tax, and an 
expanding middle-income popula- 
tion the “big rich” are no longer 
able to supply the bulk of what 
is needed. In the past decade, for 
example, industry raised about 
$20 billion in new growth money 


by selling stocks. But three times’ 


that amount—$60 billion of new 
equity money—will be needed to 
meet 1965’s goals on a sound basis 
—that is, without piling up cor- 
porate debt to what could become 
burdensome levels. That kind of 
money—$60 billion in the next 10 
years—can only come from a mass 
of people who are able to under- 
take the specific risks of share- 
ownership. Institutions, of course, 
will provide a substantial portion 
of the new equity money required. 
Nevertheless, achieving our goals 
means nothing less than adding 
the concevt of “mass investment” 
to the American fabric, along with 
the twin “M’s” that have. shaped 
the U. S. economy—mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution. 


Liquid Market for Investments 


The second element that helped 
frame the Exchange’s program can 
be found in the needs of our own 
Exchange Community. If the 
Stock Exchange is to remain alert 
to the immediate needs of a dy- 
namic economy it must provide a 
liquid market able to meet a man’s 
investment needs quickly, con- 
veniently and openly. It also must 
provide a market broad enough to 
encourage an annual industrial 
growth measured in billions of 
dollars. This, obviously, can best 
be achieved as more millions of 
people make sound use of their 
investment opportunities, and 
sensible use of our facilities. The 
Stock Exchange is, in short, much 
more than a trading mechanism 
enclosed in a large hall. It lies at 
the heart of an economic system 


-that capitalism ought to be shared 


that must always be responsive, 


.bold and frnee—and_ of service to 


all the American people. 


_ Sound Investment Planning 


The final factor influencing our 
program is the deeply-held con- 
viction that the brightest chapters 
of America’s economic story are 
yet to be written. In a venture- 
some nation it is logical and nec- 
essary for people who are in- 
formed and who can afford the 
risks to stake some of their funds 
—in.their own self-interest—on an 
expanding future. There is ample 
historical evidence that over the 
years sound common stocks have 
a way of appreciating in value, of 
protecting purchasing power and 
of contributing to a steadily high- 
er standard of living. Moreover, 
apart from dollar considerations it 
is an axiom of democracy that 
freedom is not to be limited but 
to be shared. The Exchange’s edu- 
cation program, built around the 
theme, “Own Your Share of 
American Business,” is thus an 
extension of the idea of freedom 
from the political sphere to the 
economic. Our economic structure 
can, in fact, become as broadly- 
based and as vigorous as our po- 
litical democracy. 

With these factors in the back- 
ground — industry’s need for 
growth money, the necessity of 
providing a broad, liquid securi- 
ties market, and the conviction 
that people everywhere should be 
given a chance to share directly in 
future growth — the Exchange 
mapped its education program. 

When we began we knew 
alarmingly little about the. size 
of the job we had to do, or about 
our customers, or where they 
lived, or what motivated their in- 
vestments. Extensive and pains- 
taking research supplied us with 
many of the answers—and they 
were not always comforting. Par- 
ticularly when we discovered that 
less than 25% of the adult popula- 
tion knew what a common stock 
is, or understood the work of the 
Stock Exchange. 

There were many people, we 
found, who believed cattle are 
traded on the Stock Exchange. 
There were others who said that 
the shares bought and sold daily 
on the floor are owned by the Ex- 
change and its officers. As an of- 
ficer I am almost moved to say 
“amen.” 

But against an obvious lack of 
knowledge we found an impres-. 
sive desixe -to- know more about 
investments, and a healthy feeling 


by more people. A nationwide sur- 
vey we conducted showed, for ex- 
ample,.that-forty million Ameri- 
cans felt it would be a fine thing 
for more people to own stocks; 20 
million people expressed interest 
in a type of regular stock purchase 
plan similar to the Exchange’s 
Monthly Investment Plan. Four 
million non-shareowning house- 
holds had actually considered | 
stock investments within the year 
of the survey. 


pages, but in the news sections 
where more potential investors 
would be likely to see them. This 
advertising, incidentally, has been 
vigorously backed to a greater and 
greater extent by our Member 
Firms. Simultaneously, merchan- 
dising programs were prepared 
for our Member Firms to help 
them bring the investment story 
closer to home. 


A grass-roots Investor’s Infor- 
mation Program and _ speaker’s 
bureau—spearheaded by Member 
Firms—has been set up in over 
60 leading cities across the coun- 
try, including San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Spokane and 
Seattle here on the Coast. Already 
many of these groups, working 
with Chambers of Commerce, 
civic associations and educational 
organizations have been notably 
successful in explaining and 
strengthening the link between 
Main Street and Wall Street. Over 
the years, we plan to broaden the 
Investor’s Information Program to 
include about 200 cities. 


Meetings with Institutional 
Functions 


Similarly, specific information 
programs have been developed for 
schools and universities, and for 
our listed companies so that the 
shareownership story can be car- 
ried directly to students, em- 
ployes, stockholders and the gen- 
eral public. We have also begun 
to work closely with institutional 
investors like banks and insurance 
companies to explain the Ex- 
change’s operations in terms of 


their specific needs and problems. 
During the late fall and winter we 
plan to schedule additional weekly 
meetings at the Exchange with in- 
stitutional investors. Should any 
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of you be in New York later this 
year we would very much enjoy 
having you spend the day 

us at one of our Friday meetings 
for institutional investors. If you 
can possibly join us I coxtalaly 
hope you will let me know. 


In the area of public relations 
and public information we have 
greatly expanded the flow of 
material for newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television sta- 
tions. Entertaining and educa- 
tional films have been produced 
and are reaching millions of peo- 
ple each year through television 
and local civic and business meet- 
ings. Our monthly “Exchange” 
Magazine has been redesigned 
and its features expanded. The 
Magazine now boasts a paid cir- 
culation of about 115,000. It is one 
of the most-widely quoted publica- 
tions in the country. 


Legislative Efforts 

Our efforts, as you can see, have 
taken us far afield from, the job 
of simply running a market place. 
And we have, of course, also con- 
cerned ourselves with problems 
of taxation—specifically the capi- 
tal gains tax and the double tax 
on corporate dividends which are 
inhibiting the public’s equity in- 
vestments at a time when such 
investments must be encouraged. 
One development with which we 
are particularly pleased is an 
Exchange-drafted model state law 
which makes it possible to give 
gifts of stock to minors without 
the maze of red tape usually en- 
countered. Thus far, 13 states, 
including California and Colo- 
rado, have written this measure 


Continued on page 24 
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_ This is not an offering of these shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an 
offer to buy any of such shares. Theoffering is made only by the Circular. 


125,000 Shares 


The Indiana National Bank 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Common Stock 
($20 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these Shares at 

$65 per share have been issued by the bank to holders of its Common Stock of 

record August 24, 1956, which rights expire September 13, 1956, as more fully 
set forth in the Circular. 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase 
any unsubscribed shares and, during and after the subscription period, may offer 
shares of Common Stock as set forth in the Circular, 





Use of Advertising and Other 
Techniques 


| 
To meet the needs of this wide | 
audience the Exchange Commu- | 
nity moved to broaden its serv-| 
ices, open new offices, recruit | 
more people and streamline its | 
facilities. Simultaneously, the Ex- | 
change itself mapped an extensive | 
information program that makes | 
effective use of all the modern | 
media of communications. | 
Weighed against the budgets and | 
programs of some of the nation’s | 
major industries it is a painfully | 
modest effort. And it is made 
more difficult by the obvious nec- 
essity of telling the shareowner- 
ship story in its most elementary 
form. Nevertheless, the work we | 
began several years ago repre- 
sented a marked departure from 
the past. 


We began an advertiseing pro- | 
gram in leading newspapers and 
magazines designed to take the | 
mystery and fear out of stock 
investments, and we put our 
messages not on’ the financial 





Copies of the Circular may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Circular may legally be distributed, 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. A. G. Becher & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis City Securities Corporation 


Collett & Company, Inc. 


Indianapolis Bond and Share Corporation 


Kiser, Cohn & Shumaker, Inc. Raffensperger, Hughes &Co. Cruttenden &Co. 


Incorporat 








Francis I. duPont & Co. The Hlineis Company A. M. Kidder & Co. 
Gavin L. Payne & Company, Inc. Newton Todd Company, Ine. 
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New Dimensions in Management 
Compared to Yesterday's Boss 


By ROGER 


M. KYES* 


Vice-President of General Motors 


General Motors Institute graduates are told the requisites of 
good managers, as compared with the “old boss,” include: 
(1) attitude of the “inquiring” mind; (2) making “informed” 
decisions; (3) being public minded and in step with currents 


of thought; (4) being leaders 


of thought as well as action; 


and (5) setting the record straight regarding the progressive- 

ness of business and its mutuality, not conflict, with the goals 

of the good society. Vice-President Kyes refers to deficiencies 

to be overcome in mastering higher temperatures for chemi- 

cally-operated engines and nuclear reactors, and the problems 

of cooling, to illustrate the tasks awaiting future leaders in - 
management. 


The definition of management 
has changed radically within my 
lifetime. Not so long ago there was 
enly the boss. And he was just 
that. He ran 
the show. He 
tolerated no 
interference— 
and indeed he 
was offered 
little, not even 
from his gov- 
ernment. 

The boss felt 
secure in his 
conviction 
that he knew 
everything 
there was to 
know about 
his business, 
and anything 
that could possibly affect it. The 
physical world around him held 
little that seemed likely to turn 
out to be an unknown quantity, 
either then or in the future. 

As an example of a boss 
supremely sure of himself I give 
you a leading automobile manu- 
facturer of 1912. This man ad- 
vertised the car he was bringing 
to market in that year as “My 
farewell Car.” He shouted to the 
world that his 1912 model repre- 
sented the ultimate that would 
ever be achieved in automotive 
engineering .and design; that no 
one would succeed at any time in 
building a better automobile. 

The boss of yesterday was con- 
fident that things as they stood 
and as he saw them were as they 
should be and always would be. 


Today We Welcome Change 


The manager of today can be 
certain of only one thing: that the 
process of change is inevitable and 
unending. He can influence and 
direct it for good or otherwise ac- 
cording to the thought and effort 
he brings to bear upon it. 


The boss was afraid of change. 
The manager not only accepts it, 
but he sees in the process of 
change his greatest opportunity— 
indeed, the very reason for his 
function. For it is his job and his 
responsiblity to work for the 
progress of the business—and of 
course progress is nothing more 
than change for the better. 


You students are most fortunate 
to be starting your careers at a 
time in our country’s history when 
this process of change is ac- 
celerat-ng at a pace never before 
equalicd. We are in the midst—or 
more likely at the beginning—of 
a revolution in technology. Hori- 
zons in all branches of knowledge 
are being pushed outward farther 
and farther. All types of humanen- 
deavor, all asyects of our lives are 
taking on new dimensions. This 
means that in your time the art 
and ‘science of management like- 
wise will have to expand if the 
promises for future progress now 
clearly discernible are to be 
realized. 

Just to get a perspective of the 
possibilities of the future let me 
cite an example. of recent progress 
in a field with which I became 


*An address by Mr. Kyes at the Gen- 
eral eo Institute tion Exer- 
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connected at that stage of my 
career where you stand today. 


A Small Aircraft Company 


Not long after having been 
graduated from college I joined 
a company in the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry. It was a small 
operation even by contemporary 
standards. Indeed the entire in- 
dustry was of little importance as 
a factor in our economy. Aviation 
itself, particularly the commercial 
phase of it, was in its earliest in- 
fancy. Colonel Lindbergh’s un- 
believable feat in crossing the 
Atlantic from west to east in 334% 
hours non-stop had just set the 
world agog. In that same year, 
incidentally, an airline started 
passenger service out of Detroit— 
all the way to Buffalo. 


When Lindbergh flew the At- 
lantic 30 years ago he was alone in 
the skies above that vast expanse 
of ocean. On today’s trans-Atlantic 
airways a hundred planes or more 
may be underway at the same 
instant, carrying thousands of pas- 
sengers to their destinations. From 
Detroit you can take flight to 
every major city in the free world. 
The unbelievable feat of yesterday 
has become the commonplace of 
today. Aircraft manufacturing and 
commercial aviation represent the 
outstanding industrial and trans- 
portation development of.the re- 
cent past. 


But we do not stop here. Air- 
craft that will cut today’s flight 
schedules in half are beyond the 
drawing board stage. Soon it will 
be possible to have breakfast in 
New York and arrive on the West 
Coast in time for a second break- 
fast. Fiving to distant parts or 
abroad for a vacation will become 
a common experience for Ameri- 
cans. And already the scientists 
are assulting outer space. 


Incomes, Suburbanites and 
Highways 

Vast new horizons beckon in 
every field and every industry. 
Potent forces are currently at 
work to push the automobile in- 
dustry to new high levels of 
achievement. I refer to the com- 
bination of rising incomes; the 
swelling movement toward subur- 
ban living; our ability to offer 
the customer ever better values 
for his dollar; and the tremendous 
highway building program just 
now developing. I am quite cer- 
tain you will see the day when 
it will be the usual thing for a 
family to own two, or even three 
cars; when a production level of 
10 million cars a year will not be 
at all unusual. The opportunities 
ahead for the progressive manu- 
facturer and dealer in our indus- 
try stagger the imagination. 


Revolutionary Demands 


Our people will demand, and 
get, beiter homes. New concepts 
that are beyond the dream stage 
include’ year-’round, healthful 
comfort inside the home regard- 
less of outside climatic conditions. 
They include devices and servo- 
systems for doing effortlessly the 
many chores that still burden the 
days of the American homemaker. 
I am certain that a generation 
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hence your wives will no more 
understand how their mothers got 
along with all the drudgery they 
had to endure, than we today 
understand how our grandmothers 
managed with a woodburning 
stove and a washboard. 

As potential men of manage- 
ment you have an outstanding op- 
portunity to take part in and con- 
tribute to the revolutionary de- 
velopments that are certain to 
come during your working lives. 
You are in a position to help 
create new and better patterns of 
living for our people. 

More fundamentally, both as fu- 
ture managers and as citizens you 
have, by reason of your back- 
ground, training and demonstrated 
native ability, a far-above-aver- 
age capacity for assuming leader- 
ship responsibility in maintaining 
and strengthening our free societ ’. 
It is your responsibility to make 
use of your God-given talents in 
its service. 

The tasks that await future lead- 
ers in management will be more 
complex and demanding than they 
are even today. The opening of 
new fields of knowledge invari- 
ably brings with it vast new prob- 
lems. For example, turning to 
physical things first, we could de- 
sign vastly more powerful and 
efficient chemically-operated en- 
gines—had we the materials that 
would stand up in continuous op- 
eration at temperatures in the 
range of 2,500 to 5,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Higher Temperatures and Ceoling 


I am told that for really effi- 
cient use of nuclear reactors in 
producing energy we need mate- 
rials that will operate in the 
range from 5,000 to 10,000 degrees. 
The upper temperature limit in 
current, operating practice is in 
the vicinity of 1,700 degrees. 

If in these instances we need to 
find ways to push up tempera- 
tures, we are confronted with 
problems of cooling in others. For 
example, at flight speeds now vis- 
ualized as being attainable, fric- 
tion will heat the wing surfaces of 
the aircraft to bake-oven temper- 
atures. This would of course be 
intolerable to both pilot and elec- 
tronic control gear. Refrigeration 
will be necessary and will require 
as much power as propelling the 
aircraft or even more. 


I cite these examples merely to 
illustrate an important point co- 
cerning the manager of the fu- 
ture; namely, that he must be re- 
search-minded as never before. 
Fe must cu'tivate what our Pres- 
ident, Mr. Harlow H. Curtice. has 
called the attitude of the “inquir- 
ing mind.” 


Developing Inquiring Mind 

The inquiring mind seeks an 
approach to problems based on the 
recognition that anything can be 
done better. The inquiring mind 
is never satisfied with things as 
they are. It is constantly seeking 
out new knowledge. When anal- 
ysis of the facts points to trails 
leading into new and unfamiliar 
territory the manager with the 
inquiring mind approach has the 
courage to follow them. 

Our great new Technical Cen- 
ter, recently dedicated as you 
know, is an outstanding symbol 
of the inquiring mind as we un- 
derstand the term in General 
Motors. It signifies our dedica- 
tion to the concept that the world 
is not finished, that change is 
eternal, that we have it in our 
power to translate it into progress. 


While the illustrations I cited a 
moment ago related to problems 
in the physical areas, I did not 
mean to limit my point to this 
narrow field. It has application in 
all phases of the business, from 
business administration to person- 
nell policies and practices; from 
procurement to retail selling and 
servicing. 

And so I say to you, if you 
would meet your resvonsibilities 
and realize your opportunities as 
future men of management, start 


the first day on the job to culti- 
vate the attitude of the inquiring 
mind. 

The inquiring mind is a pre- 
requisite for a second attribute 
which will be crucia.ly important 
for you to have as future man- 
agers. It is a capacity for making 
informed decisions. I emphasize 
the word “informed”. 


Informed Decisiens 


Your old-time boss was under 
little necessity to heed amyone or 
anything but himself and his own 
operation. He had no governn ent 
agencies peering over his shoulder 
watching his every move. The 
customer was not in the driver’s 
seat to the extent that he is to- 
day, because many businesses 
were local in character with lit- 
tle or no competition. Within the 
laws applying to all citizens, the 
boss could very largely do as he 
pleased. 

Today the picture has com- 
pletely changed. 

First of all, we realize that 
whatever success we achieve will 
be in direct proportion to the kind 
of job we ao for the customer, 
end we seek to operate our busi- 
ness on this besis. No matter to 
which phase of the business it 
relates, no decision can be an i»- 
formed decision unless its iv pact 
on the interests of the customer 
has been determined and taken 
into account. 


Eut today there are additional 
considerations. Locally, in the 
communities where the plants are 
located, and on the national scene 
as well, a business of the scope 
of General Motors overates in a 
gold-fish bowl. Whether they be 
good or bad, the policies and 
practices of such a business s2oner 
or later become public knowledge 
—and subject to public commen- 
dation or condemnation. 


Hence the manager of today, 
unlike the boss of yesterday, needs 
to be public minded. That is an- 
other new dimension of his job. 
He must inform himself as to the 
probable impact upon the good 
standing of his company of a 
given policy decision. This is not 
to say that the way a decision 
falls will devend primarily on 
this public factor. Obviously the 
health and progress of the busi- 
ness must always be overriding 
considerations. But in our so- 
ciety today, with instantaneous 
comrunicaticn a universal asvect 
of our way of life, no manra’er 
cen afford to isolate his thinking 
within the narrow confines of his 
own direct business interests. 

We recesrized thé lov 20 *~ 
General Motors. In 1947 this 
broader view of the role of the 
menager in his community became 
the subject of a policy resolution 
formally adopted by the tov pol- 
icy committee concerned with ov- 
erations. This resolution states in 
part, and I quote: 


“.. . apart from any personal 
responsibility as a citizen of the 
community in which he resides, 
every Corporation and divisional 
executive has an obligation to 
help maintain the position of Gen- 
eral Motors as a geod responsible 
citizen of tre community.” 

Here is a clear definition of this 
new dimension in the manage- 
ment function, one that did not 
exist—or at least was not widely 
recognized—as recently as a gen- 
eration ago. 


Wondrous Electronie Equipment 


I am sure you have all heard of 
the new electronic equipment now 
available for the rapid processing 
of large masses of data. We now 
bave such an instal'ation in the 
General Motors Building in De- 
troit. 

This installation is quite a mar- 
vellous piece of mechanism. It 
can do 500,000 additions or sub- 
tractions, 33.000 divisions or 75.- 
000 multiplications per minute. It 
ean compute a 3,500-man payroll 
in 12% minutes. 

This machine can give you facts 


based on information stored in its 
Magnetic Core Memory at the 
rate of one in 154 millionths of a 
second. It is superhuman in its 
capacity to store and process data 
that have been fed into it. It and 
other devices for collecting and 
analyzing great masses of data 
will prove marvellous manage- 
ment aids. Information will be- 
come available to us that it would 
have been impossible to collect 
and analyze with traditional 
methods in time to do any good. 

But no machine will ever be 
designed to take the place of the 
inquiring mind with which the 
manager must approach his task. 
Management means’ leadership, 
not only in technical and admin- 
istrative matters but more and 
more importantly in the areas of 
human relationships and the de- 
velopment of the social and eco- 
nomic patterns of our society. | 

Unlike the boss of years ago, 
the manager ot today and tomor- 
row cannot hold himself aloof 
from the currents of thought of 
bis times. He cannot afford to 
tend to his business and let the 
rest of the world go hang—unless 
re wishes himself and his kind 
to be hung in the long run, fig- 
uratively speaking. 

Let me illustrate what I mean: 


Power of Good and Bad Ideas 


In his work, “The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money,” published in 1935, 
the late British economist John 
Maynard Keynes wrote: 

“The ideas of economists and 
political philosophers, both when 
they are right and when they are 
wrong, are more powerful than 
is commonly understood. Indeed 
the world is ruled by little else. 
Practical men, wko believe them- 
selves to be quite exempt from 
any intellectual influences, are 
usually the slaves of some defunct 
economist. 

“Madmen in authority, who 
hear voices in the air, are dis- 
tilling their frenzy from some 
academic scribbler of a few years 
back. I am sure that the power of 
vested interests is vastly exag- 
gerated compared with the gradual 
encroachment of ideas. ... Soon 
or late, it is ideas, not vested 
interests, which are dangerous for 
good and evil.” 


Keynes himself, of course, is the 
best example of his own analysis. 
His theory ran completely to gov- 
ernment control of economic 
affairs. Since Keynes wrote those 
words his own country has 
demcenstrated what happens when 
such theories are put into prac- 
tice. 


Muckraker View of Business 


The greatest challenge to man- 
agement of the future is to be 
leaders of thought as well as ac- 
tion. This is the newest and per- 
haps most significant dimension 
of the management job. Our coun- 
try and its people can continue 
to grow and prosper only as there 
is unity of purpose in all our 
endeavors. There can be no such 
unity so long as divisive and 
destructive theories and outright 
falsehoods are left to go unchal- 
lenged. 


For example, there is _ the 
strange and disturbing fact that 
in our great industrial nation the 
muckraker view of business and 
the businessman persists. We see 
it in textbooks, in current fiction 
and moving pictures. As business- 
men and managers we might feel 
inclined to regard these things as 
minor nuisances; to shrug them 
eff and sav that our accomplish- 
ments speak for themselves. 


Business Is Progressive 

But we cannot afford to do that. 
As future managers you must 
school yourselves to best those 
who would undermine our way of 
life on the intellectual as well as 
on the performance level. Above 
all it is important that you main- 
tain a clear sense of the function 
that men in business and industry 
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perform in helping to build Amer- 
ica’s future. 


It is broadly assumed, and 
charged, that industry has _ set 
itself against every economic and 
social advance yet achieved by 
our people. The facts are that 
industry’s forward strides in tech- 
nology have underwritten these 
advances. Conversely, the increas- 
ing ability of our people to pro- 
duce and consume is the fountain- 
head of industry’s own further 
progress. Here is a mutuality, and 
not a conflict, of interests. 


Industry stands for the good 
life, for the social and economic 
betterment of all, for the proposi- 
tion that to produce more. with 
the same amount of human effort 
is a sound: social and economic 
objective. Industry’s position in 
this respect rests squarely upon 
the ethical and moral concept 
of the dignity of the individual. 
To make this position more 
broadly understood is a major 


challenge management faces in 
the years ahead. 
I said earlier that you are 


fortunate in being able to launch 
your careers at this particular 
point in time. That statement may 
have struck you as being trite— 
the sort of thing that every com- 
mencement speaker inflicts upon 
his audience. However, I could not 
be more serious about anything 
than I am about this point. 


Progress Pace Is Accelerating 
Barring a major world catas- 
trophe there is no doubt that over 
the years of your working lives 
tremendous developments will 
take place. It would be idle to 
speculate now upon all the areas 
where important changes for the 
better will occur, or how rapidly. 
However, we do know that the 
pace of progress is accelerating. 
People living 30 years from now 
may well consider our present 
conditions and ways of living as 
archaic and quaint as we today 
look upon those of the 1890's. 
You will help to build this 
progress. Among you are the en- 
gineers and managers and dealers 
who will bring the 1976 model to 
the public. Among you are men 
who will carry to fruition new 
developments not even in the 
dream stage now. Among you are 
future leaders who will contribute 
significantly to the ability of our 
society to maintain and strengthen 
itself, to produce in plenty and to 


prosper in peace, 


Two With Walter Gorey 


(Special to Tue FInanctat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—My- 
ron L. Fairchild and Langston J. 
‘Goree have become associated 
with Walter C. Gorey Co., Russ 
Building. Mr. Fairchild was pre- 
viously with Hannaford & Talbot. 
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DIRECTORY OF 


STOCK and BOND HOUSES 


“Security Dealers of North America” 


A 1,600 page book containing 9,000 
listings covering all United States and 
Canadian cities. Listings are arranged 
geographically and alphabetically, and 
are comprehensively detailed: 

Firm name under which business is con- 

ducted and date established 

Street, Address, including Post Office 

District Numbers 

General Character of Business & Class 

of Securities Handled 

Names of Partners or Officers. 

of Department Heads 

Stock Exchange and Association Mem- 

berships (including N.A.S.D.) 

Phone Numbers—Private Phone Connec- 
tions—Wire Systems—tTeletype Numbers— 
Correspondents —-Clearance Arrangements 
An ALPHABETICAL ROSTER of ali firms 
showing city in which they are located is 

another valuable feature. 


Names 


Bound in durable limp fabrikoid—$12 
ENTER YOUR ORDER TODAY 
HERBERT D. SEIBERT & CO., INC. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
REctor 2-9570 
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-that they came out. 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 
EE By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Now that Vice-President Nixon has been unanimously re- 
nominated for a second term, those who were undying for him all 
the time, have a new worry. it is that he will be changed. 

Already the pinko columnists who had fought him are now 
hailing -his renomination and writing avout ; 
the new Nixcn. He has matured, these ferlows 
are finding out but he will be watched closély 
to see if he tivés up this maturity. There is 
every reason to believe, these pinko pundits 
say, that Nixon will conduct a “high level 
campaign.” After all, these fellows have. found 
out after trying to cut his political throat, 
Nixon has great ability. It is only a question 
of his making proper use. of it and if Nixon 
will but follow their guidance he will con- 
tinue to grow in stature. 

This approach seems so uniform on the 
part of the Vice-President’s former traducers 
that it smacks of a campaign, naving not been 
able to beat him, tc take him over and mould 
him to their mind; fashion him and use him 
their own ends. 


Those who admired Nixon admired him for what he was. 
His admirers constituted the great bulk of the Republican organ- 
ization. They admired Nixon for the fight he made in the Con- 
gressional campaigns of 1954: they admired him for his hard 
hitting tactics. It was because of his hard hitting, his hard cam- 
paigning, that he became the symbol of the Taft Republican when 
the fight to ditch him developed. 











Carlisle Bargeron 


Nixon was never a Taft man. He worked hard against Taft in 
1952 and just as hard for Eisenhower. There is not the slightest 
reason to doubt that his attitude on foreign aid isn’t the same as 
Eisenhower’s. 


I would take more of a psychologist than I am to explain why, 
when there were efforts to ditch him, it was ihe old Taft crowd 
that went to his rescue. The explanation probably lies in the fact 
that it was those “damned Eastern liberals” who were after him, 
and indeed, it was en the proposition that if he should succeed to 
the Presidency, the “old guard isolationists’ would be back in 
power that Stassen sought to make his case. He went to Tom 
Dewey with it, to those others of the Eastern “liberal” persuasion, 
the “internationalists,’ and couldn’t arouse them. They would 
have been aroused had they thought Nixon was the slightest threat 
to their cause. The fact is there is no reason to believe he is. 


Now that he has been renominated there is a studied effort 
on the part of the pinko writers to neutralize him. Nixon reads 
their stuff and I am not sure that he will not be influenced and 
conduct their type of a campaign. Should this be true the pinkoes 
will have really accomplished something. 


The Republicans may not think so but they need a hard hitting 
campaigner this year. Mr. Eiserihower isn’t going to do too much 
campaigning and if he does it will be on that-high plateau which 
our pinkoes and leftists seem so much to enjoy. He and Governor 
Stevenson, both, as I take it, are for a better America with peace 
all over the world. 


To the man in the-street there is no difference between them 
and no difference in the two parties. To this man in the street 
there are no issues. Four years ago it was getting the boys out of 
Korea. They are out and people are liable to forget how it was 


The worker knows that employment fs at the highest rate in 
history and that wages are the highest.. The labor unions have 
more members than ever before; they have greater financial 
strength. But do they give Eisenhower credit for it? No, he has 
not made buddies of their leaders. With their highly developed 
“educational” programs they are daily feeding their members raw 
meat. These members know that their wages won’t come down 
under the Democrats and that under a Democratic Administratien 
their leaders will be dined at the White House and they will bask 
in the reflected dignity. 


It will be difficult, too, tc sell small business men that they 
won’t be just as well off under the Democrats as the Republicans. 
The farmers—you get conflicting reports about how they feel but 
it is apparent they don’t feel too happy. 

The Republicans need badly in this campaign a hard-hitting 
man to remind the country of what took place under the 20 years 
of New and Fair Dealism, of the two wars, of inflation. They have 
tried pretty hard but the polls indicate they are not going to get 
back the Negro vote. In short, the Republicans have plenty of work 
to do and they need some hard hitting, not high plateau stuff, to 
do it. Nixon has hitherto been their best man. I hope he and his 
high Republican counsellors don’t listen to his ill meaning friends 


who want to make him over. 
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- Private Boards of Directors. 
Without Government Intervention 


By EDWIN J. SCHLESINGER 
Investment Counsel, New York City 


To forestall governmental intervention, as in the case of utili- 
ties and bank security affiliates, and to retain small stock- 
holder interest when economic conditions become rough, 
Mr. Schlesinger advises boards of directors be comprised of 
those who sérve the competitive position of the firm—rather 


f 


. With the steady. increase of. the 
number of. Americans — holding 
‘stocks, added importance is given 
to the necessity of seeing that 
.those_ compa- 
nies whose 
stocks are held 
are capably 
managed. In 
‘order to have 
capable man- 
agement, the 
companies 
must, in the 
first instance, 
have the right 
boards of di- 
rectors. 

In privately- 
held compa- 
nies, the ef- 
ficiency of the 
directors is to a greater or lesser 
degree a private matter. But 
where the stocks of companies are 
widely held by the public, the di- 
rectors are confronted with the 
distinct obligation of serving a 
useful purpose. In other words, 
unless the directors give strength 
to the companies they serve, fair 
play demands that they resign. 


It is difficult to outline just 
what is to be expected of direc- 
tors, other than the hope that 
they will have the small stock- 
holders’ interest at heart, but not 
so difficult to say what they 
should not be. The _ directors 
should not, in the first instance, 
represent financial institutions 
who are creditors of the cor- 
poration, nor should they repre- 
sent exclusively the large stock- 
holders. The -directors should 
constitute a group which will add 
strength to the company by their 
diversified experience and abil- 
ity, and whose chief interest is to 
see that the company will steadily 
improve its competitive position 
and weather storms. This, doubt- 
less, sounds a bit utopian, but it 
is a must for a successful com- 
pany. 

During the past few years busi- 
ness has been such as to enable 
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‘than’ creditor-financial institutions and large stockholders. 


most companies to forge ahead. 
However, let conditions become a 
bit rough and the need for the 
right sort of directors will prompt- 
ly become apparent. If the small 
stockholder is not going to be 
frightened into selling out his 
holdings the moment dark clouds 
gather on the business horizon, 
the proper steps must be planned 
in advance to be assured of the 
right sort of directors. Since there 
is a real need to settle this prob- - 
lem now, it is to be fervently 
hoped that the customary mistake 
will not be made to await the 
action of some governmental body, 
either presently in existence or to 
be legislated into being, before 
the necessary steps are taken. The 
case of the public utility holding 
companies and the abolition of 
the security affiliates of banks 
may be worth reinembering. In 
brief, it should be clear that it 


will prove much better to 
straighten out.the situation vol- 
untarily than be compelled to do 
so by some outside force. 


Andrew C. Reid Adds 


(Special to THE FInaNcIaL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich.—Chester F. 
Slicey is with Andrew C. Reid & 
Company, Ford Building, mem- 
bers of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change. 


Joins Keenan & Clarey 


(Special to THe FrnaNnctat CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Gor- 
don L. Emerson is now with 
Keenan & Clarey, Inc., MeKnight 
Building. 


With Minneapolis Assoc. 
(Special to THe FrInanctat CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Adolph 
Stenseth is now connected with 
Minneapolis Associates, Inc., Rand 


Tower. 
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Theie securities have not been and are not being offered 
to the public. This announcement appears 
as a matter of record only. 


Home Finance Group, Inc. 


$1,500,000 
5% Notes 
due July 1, 1971 


$280,000 


6% Capital Debentures, Series B 
due August 1, 1970 


Direct placement of these securities has been negotiated 
by the undersigned 


R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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Nation’s Number 


One Opportunity 


In Southern Regional Growth 


By HONORABLE LeROY COLLINS* 


Governor, State of Florida 
Chairman, Southern Regional Education Board 


Florida Governor discusses the South as the nation’s number 
‘ one opportunity, and the “Point Clear Plan,” a nuclear energy 
and regional cooperative program to develop the vast poten- 
tials of the South’s human and material resources, which was 


adopted by the 1955 Southern 


Governors’ Conference and as- 


signed to the Southern Regional Education Board, a unique 
interstate compact agency, for study and suggested guidance. 
Governor Collins asks “why*should not the South make such 
a contribution with our own resources, with our own brain 
power, and the brain power of others who are eager to come 


here and help 


In preparing for the 1955 
Southern Governors’ Conference, 
held last October at Point Clear, 
Ala., I was strongly convinced of 
the vast po- 
tentials of the 
South in its 
human and 
material re- 
sources, and I 
was chal- 
lenged by the 
thought of 
how they 
could be de- 
veloped to 
their fullest 
by all of the 
States of the 
South w or k- 
ing coopera- 
tively. 

I felt then, as now, that the 
most effective tool for bringing 

about that, development would be 
found in the field of nuclear en- 
ergy. 


Southern Nuclear Energy and 
Regional Cooperation 


I wags anxious that we combine 
the two ingredients—nuclear en- 
ergy atid regional cooperation — 
and see what we could come up 
with, and my fellow Southern 
Governors agreed. 

The result was the adoption at 
the 1955 Southern Governors’ 
Conference of what has _ since 
come to be known as the “Point 
Clear Plan.” 

I must confess frankly that I 
had no idea we could enlist such 
enthusiastic support of Southern 
governors, Southern educators 
and Southern industrialists, or 
that we could bring together such 
a large and distinguished gather- 
ing of top-level representatives 
from these three fields—govern- 
ment, education and industry. 

So, to all of you who have par- 
ticipated in the Point Clear proj- 
ect from its inception or have 
joined the work as it progressed, 
let me express my gratitude and 
warmest commendation. I only 
wish I could have been with you 
in all of the planning sessions. 

A special word of appreciation 
is due from all of us to the staff 
of the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, which—with no ad- 
vance warning—had the Point 
Clear project passed to it by the 
Southern governors. 

As Chairman of the SREB, I 
am proud of the way the staff 
has carried out this. assignment. 
No other region in the nation has 
such an organization, and the 
South is indeed richer because of 
this interstate compact agency, 
upon which it relies for so many 
important services. 

And—if you'll indulge me one 
more point of personal pride—I 
want you to know how very 
pleased I am that this final work 
conference is being held here in 
Vlorida. 


Fastest Growing State 


This is a frortier State — a 
pioneer State. We don’t have to 





Gov. LeRoy Collins 


us to do it?” 


be boastful and yet we are not 
introverts either. Percentagewise, 
we have the fastest growing ma- 
jor State in America, and we’re 
anxiously working to keep our 
‘growth in sound balance. 

Our people are deeply inter- 
ested in what we are doing here 
tonight, Florida, without a doubt, 
is sold on nuclear energy. 

I-am not here to try to sell you 
on nuclear energy. That would be 
a little like trying to sell a geol- 
ogist on the Grand Canyon. 

Our Southland has been char- 
acterized as the nation’s number 
one economic problem. That has 
been true. It remains true if we 
are static in our thinking; if we 
feel helpless; if we want to make 
out a case for appeal to others 
for aid to dependents. 


South’s Economic Picture 

Our. per-capita income is still 
the lowest in the nation. Our 
standard of living is the lowest. 
Our standards of health and edu- 
cation are also the lowest. We 
might as well admit these facts, 
because they are,grue. 

But the Soutkyts not the na- 
tion’s number one economic prob- 
lem. Actually, our region is the 
nation’s number one opportunity. 
There is a big difference. 

Problems are handicaps. To 
solve them is a boring, tedious 
process people like to avoid. Op- 
portunities are exciting and chal- 
lenging, and people rush to open 
their doors. 


We know we have the resources, 
human and material, to develop 
standards here unmatched any- 
where. We are moving forward. 
We feel the surge of new immeas- 
urable strength. Our income, our 
education, our health are now im- 
proving at a more rapid rate than 
in any other region of the na- 
tion, In other words, we are now 
doing more for self-improvement 
than our neighbors. 


But we are by no means satis- 
fied. We are not content to hold 
our present momentum. 


With our creativeness we want 
soon to be able to say to the 
skeptics everywhere, “Come see 
for yourselves; here is this region 
which God has so richly blessed, 
we have banished poverty and ig- 
norance and disease; ruts have 
given way to rational reform; the 
last remnants of decadence have 
been routed by inexorable de- 
termination and dedication. 


Years ago, Henry Grady her- 
alded the “New South.” And we 
do have a new South now. It is 
a South with a glorious record of 
progress. But we are planning a 
far greater South—a new, new 
South, a South that isn’t whining 
about bad breaks we’ve had; a 
South that isn’t rushing to Wash- 
ington at the drop of every Fed- 
eral dollar; a South of self-reliant 
people with an adventuresome 
spirit, determined to take advan- 
tage of their opportunities. 


Seek Opportunities to Benefit 
the Nation 

And we are not altogether self- 

ish in our ambitions either. In- 

stead, we in the South eagerly 
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seek opportunities wherein we can 
make contributions to the national 
life. ~ 
We know an individual’s 
strength is in proportion to his 
determination to “give” and is not 
measured by his desire to “get.” 
So it is with states. So it is with 
regions. So it is with nations. 
As Americans, our leadership 
in international affairs must be 
tuned to what we can contribute 
to the progress and prosperity of 
the whole world—not simply by 
the dollars we may give. or, lend, 


but by understanding and know]l- | 


edge which we can share. 
Once there were two trees. One 


owas short and scrubby. It reached 


just above the underbrush. As it 
looked down at the grass and 
weeds, it said to itself, “My, how 
big I am.” The other was a tall 
and majestic tree which reached 
to the very top of the forest. This 
tree looked up to the limitless 
skies above and the stars,. and 
said, “My, how little I am.” 

America is big. We are indeed 
the biggest tree in the forest, but 
we look out at the almost infinite 
challenge of world leadership, and 
we must think and react in terms 
of the world-wide responsibility 
this entails. 


Develop the “Good Atom” 


Nuclear development is of in- 
calculable importance in _ itself, 
but transcending that is the im- 
portance of the philosophy which 
accompanies and sparks nuclear 
development. 

The energies of the_ liberated 
atom far exceed anything. previ- 
ously imagined by man. We now 
have in our hands a tool with 
which we can — literally — move 
mountains. 

But when man split the atom, 
he released a force far more 
weighty than the ominous impact 
of an atomic chain reaction. He 
cemented forever upon his shoul- 
ders an awesome responsibility— 
the responsibilty for how the 
atony should be used. 

Man’s first use of nuclear en- 
ergy—as a hideous new instrument 
of death—is a poor monument to 
his stewardship as a responsible 
inhabitant of the globe. Yet it well 
could become just that, since in 
nuclear energy mankind does have 
the means by which it could de- 
stroy itself. 

No rational person would now 
dispute that man must, out of 
sheer necessity for survival, see 
to it that the atom is never used 
for destruction. 

There is no longer any doubt 
that we must develop the atom as 
the “good atom.” 


So the choice of how nuclear 
energy must be used no longer is 
between peaceful or non-peaceful 
purposes. The question facing us 


-now is how best to use the “good 


atom.” 


This is just as important an 
issue aS peace or war. In fact, it 
is the question of peace or war, 
since if we choose the wrong an- 
swer, we are headed straight to- 
ward the rocks again. 


I believe the historians to come 
will point up two great political 
revolutions of the 18th, 19th and 
20th centuries. Both of them—as 
is the case of all revolutions — 
sprang from ideas. We _ well 
should be proud of these two 
ideas, for it was America that 
gave birth to both of them. One 
is the idea of national indepen- 
dence — the other is the idea of 
nuclear development. 


The age-old human longing for 
freedom and abundance is bound 
up in these two ideological rev- 
olutions which are sweeping the 
world. Man has always yearned 
for these and, until fairly recently, 
he has yearned in vain. 


The American Heritage 


It took America to prove that 
it is possible to achieve both. 

It was the American Revolu- 
tion which first showed the world 
that-a colenial people could -at- 
tain national independence and 





the dignity and freedom which 
accompany self-government. This 
was the pebble which set up rip- 
ples which are now tidal waves 


beating against the crumbling 
rocks of colonialism throughout 
the 20th century world. 

We were a fortunate people. 
Not only did we win our national 
independence, but we were fort- 
ified with traditions of the rights 
of man which enabled us at the 
same time to lay the framework 
for the greatest- democracy yet 
known. 

Many other peoples, inspired by 
our revolution to win their own 
national independence, were not 
so fortunate. Some, after obtain- 
ing national independence, failed 
to establish democratic safeguards 
which were essential to secure its 
permanence. 

Witness the case of most of the 
Communist revolutions. They lost 
not only their opportunity for a 
democratic way of life, but their 
national independence as well. 

Nevertheless, the world-wide 
surge for national independence 
swells even larger. It is the age- 
less yearning of men to be free. 

Hiroshima was the birth pang 
of the second idea which now 
grips the world with new fasci- 
nation. Again, it was America 
which gave birth to-the idea. ’ 

Nuclear development should not 
be characterized as a political idea 


.because government sponsored the 


research which produced it; but 
rather because of its long-range 
political effects. 

It is not the destructive power 
of nuclear energy which has cap- 
tured the minds of the people of 
the world. It is the far greater 
power of the “good atom”—the 
power for attaining a peaceful and 
abundant life for millions of in- 
habitants of this globe who here- 
tofore dared not even hope for 
anything. better than the most 
meager day-to-day existence. 
And this means political progress. 


Nucleonic Potentials 


Now, informed leaders in un- 
derdeveloped areas see in nuclear 
energy a source of electric power 
where none existed before, a po- 
tential cure for diseases which 
were incurable, and a means of 
improving farm products and in- 
creasing their crop yields. 

They see that their people can 
in their lifetime industrialize and 
produce enough food to sustain an 
industrial economy. They see that 
nuclear energy can be a key to 
this and — that they will not have 
to depend on sustenance from a 
guardian country. 

Nuclear energy is indeed a rev- 
olutionary idea. Combine it with 
the revolutionary idea of national 
independence and the implications 
become enormous, and the oppor- 
tunities great. 


While nuclear development 
should encourage national polit- 
ical independence, at the same 
time it calls for closer relation- 
ship between nations. Democratic 
ideals and objectives must be a 
common denominator among na- 
tions for a peaceful world. Such 
will not come from force, or by 
barter. Knowledge, understanding 
and cooperation are the key fac- 
tors. 


Our emphasis upon indepen- 
dence must in-no-way detract 
from. the ever, growing necessity 
of interdependence. In fact, as 
nations-grew strong internally, of 
course, they must grow stronger 
in the aceeptance of their respon- 
sibility to their neighbors and to 
the world. 


What the South Can Do for 
Mankind 


The delegates to the Point Clear 
nuclear energy work conference 
have an opportunity to provide an 
imvortant contribution to the lead- 
ership America must provide for 
the world. What you do here for 
the South you will be doing for 
mankind everywhere. 


There is a world need for a liv- 
ing laboratory—a great center for 





study, research and, above all, 
service. Why should not the South 
make such a contribution with 
our OWn resources, with our own 
brain power, and the brain power 
of others who are eager to come 
here and help us do it? 

But I am not here to suggest to 
you what recommendations should 
come out of this work conference. 

The principal goal of this work 
conference is to draw up sugges- 
tions for the Southern governors. 
They have requested guidance for 
appropriate action, by our individ- 
ual States and the region; to put 
nuclear energy to work more effi- 
ciently and at a faster tempo, for 
the future development of the 
South. 


States Are Looking for Guidance 


As I understand it, you plan to 
evolve these suggestions in two 
steps. 

First, you will review the data 
collected up to this time through 
your efforts and by the SREB 
staff under your direction. This 
material appears to point. up the 
South’s needs and actual oppor- 
tunities for development of nu- 
clear energy. 

Secondly, it is expected that 
you will apply your respective 
skills, experience and imagina- 
tion to this mass of data. It rep- 
resents a gigantic cooperative ef- 
fort throughout the region, and 
should be rich reference material. 
And from a pooling of your spe- 
cial knowledge and skills; in the 
light of this reference material, 
should come some valuable sug- 
gestions. : 

It is certainly not my province 
to suggest what recommendations 
should emerge from this confer- 
ence. But I am aware that every 
one of the participants here is an 
expert in one field or another. 
Many of you are internationally 
known. 

Although it is the governors 
who must initiate any action pro- 
grams stemming from this meét- 
ing, the governors are counting 
on you for suggested guidance. 
Your intellect and your special 
talents, supplemented by a unique 
inventory of Southern need and 
opportunities in the nuclear field, 
should produce some _ inspiring 
ideas for action. 

So far in this project, there has 
been a gratifying team effort by 
leaders in the State governments, 
industry, education, agriculture 
and medicine. I earnestly hope 
this teamwork can be maintained 
at this work conference and the 
concept carried over into the rec- 
ommendations which emerge. 

You have an opportunity to plot 
a course for a region’s progress 
and its very future—to stimulate 
and set an example for a nation, 
and to benefit mankind. I will 
be keenly disappointed if the sole 
result of this meeting is a mere 
report. 

Grandiose suggestions impossi- 
ble to carry out will be useless. 
But ingenious, dramatic plans are 
not impractical merely because 
they have never been tried. 

I would challenge you then to 
plan creatively. Be sound and 
realistic, but be bold. We need 
ideas to match the magnitude of 
the potentials of the atom. 

Remember, we have a South 
to build, a nation to serve, and a 
world to convince. 


Four With Franklin 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Lyman 
C. Beardsley, John H. Brenner, 
Fred W. Collins and George S. 
Crozier are now connected with 
Samuel B. Franklin & Company, 
215 West Seventh Street. Mr. 
Beardsley was previously with 
Shelley, Roberts & Co. 


B. C. Morton Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Gerald 
V. Coulter has been added to the 
staff of B. C. Morton & Co., 1752 
West Adams Boulevard. 
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Philadelphia’s Rent Control Law Held Invalid . 


City Title Insurance head reveals Philadelphia Common Pleas 
Court declared rent control illegal and that decision,- based 
upon factual survey made of rental housing conditions, stated 


“no situation exists which is 


By a decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Philadelphia 
County, in the case of Warren vs 
City of Philadelphia, it was held 
that the 1955 Rent Control Ordi- 
nance was invalid, arbitrary and 
void; the court further holding 
that no emergency existed in the 
City of Puiladelphia, it was 
pointed out by Saul Fromkes, 
President of City Title Insurance 
Company of New York. 


The ordinance contained the 
classic findings and among other 
things, provided that a survey be 
made of the rental housings con- 
ditions then existing in the City 
of Philadelphia and that a report 
therecn be made to the Mayor 
on or before Nov. 15, 1955. The 
survey which was conducted on 
a saniple basis disclosed that tne 
mean habitable vacancy rate for 
the City of Philadelphia as of 
October 1955 was 3.4%. 


Average Vacancy Rate 


According to Mr. Fromkes the 
findings of fact made by the court 
discloses that the average vacancy 
rate of housing in Philadelphia 
between 1920 and 1956 was less 
than 2%. The court also found 
that the vacancy rate in Phila- 
delphia has increased from 1.3% 
on April 1950 to'2.2% on April, 
1954 to 3.4% on October 1955 and 
also found that since the termina- 
tion of Federal Rent Controls on 
June 30, 1953 there have been no 
such controls in: Pittsburgh, De- 
troit or Chicago or in Baltimore 
since July, 1954 and that increases 
in rentals within the two year 
period after determination or rent 
controls were as follows: Balti- 
more 4.2%; Chicago 7.2%; Detroit 
6.3%; Pittsburgh 10.9%, and Phil- 
adelphia 4.5% and that the ex- 
perience of the above cities clearly 
indicates that the termination of 
controls has not presented a 
threat to health, safety, morals or 
general welfare as reflected by 
exorbitant increases in rentals. 


After stating the above men- 
tioned findings ot fact, the court 
said “one' of the issues of fact. is 
the determination of a ‘normal 
vacancy rate, this determination is 
relative to the issue of an emer- 
gency. The most recent effort to 
determine the actual rate was by 
means. of a survey which was in- 
stituted and conducted on a sam- 
ple basis. The survey reported a 
mean. vacancy rate of 3.4%.” The 
court further continued: 


No Dangerous Segment 


“The survey average upon anal- 
ysis is most interesting and en- 
lightening. The figure of 3.4% is 
the average of the percentages of 
the various classifications which 
form’ the basis of the survey. 
Vacancies in lowest rental areas 
are 4.6%; in the $25 to $49.99 
rental group the rate is 4.2%; in 
low rental areas occupied pre- 
dominantly by non-whites, the 
percentage of vacancies rises to 
5.1%: in the classification in 
which. non-whites constitute 10 to 
49.99% of the group, vacancy rate 
is 5.6%. .The lowest* percentages 
found by the survey are in the 
high rental value areas, and in 
these areas occupied by a predom- 
inantly white population. We can 
but conclude, after analyzing the 
percentages in the, various classi- 
fications surveyed, that no’ situa- 
tion exists which is .temporarily 
dangerous, and the conditions re- 
vealed do not necessitate immedi- 
ate or quick action.” 


Means Test 
The City Title President also 
called attention to the following 
as part of the decision, namely: 
“Without facts which establish an 
emergency, rent control in the 
language of the court, in White's 


temporarily dangerous. . . .” 


Appeal, is ‘regulation run mad’. 
Tne record in this case does not 
establish an emergency. The city 
relies on the vacancy rate, a seri- 
ous housing shortage, lack of new 
construction to relieve limited-in- 
come tenants, lack of new con- 
struction to eliminate the housing 
shortage in rental units, and the 
alleged disruptive practices which 
will result if no controls are pres- 
ent, for the establishment of an 
emergency. 


“We have considered and found 
that the vacancy rate alone does 
not constitute an emergency; the 
concern over limited-income ten- 
ants is misplaced since by the 
city’s own definition no emer- 
gency exists; the lack of new con- 
struction may well be traced. to 
the control itself, as the commis- 
sion’s report indicates. Paragraph 
25 of the complaint, admitied over 
the city’s objection, avers that 
United States Department of 
Labor statistics do not reveal an 


exorbitant increase in rentals in- 


cities without rent controls. In- 
deed, the percentage of increase 
in rents in Philadelphia under 
controls is comparable to the in- 
creases in cities which have been 
decontrolied.” 


Court’s Conclusions 

The court. made the following 
conclusions: 

(1) No emergency _ exists 
housing in Philadelphia. 

(2) The evidence has overcome 
the presumption of validity. 

(3) The legislative findings 
upon which the ordinance is based 


in 


have been rebutted and are not. 


supported by evidence. 


(4) Without an emergency the 
ordinance is arbitrary, unreason- 
able and an invalid exercise of 
the police power. 

(5) The ordinance violates the 
Constitution. 

“What effect this decisicn may 
have on the New York statutes of 
rent control is highly problemati- 
cal” concluded Mr. Fromkes. 


Joins Hamilton Managem’t 
(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


OMAHA, Neb. — Wilfred W. 


Wortman has joined the staff of- 


Hamilton Management Corp. 


Two With United Secs. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
GREENSBORO, N. C. — Robert 
P. Gorrell and Andrew H. Peat- 
ross are now connected with 
United Securities Company, 
Southeastern Building. 


With Reynolds & Co. 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
DURHAM, N. C. — James A. 
Wheless is now with Reynolds & 
Co., 108 Corcoran Street. 


With Samuel & Engler Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — George A. 
Meinhart is now with Samuel & 
Engler Co., 16 East Broad Street. 
He was formerly with Vercoe & 
Co. 


With Wagenseller, Durst 

(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) ; 
_LOS ANGELES, Calif—~A. Theo- 
dore Aas is now with Wagenseller 
& Durst, Ine., 626 South Spring 
Street, members of the Los An 

geles Stock Exchange. : 


Joins Stephenson Leydecker 
(Special to Tue Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif.—Richard H. 


Dukas has become affiliated with 
Stephenson, Leydecker & Co., 


1404 Franklin Street. He was for- 
merly with Walter C. Gorey Co. 
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_A Balanced Appraisal of 
-- Toll Roads and Freeways 
By ROGER W. BABSON 
Mr. Babson expresses assurance generally in toll road bonds 
since “states would not lay out new freeway routes that would 
clearly divert much traffic from toll existing roads.” Foresees: 
fewer toll road offerings; possibility of some state bonds 
issued for existing toll road bonds; practice of providing more 


conservative estimates of traffic and revenue; and some 
bargains developing. 


The recent passage of the Fed- 
eral Highway Bill has centered a 
great deal of attention on toll 
roads and the numerous problems 
they face. 

During the 
debate on the 
Federal High- 
way Program, 
weakness be- 
gan to devlop 
in the prices 
of many toll 
road bonds. 
Finally, when 
this bill was 
passed, many 
holders of 
these bonds 
became 
alarmed and 
sold out for 
fear that the proposed new frec- 
ways would successfully compete 
with existing toll roads. Many in- 
vestors felt that the government 
highway program would shelve 
practically all plans for new toll 
roads. 

But I feel that too much stress 
has. been put on the probable 
competitive effect of freeways. 
Rememebr that state highway de- 
partments will control the ex- 
penditure of funds allotted by the 
Federal Government. In the past, 
states have encouraged the build- 
ing of toll roads. Therefore, it 
scems. quite certain. that states 
would. not lay: out new freeway 
routes that would clearly divert 
much traffic from existing toll 
roads. 


Possibilities for New Toll Roads 


Fear of competition from new 
freeways may well be only a 
temporary retardant in the plan- 
ning of new toll roads. This would 
be true of such roads considerably 
reduced travel time between 
heavily populated centers. Cer- 
tainly where current studies show 
heavy traffic possibilities, it is 
likely that new toll roads will be 
built in the future. 
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But I forecast there will be 
fewer offerings of toll road bonds, 
so that eventually we may well 
see higher prices for good existing 
toll road issues. There is also the 
strong possibiiity that. eventually 
some states may take over toll 
roads, issuing state bonds for ex- 
isting toll road bonds, thus im- 
proving their credit position. 


Risks in Toll Road Bonds 


While some states have directly 
or indirectly guaranteed interest 
and principal payments on toll 
road bonds, most issues are se- 
cured solely by revenues collected 
from users. Investors should care- 
fully check the security of issues 
offered them. Be especially cau- 
tious when buying bonds on pro- 
jected toll roads. 


Now that the Federal Govern- 
ment has agreed to furnish up to 
90% of the cost of the construc- 
tion of approved freeways, it is 
less likely that state legislators 
would promise to even partially 
support a new toll road. No doubt 
various sources will try to put 
pressure on state legislators to 
guarantee a portion of the cost 
of toll roads. But ‘I predict that 
little state support will be forth- 
coming, except in cases where 
such roads can very clearly be 
shown ‘to be self-supporting. 


Cost of Toll Reads a Stumbling 
Block 


Rising interest ‘rates and a tight 
money supply have also caused a 
price decline for outstanding toll 
road bonds. Furthermore, these 
factors add heavily to the cost 
of building. Existing toll roads 
were favored a few years ago 
with rising bond prices and easy 
money. 

Besides higher interest rates, 
materials and wage costs have 
risen 70% within the past few 
years. In 1953 and 1954 the aver- 
age cost was $980,000 a mile. Now 
it is claimed that the cost for most 
toll roads is about $1,670,000 a 
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mile. Logically this means that 
muca higner toll rates must be 
charged, adding greatly to the 
Com petitive’ position’ of fréeways. 


Engineering Estimates in Question 


The continued failure of West 
Virginia Turnpike revenues to 
come up to the estimates made 
when the bonas were first offered 
causes buyers to hesitate before 
committing themseivcs to such 
issues. But this and other experi- 
ences no doubt should lead to 
much more conservative estimates 
of traffic and revenues. 

However, recent traffic experi- 
ences in West Virginia and Ohio, 
and with extensions of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, will certainly 
put a damper on new issues for 
some time. But in the long run, 


where existing toll roads serve 


a real economic need at a fair 
level of charges, there need be no 
fear of bonds based on them. In 
the meantime, I predict that some 
bargains are likely to develop in 
existing toll road Tax-exempt 
Revenue Bonds. 


Clyde D. Harris Joins 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Clyde D. 
Farris has become associated with 
A. G. Edwards & Sons, 409 North 
Eighth Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. Mr. Harris for 35 years 
was President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cape Girardeau. 

Jacob W, Coleman Jr. has also 
become associated with A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons. 


With Prescott Wright 
(Svecia! to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Louis D. 
Brockett is now connected with 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co., 916 
Baltimore Avenue. 


Straus, Blosser Adds 
(Special to Tue Financia Curo! 5) 
. KANSAS CITY, Mo.— er P. 
Bell has become affiliated with 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 20 
West 10th Street. 


With B. C. Morton 


(Specia! to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Earl M. Leven 
has been added to the staff of B.C. 
Morton & Company, 7811 Caron- 
delet Boulevard. 


With Cruttenden & Co. 


(Snecia! to THe FINaNcrat CHRONICLE) 
OMAHA, Neb.—Justin D. Hor- 
wich is now with Cruttenden &~ 
Co., 204 South Seventeenth Street. 








New Issues 


August 29, 1956. 





$135,000,000 
334% Bonds 


Dated Sept. 14,1956 Due July 15, 1957 
Price 100% 


Federal Land Banks 


Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


$110,000,000 


3%3% Bonds 
Dated Sept. 14,1956 Due Sept. 15, 1972 


Price 99'2% 


Not redeemable bef ore maturity 





The Bonds are the secured joint and several obligations of the twelve Federal Land 
Banks and are issued under the authority of the. Federal Farm Loan Act as amended. 





° ‘The Bonds are eligible for investment by savings banks under the Statutes of a majority of the: S‘a‘es, 
noheties New. York and Massachusetts.. The Bonds are also eligible tor-the investment of trust funds 


under the statates of various Staies. 





_ This offering is made by the twelve Federal Land Banks through their Fiscal Agent, 
with the assistance of a nationwide Selling Group of recognized dealers in securities. 


John T. Knox, Fiscal Agent 
130 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





























News ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Irving Trust Company of New 
York announces the promotion of 
George W. Dietz and C. Albert 
Rollenhagen from Assistant Vice- 
President to Vice-President. Mr. 
Dietz, who has been with the 
Irving since 1928, is associated 
with the bank’s domestic banking 
division. He is a loaning and cus- 
tomer contact officer serving cus- 
tomers in the Southeastern States. 
Mr. Rollenhagen, who joined the 
Irving organization in 1943, 1s also 
associated with the bank’s do- 
mestic banking division handling 
business in the New England 
States, New York and New Jer- 
sey. Stanley A. Kasper, Jr. was 
named an Assistant Secretary and 
will be associated with the do- 
mestic credit department. 

a a ws 

Eight additional offices of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York will provide complete bank- 
ing services to customers each 
Monday evening from 6 to 8 p.m. 
beginning Sept. 10, it was an- 
nounced on Aug. 24. The move 
will bring to 15 the total number 
of Bankers Trust offices offering 
such evening service for the con- 
venience of customers. It followed 
the response given evening open- 
ings in Queens branches and is 
another move by the bank to bet- 
ter serve the needs of customers 
who cannot handle banking chores 
throughout the day. The eight 
mew offices offering the evening 
hours include four Bronx offices, 
located at Mott Haven, Hunts 
Point, Burnside Avenue and Perry 
Avenue; two Manhattan branches, 
at Delancey Street and at 94th 
Street; and two Brooklyn offices 
at Borough Park and at Benson- 
burst.* Seven of the bank’s eight 
Queens offices have previously of- 
fered the night hour service. 

oa % ie 

The appointment of Harry M. 
Anholt as a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Fifth Avenue 
Office of Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York at (5th 
Avenue and 43rd Street) is an- 
nounced by Horace C. Flanigan, 
President. Mr. Anholt is Presi- 
dent of Realty Hotels, Inc. (The 
Bilimore, The Barclay and Park 
Lane Hotels). He is also a Di- 
rectory of the New York Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau; a Di- 
rector of the Hotel Association of 
New York City; and is a member 
of the New York State Hotel As- 
eociation. 

* ** % 

Thomas H. Quinn, President of 
Inier-County Title Guaranty and 
Mortgage Company, of 111 Broad- 
way. New York has been elected 
to the Advisory Board of the 
Hudson, New York, branch of 
the National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company of Albany, 
by its board of directors. 

% * at 

Saturday banking, in a modified 
form, will return to Brooklyn, 
N. Y. on Saturday, Sept. 1. At 9 
a.m. that morning, The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn will add 
Saturdays to the schedule of hours 
that business is transacted through 
the bank’s sidewalk windows at 
DeKalb Avenue and Fulton Street 
in downtown Brooklyn, it was an- 
nounced by George C. Johnson, 
President. These windows will be 
epen irom 9 am. to 9:30 p.m. 
every Saturday, in addition to the 
7:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. hours observed 
at the sidewalk windows on all 


other days of the week except 
Sundays. The bank doors are 
open from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Mon- 
days through Fridays, and until 
7 p.m. on Thursdays. This sched- 
ule will be continued. 





Marking the 35th anniversary of 
his connection with the bank, Al- 
fred R. Marcks of Rockville Cen- 
tre, Long Island, N. Y. a Vice- 
President and Trustee of The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. was tendered a luncheon on 
Aug. 27 by officers of the bank 
and was presented with a gift to 
mark the occasion. Born in Man- 
hattan, Mr. Marcks began his 
career with “The Dime” as an oi- 
fice boy three weeks after his 
18th birthday. Since that date he 
has seen the number of depositors 
increase from 130,775 to 387,144, 
while deposits rose from $78,497,- 
000 to $801.296,000. In the 35-year 
period, total resources of the bank 
rose from $86,765,000 to $893,000,- 
000. Mr. Marcks has served un- 
der four presidents of “The 
Dime”: Edwin A. Ames, Frederick 
W. Jackson, Philip Benson, and 
George C. Johnson. Nine months 
after his employment as an office 
boy, Mr. Marcks was assigned the 
duties of a real estate inspector by 
Mr. Johnson, who was then head 
of the appraisal department. In 
1927, he was made an appraiser 
and in July, 1929, was appointed 
head of the appraisal section. 
Three years later, he attained of- 
ficer rank by being made Mort- 
gage Officer and on June 21, 1946, 
he was named an Assistant Vice- 
President. Ten months later, in 
April, 1947, he was made a full 
Vice-President. In March, 1953, he 
was elected a trustee, which post 
he now holds in addition to the 
office of Vice-President. 

m % 1 


Approval has been granted by 
the New York State Banking De- 
partment, as of Aug. 17 for plans 
to merge the Schoharie County 
Bank of Schoharie, N. Y. into the 
State Bank of Albany, N. Y. 
Approval has also been granted to 
the State Bank of Albany, to in- 
crease its capital from $4,509,000 
consisting of 450,900 shares, par 
value $10, to $4,606,500 in 460,650 
shares of the same par value. 


ae oe oe 


The merger of the Franklin 
Washington Trust Company of 
Newark with the National Newark 
& Essex Banking Co. of Newark 
was approved by the stockholders 
of both banks on Aug. 22, and as 
a result the Franklin Washington 
Trust and its five offices will be 
merged with and into the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co. at 
the close of business Aug. 31, the 
enlarged bank beginning opera- 
tions on Tuesday, Sept. 4. Plans 
for the proposed merger were 
noted in these columns July 26, 
page 393. 


Stockholders of the Franklin 
Capita! Corp. (the owner of 80,013 
outstanding shares of the Franklin 
Washington Trust Co. of Newark, 
N. J.) who were asked at a mect- 
ing on Aug. 15 to approve the 
plans for the merger of the Frank- 
lin Washington Trust with the 
National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Co. are said to have agreed 
to the merger. Incident thereto 
the “Newark Evening News” of 
Aug. 16 said: 


“Under the merger terms, 
Franklin Capital will receive ap- 
proximately 30,000 shares of Na- 
tional Newark & Essex stock for 
its Franklin Washington stock, it 
was said by Arthur Pulis (Frank- 
lin Capital President). 


“The Franklin Capital stock- 
holders also approved sale by 
their corporation of a two-story 
building at 728 Broad St. and 7 
Commerce St. to National Newark 
for $590,000. Part of the building 
is used for Franklin Washington’s 
centralized bookkeeping depart- 
ment. The stockholders also voted 


to increase their board of directors 
from 7 to 13.” 


From the “Evening News” of 
Aug. 23 we also quote: 

“At the National Newark stock- 
holders’ session, Clifford F. Mac- 
Evoy, Board Chairman of Frank- 
lin Washington, and Charles W. 
Englehard, Newark industrialist, 
were elected to the National 
Newark board of directors. 

“Mr. Englehard’s election was 
by direct vote, that of Mr. Mac- 
Evoy was through approval of the 
merger agreement. 


“It was announced that Mr. 
Marek is becoming a National 
Newark Vice-President, as are 
William F. Sheehan and H. 


Arthur Mousley, Franklin Wash- 
ington Vice-Presidents.” 
% % * 

The election of Francis R. 
Steyert as President and a director 
of the Perth Amboy National 
Bank of Perth Amboy, N. J. was 
announced on Aug. 17, by Max 
Feldman, Chairman of the bank’s 
board, according to a staff cor- 
respondent of the Newark “Eve- 
ning News,” who notes that for 
18 years Mr. Steyert had been 
President and director of the 
South Orange Trust Co., until last 
October when it became a branch 
of the Howard Savings Institution 
of Newark. The account in the 
Newark “News” indicates that as 
President of the Perth Amboy 
Bank, Mr. Steyert replaces E. F. 
Blakey who has resigned because 
of his health. 

% % * 


The election of Carlos D. Kelly 
as a General Vice-President of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. of 
Newark, N. J. was announced on 
Aug. 21. Originally with Dominick 
& Dominick, New York brokerage 
firm, Mr. Kelly became associated 
with -Fidelity Union in 1934, ac- 
cording to the “Newark Evening 
News” which also says: 


“He was made Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer in 1937 and Vice- 
President in 1940. He resigned 
Jan. 1, 1949, to become Vice- 
President in charge of sales for 
Purolator Products, Inc. of Rah- 
way. He had been a Purolator 
director since 1942.” 


The account adds that he left 
Purolator in April 1955 “and most 
recently has been President of 
Carlos Kelly-John Moynahan & 
Associates, New York public rela- 
tions firm. Mr. Kelly will resign 
his public relations post and the 
firm will become the Newark 
office of John Moynahan & Asso- 
ciates.” 

So * a 

Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank of Philadelyhia opened a 
new modern building for its 
Somerset office on Aug. 20. The 
new building is located at 2721 
Germantown Avenue. The 
spacious, air-conditioned office 
features a. conference room and 
three interviewing rooms. In its 
new location the Somerset office 
provides bank-by-car facilities 
with a drive-in banking window. 
There is a customer parking lot 
with space for 23 cars. William E. 
Davy, Assistant Treasurer, is in 
charge of the office. Andrew C. 
Gray, Jr., is Assistant Manager. 
The office maintains safe deposit 
and night depository facilities; 
banking hours are 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday, and 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. on Friday. 

co oo tie 

The Indiana Natienal Bank of 
Indianapolis is offering to holders 
of its common stock of record 
Aug. 24, rights to subscribe for an 
aggregate of 125,000 shares of 
common stock, $20 par value, at 
$65 per share at the rate of one 
new share for each four shares 
held. The offering, which. is being 
underwritten by a group headed 
by Blyth & Co., Inc., will expire 
on Sept. 13. On Aug. 23 stock- 
holders approved a five-for-one 
split of outstanding shares which 
increased the total number of 
shares outstanding from 100,000 to 
500,000. The par value was 
changed from $100 to $20. They 
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also authorized the sale of the 
current 125,000 shares by sub- 
scription. Proceeds from the sale 
will be distributed as follows: $2,- 
500,000 to capital account; $5,000,- 
000 to surplus account; and the 
balance to undivided profits. 
Indiana National has over 100,000 
checking and savings accounts and 
it is stated ranks as the 53rd larg- 
est bank in the country on the 
basis of deposits. Net operating 
income for Indiana National for 
the six months ended June 30, 
1956 was $1,390,143, compared 
with $1,318,799 in the correspond- 
ing 1955 period. Giving effect to 
the stock subscription, pro forma 
capitalization of the bank will be: 
capital, $12,500,000, made up of 
625,000 shares of common stock, 
$20 par value; surplus, $20,000,000; 
and $6,691,000 in undivided 
profits (before deducting ex- 
penses of the new issue). The 
bank has paid a dividend on its 
common stock in each year since 
1865. The indicated annual divi- 
dend rate is $2.40 per share. 
% % % 

Four Detroit, Mich. metrovoli- 
tan area banks reporting com- 
bined resources of a billion dol- 
lars and total capital funds in ex- 
cess of $60 million will consoli- 
date as a single institution unuer 
the title of the Detroit Bank & 
Trust Company, effective Sept. 1. 
Shareholders of all four of the 
banks have approved a merger 
agreement recommended June 12 
by directors of The Detroit Bank, 
oldest bank west of the Alie- 
ghenies, the Detroit Wabeek Bank 
& Trust Company, the Birming- 
haw (Mich.) National Bank, and 
the Ferndale (Mich.) National 
Bank. The Detroit Bank & Trust 
Company will operate under the 
charter of The Detroit Bank orig- 
inally granted by the State of 
Michigan in 1849. Complete bank- 
ing services will continue without 
interruption at 52 existing lcoca- 
tions in the greater Detroit met- 
ropolitan area. Joseph M. Dodge 
will serve as Chairman of The De- 
troit Bank & Trust Company, Sel- 
den B. Daume as Vice-Chairman, 
and Raymond T. Perring as Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dodge presently is 
Chairman of The Detroit Bank, 
Mr. Daume is President of the 
Detroit Wabeek Bank & Trust 
Company, and Mr. Perring is 
President of The Detroit Bank. 


One share of common stock of 
the consolidated institution will be 
exchanged for each share in the 
Detroit Wabeek Bank & Trust 
Company, one share for each 
share in The Birmingham Na- 
tional Bank, and nine-tenths of 
one share for each share in the 
Ferndale National Bank. Shares 
of The Detroit Bank will also be 
reissued as shares of The Detroit 
Bank and Trust Company. By 
uniting the diversified facilities of 
the four banks, The Detroit Bank 
& Trust Company plans to provide 
a complete and expanded banking 
and trust service through a single 
institution to customers in Detroit 
and the neighboring communities. 
The Detroit Bank has provided 
banking services continuously for 
107 years and operates 42 offices 
in Letroit. Details of the merger 
appeared in these columns June 
28, page 3086, and Aug. 16, page 
691. 
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The Fidelity Bank, of Durham, 
North Carolina, and the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. both state mem- 
bers, bank of the Federal Reserve 
System, merged under the charter 
and title of the latter bank as of 
Aug. 1. The former head office 
and branches of the Fidelity Bank 
will be operated as branches by 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 

we ed ae 

A national bank charter was is- 
sued as of Aug. 10 for the Augusta 
National Bank, of Augusta, Ga. 


with a capital of $200,000 and sur- 
plus of $150,000. The primary or- 
ganization consists of A. J. Beall, 
President and James R. Sartor, 
Jr., Cashier. 


James P. Furniss has been 
added to the staff of the New 
York Service office of The Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank 
and will become its Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge in January, 1957, 
C&S President Mills B. Lane an- 
nounced in Atlanta on Aug. 26. 
Until January, he will be work- 
ing in Georgia in association with 
Robert F. Adamson, C&S Execu- 
tive Vice-President, who has been 
in charge of the New York service 
office since it was opened eight 
months ago. Mr. Adamson will re- 
turn to Atlanta the end of this 
year. “More and more business 
concerns are interested in Georgia 
both as a market for their prod- 
ucts and as a location for their 
plants, warehouses and distribu- 
tion centers,’ Mr. Lane said. 
“Through our New York Service 
office, we have been able to con- 
tribute substantially to this in- 
terest through information and a 
closer tie between financial capi- 
tals of the United States and the 
Southeast.” Mr. Lane said the 
increasing activity of the New 
York office had made it neces- 
sary to add Mr. Furniss to the 
staff now. Since 1952, Mr. Furniss 
has been the bank’s staff officer 
for public Relations and Advertis- 
ing. Mr. Furniss joined the C&S 
in 1948, serving in the Installment 
Loan Department for four years. 
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As of Aug. 8 the capital of the 
First National Bank of Hatties- 
burg, Miss. became $375,000 hav- 
ing been increased from $300,000 
by a $75,000 stock dividend. 
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An increase of $100,000 in the 
capital of the Sun Valley National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. as of 
Aug. 1 has raised the capital from 
$200,000 to $300,000. The addi- 
tion was brought about by the 
sale of $100,000 of. new stock, 


% % % 


Lawrence D. Pritchard has been 
appointed Vice-President and 
named head of public relations 
activities, of the Bank of Amer- 
ica at San Francisco it is an- 
nounced by President S. Clark 
Beise. He succeeds Julian R. Davis 
who was named recently to a sen- 
ior credit position with the bank. 
Before his assignment to the head 
office of the bank Mr. Pritchard 
was a lending officer of the bank’s 
Los Angeles Main Office. He 
joined the bank in 1946 and the 
same year was advanced to Assist- 
ant Vice-President in the Public 
Relations Department in Los An- 
geles. In 1951 he entered the field 
of credit banking. A graduate of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Pritchard was director 
of the University’s Public Rela- 
tions Activities from 1934 to the 
time he became associated with 
Bank of America. He is a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Advertis- 
ing Club and a director of various 
organizations. 


Hamilton Pell 


Hamilton Pell, member of the 
American Stock Exchange, and a 
Partner in Pell & Co., New York 
City, passed away Aug. 24 at the 
age of 68 following a heart attack. 


Joins Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Special to THe FInaNcrAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Francis 
R. Bowen is now affiliated with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street. He was formerly 
with Marache, Dofflemyre & Co. 


With Paine, Webber 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — 
Anthony M. Francisco has become 
affiliated with Paine, Webber 
Jackson & Curtis, 626 South 
Spring Street. 


Form Peri Associates 
RICHMOND HILL, N. Y.—Peri 
Associates, Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 132-03 Liberty 
Avenue to engage in a securities 
business. ; 
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Angry British Middle Class Not 
Votirg for Conservative Party 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig attributes considerable adverse fall in Conservative 
votes during 1856 to Middle Class abstention during by-election 
voting due to realization that their depressed lot is not going 
to receive the attention of the Government, and that the labor 
class will continue to be treated as beimg above criticism. 


LONDON, Eng. — Judging by 
the evidence of public opinion 
surveys in Britain, the Conserva- 
tive Government has been losing 
ground in the 

country to a 

considerable 
extent during 

1956. The 
same trend is 
indicated in 
by - election 
results, each 
one of which 
showed a very 

considerable 
fallin the 
proportion of 
Conservative 
vote. Fortu- 
nately for the 

Government, 
the seats which fell vacent in re- 
cent months were all safe seats. 
But the extent of the adverse 
trend is so strong that no seat can 
now be considered absolutely safe 
unless the Government’s majority 
is something like 10,000 at the 
least. Beyond doubt, if a General 
Election took place in the near 
future, the Labor Party would 
come in with almost as big a 
majority as in 1945. 

One of the fiain reasons for the 
Government’s declining popular- 
ity lies in its attitude towards the 
middle classes. A Conservative 
Government depends for its exist- 
ence entirely on the support of 
the middle classes in the broadest 
sense of the term which inciudes 
nowadays the higher income 
groups among industrial workers. 
Nothing a Conservative Govern- 
ment can possibly do would in- 
duce the overwhelming majority 
of industrial workers to vote Con- 
servative. It is true, it is now 
equally unlikely that the middle 
classes should ever again vote 
Labor. Many of them did so in 
1945, only to regret it ever after. 
What members of the middle 
classes can do and what they have 
in fact been doing at recent by- 
elections, is to abstain from voting 
altogether, to express their dis- 
appointment over the unwilling- 
ness of the Government of their 
choice to undo some of the harm 
the Socialist Government had 
done to the middle classes. 


Middle Class Disappointment 


Between the attitude of the 
Socialist Government and the 
Conservative Government there is 
a striking contrast. The former 
considered it its duty to help the 
organized workers in every pos- 
sible way at the expense of the 
rest of the community. One of 
the leading members of the 
Socialist Government, Mr. Shin- 
well, stated in the late ‘forties 
that his Government was solely 
concerned with the interests of 
industrial labor, while the rest of 
the community did not matter “a 
tinker’s cuss.” This candid ad- 
mission cost the Labor Party 
many middle class votes. It truly 
expressed the Labor Party’s at- 
titude. 


On the other hand, te Con- 
servative Goverment showed the 
utmost reluctance to provide any 
substantial relief to the classes 
upon whose support it depends 
on for its existence. The taxation 
of the middle classes is only 
slightly lower than it was five 
years ago when the Conservative 
Party assumed office. Moreover, 
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such beneficial effects as the 
diminutive fiseal concessions have 
conferred on the middle classes 
have been much more than wiped 
out by the rise in the cost of 
living, unaccompanied as it has 
been by a corresponding rise in 
middle class incomes. 


Middle Class Income Reduction 


Each time the Government 
makes some concession to the 
middle- classes it hastened to 
make at least equivalent conces- 
sion to the working classes. The 
result was that the income dif- 
ferential between the two classes 
remained more or less at the 
level to which it became reduced 
under the Labor Government. In 
a recent article a Socialist Mem- 
ber of Parliament, Mr. Wedge- 
wood Benn, argued vigorously 
against the justification of any 
income differential in favor of 
the middle classes. This did not 
prevent him and other Socialist 
Members of Parliament, however, 
from agitating even more vig- 
orously in favor of a ‘substantial 
increase in the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Although 
many Socialists Members are of 
working class origin and the 
sympathies of all of them are, of 
course, with the working classes, 
from the point of view of their 
incomes they belong to the mid- 
dle classes. 


The result of the reduction of 
the income cifferential through 
higa taxation and high cost of 
living has inevitably affected 
Members of Parliament together 
with the rest of the middle 
classes. Labor Members would 
now like to contract out of the 
situation for wtich they them- 
selves are largely responsible, by 
voting themselves increased sala- 
ries. The idea of it caused strong 
resentment among the middle 
classes who feel that Members of 
Parliament should share the fate 
of recipients of medium-sized in- 
comes who are not in the happy 
position of voting themselves 
higher pay. For once the Gov- 
ernment listened to these protests 
and flatly refused to grant pay 
increases to Members. 


Tax Evasion by Labor Class 


In recent months the Socialists 
embarked on a new campaign de- 
nouncing the allegedly hign de- 
gree of tax evasion by those sec- 
tions of the middle classes and 
wealthy classes which are in a 
position to claim expense allow- 
ences for tax purposes. Beyond 
doubt expense accounts do pro- 
vide loopholes, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the income tax au- 
thorities. Nevertheless, it is true 
to say that the extent of tax 
evasion is lower in Britain than 
in most other countries. Nor is 
tax evasion confined by any 
means to recipients of large and 
medium-sized incomes. Millions 
of employees whos2 earnings con- 
sist largely or partly of gratui- 
ties (tips) evade taxation on a 
large part of such earnings if not 


the whole of them. The execution 
of repairs of every kind by em- 
ployees after working hours on 
their own account and against 
cash payment which need not be 
declared for taxation, is a gen- 
erally known device of tax eva- 
sion. Most dockworkers and many 
other transport workers have un- 
Geclared incomes running into 


hundreds of pounds aé_e year 
througa the systematic gathering 
and sale of “overspills’. from 
consignments of various goods. 

Although individual items may 
be relatively moderate, there is 
every reason to believe that the 
grand total of tax evasion by the 
working classes is considerably 
larger than that of tax evasion 
by the middle classes and wealthy 
classes. All these facts are gen- 
erally known but neither Con- 
servative politicians nor Conser- 
vative newspapers in Britain have 
the courage to publish them. In- 
ceed the stage has been reached 
at which even moderate criticism 
of the Trade Unions or their 
members has come to be regarded 
as equivalent to a combination of 
lese majeste, sacrilege and blas- 
phemy. Like the Nazi Party in 
Germany or the Communist 
Parties in the various Communist 
countries, or ganized industrial 
labor in Britain claims to be 
above criticism. 

The reason why middle classes 
can be abused and victimized 
with impunity is because for the 
most part they are not organized. 
Attempts are now being made to 
organize them politically and the 
professional organizations of some 
sections of the middle classes— 
such as teachers, doctors, etc.— 
are becoming more active in the 
defense of the economic interests 
of their members. Under the 
prevailing overfull employment, 
however, the balance of power is 
bound to remain strongly in favor 
of organized industrial labor. 


‘La- Salle Street. 


George Arnold With 
Ralph B. Leonard Co. 


George J. Arnold, widely known 
for many years to dealers through- 
out the country as syndicate 
manager and dealer relations rep- 
resentative for various investment 
houses, is now associated with 
Ralph B. Leonard & Co., Ine., 
25 Broad Street, New York City. 


Joins Eastman, Dillon 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL C4RONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Bernard A. 
Horman has become associated 
with Eastman, Dillon & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street. He was 
formerly with Barclay Investment 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Hemphill, Noyes Adds 


(Special to Tue FrInaNctIaL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—James B. Pratt, 
Jr. has become affiliated with 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 231 South 
He was previ- 
ously with E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany. 


Sarahan With Bache 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MADISON, Wis. — Hugh A. 
Sarahan has become associated 
with Bache & Co. Mr. Sarahan 


was formerly Madison manager 
for B. C. Ziegler & Co. with which 
he had been associated for many 
years. 














Each offer must be accompanied by a certified check or 
cashier’s check in the amount cf $500,000. The Authority will 
announce the acceptance or rejection of bids at or before 6:00 P.M., 
E.D.T. on that day. 
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Hentz Adds to Staff 


; (Special to THe FPrnancrat CHronicte) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Leslie K. 
Schoenbrod has beén added to the 
staff of H: Hentz & Co., 126 Souta 
La Salle Street. 


With E. F. Hutton & Co. 


(Special to THe Frnanciat Crronicrig) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—John J. Zeisler 
has become associated with LB. F. 
Hutton and Company, Beard of 
Trade Building. 


Scott & Wyandt Adds 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Iil.—Stephen De M. 
Chase has become affiliated with 
Scott and Wyandt Incor , orated, 
135 South La Salle Street. He was 
ied with Barcus, Kindred 

& Co. ' 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Special to THe FiInaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Samuel W. 
Bodman has become associated 
with Shearson, Hammill & Ce., 
208 South La Salle Street. He-was 
formerly with Stifel, Nicolaus & 
Co., Inc. and Ames, Emerich & 
Co., Inc. 


Joins B. C. Christopher 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE). 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Roy I. 
Beckley has become associated 
with B. C. Christopher & Co., 
Merchants Exchange Building: He 
ns formerly with Slayton & Co, 
nec. 








THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Proposals for ail or none of $25,000,000 of The Port of New 
York Authority CONSOLIDATED BONDS, SEVENTH SERIES, 
DUE 1986, (First Installment), will be received by the Authority 
at 1:00 P.M., (E.D.T.) on September 6, 1956, at 40 Wall Street, 
(26th floor), New York. 
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The usual pre-Labor Day 
doldrums set in early on the 
stock market this week with 
volume down to a new low 
level for the year and, in fact, 
the slowest it has been in a 
full year. 

% % % 

There was little in the 
welter to solve any of the 
problems over the market’s 
future course and the indus- 
trial average particularly was 
lolling around its reaction low 
to give more than a hint. that 
the 500 level, reached on a 
downside breakthrough ear- 
lier this month, will have to 
undergo a test before the air 
will clear to any extent. 


Pre-Labor Day Dullness 


From a technical standpoint 
the downside breakthrough 
Was accompanied by a defi- 
nite drying up of volume and 
with the lists of issues that 
straggled to the tape per ses- 
sion setting a new low for the 
year. This action, by consen- 
sus vote, is hardly one that 
would indicate ths market is 
in any serious straits yet. The 
chief indication is that traders 
have taken to the sidelines 
momentarily until the long 
weekend is out of the way and 
probably until the political 
picture clarifies to a greater 
extent when the campaigns 
start rolling. In short, a desul- 
tory market for this week was 
conceded early in the game as 
the holiday exodus got under- 
way somewhat prematurely. 

co * ok 


Among the few features 
were some stirrings among 
the long-dormant and gener- 
ally depressed sugar issues, a 
bit of it contributed by a year- 
end dividend on South Porto 
Rico Sugar. Vertientes- 
Camaguey stepped into the 
activity spotlight, including a 
not-routine appearance at the 
head of the most active list 
with a one-day volume of five 
times what last week’s five- 
session trading had produced. 
It made a new high. on the 
move. 


Aircraft Section Quiet 

Aircrafts pretty well ran 
out of steam. The decision of 
United Aircraft to float a pre- 
ferred issue was taken rather 
dourly, probably because it 
bumped head on into some- 
what unsettled money market 
conditions, and the stock was 
reactionary on the news. 
Glenn Martin, however, con- 
tinued to show superior action 
with the rumor mills busy 
over purported new contracts, 
some of them running to 
handsome figures. 


% % te 
Actually, Martin stands 
solidly on its own merits on 
its growing work in the mis- 
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sile field which, to many of 


the market students, is the 
one that will show the superi- 
or results for some years to 
come as the nation’s defense 
turns more and more to this 
field. Like the other plane 
makers, Martin’s earnings re- 
sults so far this year haven't 
been overly impressive but 
have started to expand and 
the trend is seen likely to con- 
tinue as experimental work 
starts to produce concrete re- 
sults. 


Airline Stocks “Grounded” 


The related air transport 
field is one that, despite much 
favorable comment, still re- 
mains largely behind the mar- 
ket. United Air Lines, for in- 
stance, sold above $62 in 1945 
but never reached $50 in last 
year’s favorable markets and 
lately has been available at 
around $40. Part of the antip- 
athy toward the airlines has 
been the large charges nor- 
mally made for depreciation, 
plus the needs for converting 
to the jet age. 

7% % * 

Against projections of a 
record reported earnings level 
of around $4 this year, one 
analyst figures that United’s 
depreciation will probably 
figure out to an additional 
$6.50. This depreciation set 
aside, by this calculation, is 
scheduled to grow to nearly 
$15 over the next five years. 
The lines, however, have 
made progress in boosting the 
reported profits and United’s 
indicated regular dividend is 
now $1.50 plus a yearend 
extra, against last year’s $1 
regular and 50 cents yearend. 
Selling at only around 10- 
time-earnings, the stock is re- 
garded as being appraised 
conservatively by the market. 


Diversification Ignored 


Another quality issue that 
has had an unexciting market 
life for some time is Corn 
Products Refining. Despite a 
stock split last year, even the 
old stock held in a 10-point 
range for the year and its 
range this year on the new 
shares is a five-point one. To 
a great extent this market 
calm has ignored a rather con- 
sistent program to add to the 
product lines and lessen the 
company’s dependence on a 
single product, corn with its 
fluctuating prices. Now the 
company’s line ranges from 
dog food to chocolate syrup 
and a growing list of con- 
sumer products on which 


profit margins are higher than 
on some of the more basic 
items. The company is an im- 
portant overseas operator 
with all the benefits of ex- 
panding economies in the 
countries it serves. 


Spencer Chemical’s 
High. Yield 

Chemical companies .gen- 
erally sell at larger price- 
times-earnings figures than 
industry generally, a _ solid 
tribute to the growth factor 
in this line. Spencer Chemical, 
however, has been available 
at a modest 11-times-earnings 
and with a yield of well above 
the 4% line that is regarded 
in some circles as a critical 
one since bond flotations have 
had to offer as much. Like the 
other companies once so 
largely concentrated in the 
nitrogen product field, Spen- 
cer has been diversifying 


busily in recent years. 
% % % 


Spencer, third most im- 
portant in nitrogen products, 
has concentrated on plastics 
and built this activity to 
where it is now about 25% of 
sales. This phase of the com- 
pany was a drag on earnings 
last year but is in the black 
now and seen as starting to 
add an improving contribu- 
tion to company earnings. 
One oddity of the company is 
that while it is listed as one 
of the petrochemical firms, it 
hasn’t lost sight of old-fash- 
ioned coal and is in position 
to exploit the use of this raw 
material for chemical produc- 
tion. 


Quality and 542% Yield 

One of the harder tasks in 
the market has been to get a 
942% yield from a quality 
issue. It has been possible in 
the case of Hershey Chocolate 
which is one of the few well- 
known outfits that is still 
pretty much of a one-vroduct 
one. There has been plenty of 
diversification in consumer 
products that the company 
offers but they are still 
largely pegged to chocolate. 
The company is also unique 
among the quality firms in 
that some 70% of the shares 


are owned by a trust. 
* * * 


The active company man- 
agement is in new hands as a 
result of the death of the chief 
executive a month ago, with 
the promise of more aggres- 
sive policies to end Hershey’s 
overly-large dependence on 
the price of cocoa principally 
and almonds to a lesser ex- 
tent. A shift to a lifo method 
of handling inventories puta 


bit of weight on last year’s” 


earnings which, however, 
were still able to show a siz- 


able rebound from the poor 
results of 1954. Indications 
are that this year’s results are 
running comfortably ahead of 
the 1955 figures which makes 
the company a candidate for 
better dividend action which, 
in turn, would keep its yield 
basis in a comfortably high 
bracket. 


[The views expressed in this 
orticle do not necessarily at any 
time coinride with those of the 
“Chronicle.” Theu are presented 
as those of the author only.] 
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91 Memortam 


WILLIAM ALLMAND ROBERTSON: 1869-1956 
Lawyer — Patriot — Publicist — Writer and True American 


He who walked in our common ways, 
With the seal of a king on his brow; 

Who lived as a man among men his days, 
And “belongs to the ages” now. 


One of the finest “old school” gentlemen who has written 
CHRONICLE articles for several years past on his favorite subject, 
“The United Nations,” a public question on wich he had strong 
convictions, passed away at his East Orange, N. J., home last week. 


It is with profound sorrow that we all, from our Editor and 
Publisher, to copy boys of the CHRONICLE staff, bow our heads 
with lasting respect and love to his honored memory. For in truth, 
Mr. Robertson was an intrepid exponent of the American way of 
life, a role he maintained unflinchingly despite the seemingly 
popular clamor for a reversion from the ideals and principles upon 
which our great nation was founded and prospered. 


Mr. Robertson was indeed proud of his American heritage 
and he felt that all of us, native sons and foreign extractions, who 
are privileged to breathe the air of this blessed land, should on 
occasion, kiss the very ground we stand on. It was his vision that 
the Air here in this land of liberty is far too rare for Communists 
and that the U. S. A. from Washington to Eisenhower’s time be- 
longs to Democrats and Republicans and other traditional parties 
who since Colonial days have made most of its Fistory and that 
the Air in this country was too good for subversives no matter 
what label they wear. 


To a man of Mr. Robertson’s sterling character, simple tastes 
and modest, unaffected bearing, his 87 years on this earth was 
filled with useful pursuits and accomplishments. Mr. Robertson 
was a man of many parts, receiving his education at Heathcote 
School, Buffalo; Adelphia Academy, Brooklyn; Trinity College, 
New York, and St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, New York. He 
was graduated from New York Law School in 1891 and admitted 
to the New York Bar the same year. At his demise; he was a. 
member of both the New York and Boston Bars. Until 1917 he 
was associated with the Federal Government in the administration 
of our tariff laws and as Government counsel in what is known 
as the United States Court of Customs. 


In the course of his professional career, he was associated 
with Judge Somerville, a noted Judge in his day. 


Mr. Robertson also served as United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, specializing in tariff cases. 


For 35 years, Mr. Robertson was identified with the National 
Board of Underwriters, finally retiring from all activities in 1952. 


Mr. Robertson was a man of deep religious feeling, a devout 
churchman and a student of international law and was as much at 
home quoting the Holy Scriptures as he was citing legal arguments 
from his law books. 


His spoken and written observations on political and interna- 
tional problems were always highminded and the result of long 
and careful thinking and preparation. 


His CHRONICLE articles on the United Nations were masterly 
delineations of the essential characteristics of this organization 
based on long study and analysis and his arguments were but- 
tressed with much historic background. He wrote on all subjects 
with clarity and precision and the simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of his thought stamped his arguments with force and per- 
suasion. 


In both private and public life, Mr. Robertson was a man of 
great nobility of character and marked intellectual power and his 


dignity and unaffected modesty shone with resplendent power 
throughout his writings. 


The CHRONICLE has lost a devoted friend and the working- 
day world a courageous and honest thinker—A. W., Aug. 28, 1956: 











With Blair & Co. 


(Special to Tae FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Michael 
Harris has joined the staff of Blair 
& Co., Incorporated, 
Street. 


Joins Sutro & Co. 


(Special to Tur Financia, CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—George 
D. Fitzhugh is now with Sutro & 
Co., Van Nuys Building. 


With J. Logan Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PASADENA, Calif.—Sidney L. 
Goodwin has been added to the 
staff of J. Logan & Co., 721 East 
Union Street. 


Joins Richard Harrison 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Louis 
M. Duncan is now connected with 
Richard A. Harrison, 2200 Six- 
teenth Street. 


A. 
50 State 
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Yes—with the opening of our new Public Finance Corporation Growth is also reflected in additional volume of business 
_ office.in ADA, OKLAHOMA—Anmrerican Investment’s sub- and larger net earnings. New offices help to assure more 
sidiaries continue to meet the growing demand of American business and net earnings in future years as they begin to 
families for cash installment loans . . . loans now available contribute their full share to the earnings of the Company. 





through our 400 branches located in 30 states fromr coast to 


coast. 





But new offices are only part of a well-balanced growth— 
growth which has witnessed more than 250 additional offices 


in the last ten years. 


: SIX MONTHS’ 


HIGHLIGHTS 



































Highlights of operations for the six months ended June 30, 
1956 are shown below. These results reflect some of the con- 
tribution already made by the 60 offices opened in the last 
year. More substantial influence on earnings will be made in 
future years. 


Six Months Ended 
June 30, 1956 June 30; 1955 








Volume of Business ...... . $145,481,449 $124,774,295 
Receivables Outstanding .. . . $181,443,679 $154,058,255 


Net. Income: . >». ¢ ss 0.0400 @ Sgheeeee $ 2,936,955 
Earnings per Common Share. . $ .63 $ .63* 
Number of Common Shares . . 4,546,693 4,183,302* 


* Adjusted for stock split 
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American Investment Company 


ILLINOIS 


8251 MARYLAND AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 24, MISSOURI 
0 Principal Subsidiaries: Public Finance Corporation Copy of 1956 
Domestic Finance Corporation ¢ Public Loan Corporation pa: 
General Public Loan Corporation ilable 


available on request. 
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Continued from page 7 


Federal Socialization of Power 
Threatens All Industry 


and the recently enacted Revenue 
Code, but even witn these tax 
modifications the advantage will 
still be substantial. 

Now, it must be obvious from 
the foregoing that the private 
companies are under substantial 
restraint at the local level in their 
efforts to supply a given territory. 
They have heavy tax burdens, 
their rates are regulated, and it is 
possible for the local authority to 
take over their properties. The 
local public bodies are not so 
handicapped. 


The Role of the Federal 
Government in the 
Power Field 


Now, what has been the role of 
the Federal Government in the 
power field which has served to 
disturb at the local level these al- 
ready unequal relations between 
the privately-owned and publicly- 
owned power systems? Well, for 
one thing it has granted prefer- 
ence in the sale of Federally-gen- 
erated power to local public 
bodies; for another, it has estab- 
lished low rate levels which thea 
public bodies, but not the private 
companies can meet; for still an- 
other it has, in effect, relieved the 
local public bodies of making sub- 
stantial investments in generating 
and transmission facilities; fur- 
ther, it has made loans to rural 
electric co-operatives for the pur- 
pose of building power plants and 
transmission systems; it has sold 
hydroelectric power as if it were 
available at full capacity for 24 
hours a day and 365 days a year, 
thus creating pressure for the 
building of steam plants primarily 
for the benefit of its public power 
consumers; it has entered into 
contracts with public bodies which 
provide that the Federal project is 
to be the sole source of supply; it 
has required the private com- 
panies to “wheel” Federally-gen- 
erated power over their transmis- 
sion facilities to preference 
customers, or public bodies, under 
the threat of duplicating their fa- 
cilities; in important cases it nas 
encouraged public bodies to build 
duplicate facilities with grants in 
aid and loans and has encouraged 
the organization of local public 
bodies to enter the power business. 
It is the Federal Government, of 
course, which also grants Federal 
tax exemption to these public 
bodies. 

Now let us analyze these Fed- 
eral activities in the light of their 
influence on local puplic power 
decisions. 


Preference Provisions of the 
Statutes 


The Federal agencies dealing 
with power are required by stat- 
ute to give preference in its sale to 
public bodies such as states, mu- 
nicipalities, public utility districts, 
and rural co-operatives. This 
preference requirement is not lim- 
ited to the initial contract which 
is entered into at the time the 
Federal plant commences opera- 
tion, but also, in the case of the 
principal projects, to any power 
that may have initially been con- 
tracted for by private companies. 
Power may be taken away from 
these private companies on rela- 
tively short notice if it is neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of 
a preference customer. As a con- 
sequence, only limited amounts of 
Federal power are available to 
private companies and _ these 
amounts for only limited periods 
of time. 

In 1946, when the principal 
Federal power projects had all 
come into operation, the prefer- 
ence customers took 38.3% of the 
Pp available to non-Federal 
a This ratio steadily in- 
creased until in 1953, only seven 


years later it was 52.2%. Mean- 
while the privately-owned util- 
ities, in 1946, received 33.3% of 
all the saleable power from these 
projects, and in 1953, 18.5%, or 
only about one-half the reiative 
amount in the earlier year. The 
industrial customers of the Fed- 
eral Government, mostly engaged 
in aluminum and electrochemical 
production, received relatively the 
same amount in each year (28.4% 
as against 29.3%). 


Thus, over 80% of the saleable 
power from Federal projects is 
delivered to local public bodies or 
is distributed direcily by the Fed- 
eral Government to its own in- 
dustrial customers. Federal power 
is in no sense being produced for 
the benefit of the private com- 
panies. 

As the generating requirements 
of the preference csutomers are 
constantly increasing because of 
load growth, it is inevitable that 
100% of Federally - generated 
power will eventually be sold to 
the preference customers. This re- 
sult is already apparent. For in- 
stance, no firm power whatsoever 
will be available to privately - 
owned utilities in the Pacific 
Northwest after 1960 unless Con- 
gress appropriates for and con- 
structs additional projects. In 1953 
these utilities received only 18% 
of the saleable power which was 
generated. Until recently, the 
Central Valley Project, in Califor- 
nia, sold 95% of its saleable out- 
put to California private utilities. 
In the near future, however, all 
saleable firm power will be de- 
livered to preference customers, 
leaving the private utilities with 
only the secondary power which 
the preference customers do not 
elect to take. Tennessee Valley 
Authority, in recent years, has 
sold practically no power to pri- 
vately-owned utilities. 


The preference customers, in 
advance of power delivery, were 
allotted 92% of Hoover Dam 
power and the privaie companies 
only 8%. The only reason the 
companies are taking a greater 
ratio of the output at the present 
time, is that the preference cus- 
tomers are not able to absorb their 
allotments. 

This preference policy had its 
origin in the Conservation move- 
ment at the turn of the Century. 
At that time private utilities were 
considered as monopolies and 
their rates were not regulated. 
Furthermore, there were no Fed- 
eral income taxes until 1913 and 
for many years after that date the 
rate of income taxation was rela- 
tively low. The tax advantage, if 
any, to a power system which was 
owned by a public body during 
this period was, therefore, rela- 
tively unimportant. At the pres- 
ent time, however, power rates are 
regulated and the rate of income 
taxation is the highest it has 
ever been. These _ important 
changes should make it apparent 
that a reappraisal of the pref- 
erence policy is necessary. 


Price and Cost Standards Used in 
Selling Federally Generated 
Power 


The agencies charged with the 
marketing of Federally-generated 
power, do not recognize Federal 
income taxes as a_ cost in estab- 
lishing rates, nor, except in two 
cases to an inadequate extent, do 
they recognize local taxes. The 
interest rate usually assumed as 
necessary to cover annual finan- 
cial costs is 242%. The Federal 
power costs are, therefore, in line 
with those of the larger tax ex- 
empt public bodies and where 
they do not provide a margin of 
safety over and above the annual 
financial requirements, they are 
even lower than costs of these 
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public bodies. Rates based on the 
Federal Government’s cost stand- 
ards are, therefore, attractive to 
public bodies. They are doubly 
attractive to private companies 
but as already indicated these 
companies are precluded from 
taking any substantial amounts of 
power by the preference provi- 
sions already mentioned. 


Generating Plant Investment 
Relief for Public Bodies 

The effect of the preference and 
low rate policies is to relieve the 
local public body, which has sig- 
nificant amounts of Federally- 
generated power available to it, 
of the necessity of building, with 
attendant risk, some or all of its 
generating facilities which would 
otherwise represent a substantial 
part of its total investment — in 
most cases 50% or more. With 
their substantial tax advantage 
these public bodies are, therefore, 
encouraged to exert pressure on 
the private companies to sell them 
their distribution systems under 
franchise rights, condemnation or 
straight political threat. The com- 
panies have the option of selling 
their properties or facing de- 
structive competition. 


As a result of this policy, there 
are only two very small private 
distributing companies in the 80,- 
000 square mile TVA area; the 
power systems originally owned 
by private companies have been 
acquired by TVA and the munici- 
palities; all of the municipally- 
owned utilities and the rural 
co-operatives in that section, num- 
bering 97 and 51, respectively, 
secure their entire power require- 
ments from TVA’s generating fa- 
cilities and under their power 
contracts are precluded from hav- 
ing generating facilities of their 
own. : 

In the Columbia River area, 25 
public power districts have been 
organized, in most cases taking 
over the distribution facilities of 
private companies. Only three 
have any substantial generating 
facilities of their own. The Bon- 
neville Power Administration 
supplies all or a susbtantial part 
of the requirements of these 25 
power districts and of 17 munici- 
palities and 35 co-operatives; it 
supplies less than 20% of the re- 


quirements, including secondary 
power of seven private com- 
panies. 


Substantially the same situa- 
tion prevails in the Central Valley 
of California where a large mu- 
nicipal utility district has con- 
tracted for the largest share of 
the output of the Federal project 
and at the present time has no 
generating facilities of its own. 


Loans to Rural Electric 
Co-operatives for the Purpose 
of Building Power Plants and 

Transmission-Systems 


At the beginning of 1953, the 
Federal Government had _ ap- 
proved $2.7 billion of loans to 
rural electric co-operatives, of 
which over one-half billion dol- 
lars was for the purpose of build- 
ing power plants and transmission 
systems. The characteristics of the 
rural electric load are such that 
it is difficult to operate its power 
plants economically on that load. 
The result is that its operations 
tend toward extension to areas of 
more diversified load, and to in- 
dustries. This situation, together 
with the low interest rate, 2%, 
which the Federal Government 
charges these co-operatives for 
practically their total construction 
costs, is an open invitation to them 
to combine into super-coopera- 
tives, build steam plants, and to 
reach out into territory already 
served by existing utilities. 

A rural area is defined by stat- 
ute to be an area, not within a 
city, village or borough having 
over 1,500 people. However, if a 
co-operative is once established in 
a community and that community 
grows to exceed 1,500, Federal 
loans are still continued. In view 
of present population trends away 
from urban centers, it is easy to 


see how these rural systems can 
be substantially enlarged, and 
through interconnection with 
other Federal hydroelectric plants, 
can achieve, indirectly, the build- 
ing of supplementary Federal 
steam plants, which with Federal 
hydroelectric facilities will be 
available to supply the enlarged 
market. 


Regional and Sole-Supplier 
Undertakings of Federal 
Government 
The policy, which in effect, re- 
lieves local public bodies of the 
need to invest in generating facil- 
ities is not only confined to hydro- 
electric power plants built by the 
Federal Government in connection 
with river development, but also 
envisions relief from building 
fuel-burning plants and trans- 

mission systems as well. 


The unreliability of hydro- 
electric power to supply the year- 
round needs of the customers has 
already been emphasized. Yeti a 
number of the agencies, through 
their rate policies, in effect, un- 
dertake to supply the year-round 
requirements of their customers. 
TVA and the Southwestern Power 
Administration are notable ex- 
amples. Once a supplementary 
steam generating system is au- 
thorized for the purpose of equal- 
izing hydroelectric power it is 
easy for Federal power to take 
the next step, which is to under- 
take to supply the entire regional 
requirements. This means un- 
limited steam power development. 
It is not hard to visualize what 
such a step would lead to if it 
were to be pursued in the area of 
largest power use—the eastern 
section of the United States. 


Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
power sales agreements have 
never been limited to its hydro- 
electric power supply and its con- 
tracts require that the distributing 
systems served by it, and owned 
almost exclusively by public 
bodies during the term of their 
contracts, must take all of their 
power from the Federal system. 
These rate and sole-supplier pro- 
visions of Federal power contracts 
of the various agencies, can be 
met only if the government builds 
steam plants. The rate and sales 
policies of the agencies, accord- 
ingly, create pressure on Congress 
to appropriate for unlimited sieam 
capacity in order to meet the un- 
warranted year-round and re- 
gional supply cbligations which 
have been assumed. TVA already 
seils substantially more power to 
its municipal, co-operative and in- 
dustrial consumers than its hydro- 
electric facilities can produce. The 
excess, of course, is being supplied 
by its steam plants which are of 
large capacity. 

Since public bodies have first 
call on Federally-generated power 
at low rates they are further en- 
couraged by an uninterrupted 
and unlimited power supply to 
take over the distribution facil- 
ities of the private companies. If 
the necessary hydroelectric and 
steam generating plants were 
built by local interests — either 
public or private —this indirect 
Federal encouragement to public 
power would not prevail and the 
power issue at the local level 
would be settled on more equal 
terms. 


Wheeling of Power by Private 
Companies 


Preference customers are sel- 
dom located at the Federal power 
site. Therefore, in order to serve 
them, there is constant agitation 
to have the Federal Government 
build transmission lines, which 
may duplicate facilities of private 
companies already in the area. 
The only way in which this threat 
to its business can be met by 
the private company is to trans- 
mit or “wheel” over its own lines 
the power of its Federal compet- 
itor. In the ordinary case the pri- 
vate company cannot, itself, ac- 
quire the power at the dam and 
then transmit it over its own lines 
and resell it to the preference 
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An invasion of its ter- 


customer. 
ritory is the result. This makes 
further attrition possible when a 
favorable opportunity presents it- 
self. With Federal power avail- 
able, transmission arranged, and 
a substantial Federal tax advan- 
tage, an invitation is constantly 
at hand for a local public body to 
take over the system of the com- 
pany whose transmission facilities 
are being utilized. 


Active Support of Public Power 
by Federal Agencies 


The Federal Government in the 
early 30’s, through the Works 
Progress Administration, had pro- 
vided for outright grants of 45% 
and loans for the balance of con- 
struction costs of public bodies 
which would undertake to build 
their own utility systems. These 
grants and loans were not avail- 
able for the purchase of existing 
power systems owned by private 
companies. This procedure was 
especially effective in TVA ter- 
ritory. With a power supply by 
TVA assured on the one hand 
and a grant and loan on the other, 
not a single major private power 
system was able to withstand the 
pressure to sell to the local public 
bodies. Here again the Federal 
Government relieved these public 
bodies of the necessity of furnish- 
ing their own generation and 
transmission facilities, by itself, 
acquiring this portion of their 
facilities from the private com- 
panies. 

Lest you think this is an iso- 
lated instance of active Federal 
Government support of public 
power, let me read two para- 
graphs from the Memorandum of 
Policy issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior under date of Jan. 3, 
1946: 


“(a) Active assistance, from the 
very beginning of the planning 
and authorization of a _ project, 
shall be given to the organization 
of public agencies and coopera- 
tives for the distribution of power 
in each project area. The statutory 
objectives are not attained by 
merely waiting for a preferred 
customer to come forward and 
offer to purchase the power.” 


and 


“(f) No contracts shall be made 
that operate to foreclose public 
agencies and cooperatives from 
obtaining power from the gov- 
ernment project. Contracts with 
these organizations shall recognize 
their preferential character and 
assure them full opportunity to 
secure the benefits of Federal 
power. Contracts with privately- 
owned companies shall be limited 
in time and shall contain provi- 
sions for the cancellation or 
modification by the government as 
necessary to insure preference to 
public agencies and cooperatives.” 

Thus were the statutes inter- 
preted. As long as the preference 
policy is on the statute books and 
as long as the low and. destructive 
rates philosophy prevails in the 
halls of Congress and as long as 
the Federal Government insists on 
building power plants and trans- 
mission lines which are purely for 
local use and benefit, such inter- 
pretations of the statutes are pos- 
sible. 

It is true that the present 
Administration has encouraged 
local interests to undertake their 
own power development, and 
much progress has been made 
along that line. But it has done 
nothing to change the preference 
and low rate policies and there is, 
therefore, nothing to prevent the 
future, and even the present Ad- 
ministration, from lapsing into 
previous practices, 


Recommendations of Task Group 
Affecting Public Power Problems 

Now, you may well ask what is 
to be done about it? Without 


going into detail, the Task Group 
of which I had the privilege to be 
Chairman, recommended that 
from now on, wherever possible, 
local interests—public or private 
should construct and own, or lease 
the hydroelectric power facilities 
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associated with multiple-purpose 
Federal water projects; that no 
steam plants or transmission lines 
should be built by the Federal 
Government; and that as soon as 
feasible, existing power facilities 
should be disposed of through sale 
or lease to local interests. The 
local beneficiaries of these power 
projects would thus assume the 
risk of their construction or ac- 
quisition and of their financing. 
Sale or lease of these properties 
would put the Federal Govern- 
ment in funds to make substantial 
payments on its large debt and 
insofar as private companies were 
the purchasers, additional income 
taxes would be collected to re- 
lieve in part our deficit-ridden 
budget. 


The Task Group also recom- 
mended, pending sale or other 
disposition of these properties, (1) 
that the present discriminatory 
preference policy should be modi- 
fied to insure that there would be 
no profit on the resale of Federal 
power and that such power would 
be made available to all parties 
on equal terms; (2) that power 
should be sold for what it was 
reasonably worth, and, insofar as 
possible, the rates for power 
should cover all costs including 
taxes of all kinds and interest at 
an appropriate long-term rate; (3) 
that provision should be made for 
rate adjustments to meet changed 
conditions instead of relying on, 
more or less, inflexible long-term 
contracts; (4) that the Federal 
Power Commission should be 
given complete jurisdiction over 
such rates; and (5) that the agen- 
cies should be prohibited from 
making contracts for power which 
would imply a continuing obliga- 
tion to supply generating facilities 
for all regional demands. 

In the field of atomic energy, it 
was recommended that as rapidly 
as national security considerations 
permitted, non-Federal and pri- 
vate groups should be allowed to 
assist in developing its power pos- 
sibilities, and that the principles 
mentioned immediately above 
with reference to steam and hydro 
power should be applied to this 
new source of energy. 


The Task Group, while recog- 
nizing the inequity in the exemp- 
tion of publicly-owned power sys- 
tems from Federal taxes, con- 
sidered this problem as being in 
the general field of tax policy and 
outside the statutory directives 
which governed its own investiga- 
tion. 


Desirability and Financial Feasi- 
bility of Carrying Out Task Group 
Power Plant Recommendations 


Questions have arisen as to the 
ability of local interests to acquire 
or construct and to finance the 
large existing and _ prospective 
Federal power systems. Some of 
you may question the feasibility 
from the political viewpoint of 
disposing of existing facilities. 

The Task Group had a responsi- 
bility to meet. It was charged with 
determining which activities of 
the Federal Government in the 
power field were non-essential 
and which were competitive with 
private enterprise. As the Task 
Group saw it, its concern was not 
with what was politicaily expe- 
dient; that decision rests with 
Congress. The Task Group decided 
that the Federal Government’s 
power activities were non-essen- 
tial and were competitive with 
private industry. 

It should be stated, parenthet- 
ically, that the Hoover Commis- 
sion proper did not recommend 
the sale of presently existing 
properties, but generally followed 
the other recommendations con- 
cerning power made by its Task 
Force which were the same as 
those of our Task Group. 


The disposition of existing 
facilities to local interests is 
neither impractical nor financially 
infeasible. It will be recalled that 
under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935 most of the 


private utility holding companies 
were required to liquidate. The 
assets which were distributed 
comprised the securities of pri- 
vate companies operating in the 
various parts of the country 
which controlled assets totalling 
billions of dollars. The desirability 
of holding company liquidation 
and dissolution was based on the 
principle, in my opinion, that too 
much power was concentrated in 
too few distantly located hands 
with too little financial risk at 
stake. 


Is there any less power in any 
fewer distantly located hands in 
the case of the present Federal 
power systems? Isn’t this Federal 
power system just another form 
of holding company similar to 
those whose dissolution has been 
directed by Congress? Is there 
any greater assurance that this 
far-flung Federal Power empire 
can better direct construction and 
operations from Washington than 
the holding companies could from 


New York? And what is more 
important, should the Federal 
Government, through its policy, 


assume the role, in a local power 
conflict, of favoring one group 
of its citizens over another? Isn’t 
the Federal Government so 
powerful that to lend its support 
to one party in a local contest 
will inevitably result in the con- 
fiscation, either directly or in- 
directly, of the property of the 
other? 

In my opinion, the difficulties of 
disposing of the Federal power 
holdings are no greater than those 
encountered in eliminating . the 
holding companies and there is 
just as much reason to follow this 
course in the one case as in the 
other. 


The point has also been raised 
as to whether local public and 
private interests can finance the 
large power projects. The answer 
is decidedly in the affirmative and 
proof is readily at hand. 


In the 13 years ended with 1953, 
the private utilities in this coun- 
try, operating primarily in the 
areas outside those of Federal 
power activity, increased their in- 
vestment in facilities by $13.2 bil- 
lion which was $11 billion more 
than the cost of completed Federal 
power installations at that date. 
In 1953 alone, $2.6 billion was 
spent for this purpose. Local pub- 
lic bodies at the end of 1953 had 
invested over $2.5 billion in power 
facilities. 


At the end of 1954, there were 
219 hydroelectric projects in this 
country, involving an_ ultimate 
capacity of over 10 million kilo- 
watts for which licenses had al- 
ready been granted to local private 
and public interests by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 


The announcement of the part- 
nership principle by the present 
Administration, under which the 
government finances the naviga- 
tion, flood control, and irrigation 
aspects of the project and local 
interests, the power portion, has 
resulted in a flood of licensing 
applications from _ practically 
every section in which the prin- 
cipal Federal power activities 
have been pursued in the past. In 
the Columbia River basin area 
alone, there were 23 applications 
from privately and_ publicly- 
owned utilities for licenses and 
permits at the end of 1954 involv- 
ing hydroelectric plants having an 
aggregate capacity of 6 million 
kilowatts. In the Central Valley 
of California voters of the Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utility District 
approved a bond issue of $85 
million to build hydroelectric 
and other power facilities. The 
cities of Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Tacoma and San Antonio and the 
public power bodies in Nebraska, 


have, over a long period, financed 
the construction of generating 
facilities of their own. Even the 
City of Memphis in TVA terri- 
tory has agreed to build, finance, 
and have in operation by the time 
its power contract with that 


agency expires, a power plant 
adequate to meet its own require- 
ments. 


The largest aluminum company 
in Canada is building at Kitimat 
with its own resources and for its 
own purposes what will ultimately 
be one of the largest hydro plants 
in the world. The aluminum in- 
dustry in this country, until the 
government became active in the 
power business, built and financed 
most of its own power require- 
ments. The chemical industry, the 
other large industrial customer of 
Federal power projects, is cer- 
tainly one of the most prosperous 
a of our business activi- 
ies. 


It is time that we get the power 
business down to the local level 
where the competitive factors and 
the rules of fair play will deter- 
mine the outcome of the struggle 
between public and private inter- 
ests. As I see it, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no right to choose 
which of these two groups of its 
citizens it should favor. 


Role of the Private Companies in 
the Conflict 


What can the private companies 
themselves do to protect their in- 
terests? They should take a les- 
son from past experience. When 
the Federal Government began 
the construction of its vast power 
projects in 1933, the private com- 
panies because of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the ’20s, found them- 
selves with the largest ratio of 
capacity, in excess of require- 
ments, in their entire history. At 
the same time their ability to fi- 
nance additional construction was 
impaired in a great many cases by 
badly pyramided financial struc- 
tures and high financing costs— 
also, in substantial part, the result 
of this rapid expansion. At the 
same time there was great unem- 
ployment which called for all the 
additional construction which the 
economy could muster—including 
unfortunately power plants and 
related transmission sysiems. 


The present situation calls for 
sound, long range, capable and 
courageous management on the 
part of private power companies, 
which will have for its objective, 
the maintenance of well balanced 
financial structures with sufficient 
common stock equity to withstand 
Federal Government inroads and 
with a reserve of bond issuing 
ability for periods of financial 
stringency. Because of a larger 
base the danger of substantial ex- 
cess capacity should not be as 
great as it was in 1933. With am- 
ple credit available the private 
utilities should be able in times of 
low employment to undertake 
some construction work in excess 
of immediate requirements. Pyra- 
mided financial structures and 
thin equities will preclude the 
accomplishment of these objec- 
tives. 


Another objective should be to 
keep the rate level as low as 
consistent with a fair return on 
investment. Managements should 
not rely alone on the regulatory 
processes to establish this rate 
level, but should survey the prob- 
lem from the viewpoint of long 
range reasonableness. To this end, 
they should operate their prop- 
erties at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with good service. 

As I see it, it is also not in the 
interest of local public bodies to 
have the Federal Government 


dominate the power generating ~~~ 


field. Local autonomy suffers 
with financial dependence on the 
Federal Treasury. This, coupled 
with the uncertainty of continu- 
ing Congressional appropriations, 
so necessary to an adequate power 
supply, should make these local 
public bodies hesitate to embrace 
the Federal program. 


Federal power forces are strong 
and well organized. Compromise 
with these forces is but a rear 
guard action leading to final re- 


treat of private industry from the 
power field, and perhaps of local 
bodies as well. 
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_ American & Foreign Power 
Brazilian Traction, Light & Power 


American & Foreign Power is a holding company whose 
subsidiaries sell electricity in 11 Latin American countries, with 


annual revenues exceeding $188 


million. Population gains and 


economic growth during the postwar period have been very rapid 
in Latin America, but unfortunately monetary inflation has ac- 
companied this prosperity so that American & Foreign Power has 
not been benefitted much by the growth. Gains in output and 
revenues (U. S. dollar equivalents) together wtih the decline in 
currency rates have been as follows in the past decade: 


1955 


% Increase 


% Increase Approx. Decline 
in 


Revenues in Kwh in Exchange 
(Mills. ) Output ‘Revenues Rate 1945-56 
Cuba dg o's ae $60 146% 179% 0 
TO han oo a 37 143 92 54%* 
Chile Sail a acca da eae hs 25 85 159 91 
Mexico..—...... 16 101 70 61 
Venezuela______ 15 486 312 0 
Argentina______ 12 1 a7 88 
Colombia-____-_ 7 158 163 30 
Panama ________ 7 89 85 0 
Guatamala _____ 3 134 173 0 
Beuncor..._.... 3 175 322 ll 
Costa Rica______ 3 125 221 1 


*The decline in the “black market” rate would be much greater, 


a Decrease, 


It is obvious that the company has had the best chance of 
making money in the “hard currency” countries—Cuba, Venezuela, 
Panama, Guatamala and Costa Rica—but net earnings by countries 
are not published. Results have probably been unsatisfactory in 
Argentina, Chile and Brazil, where currency depreciation has been 
tue worst. In Argentina the new Government instituted economic 
reforms late last year and the company was able to make some 
small remittances to the United States, almost the first since 1947. 
However, the threat of Government expropriation still hangs over 
these properties, in which over $100 million has been invested. 

In Brazil some improvement took place last year as the result 
of increased sales of coffee and restriction of imports. However, 
no real reform in Brazil’s complicated system of exchange rates 
has yet been worked out. As long as Government deficit financing 
continues, inflation can hardly be brought under effective control. 
The problem of increasing utility rates has received greater atten- 
tion, and the attitude of President Kubitschek seems favorable, 
but as usual there are political cross-currents. 

In Chile the bad financial situation has also improved some- 


what, 


with anti-inflation measures adopted early. this year. 


Strength in the price,of copper, Chile’s principal export,, was 


helpful. 


In Mexico the exchange rate was stable during 1955, remain- 
ing close to the 8¢ level which had prevailed since the devaluation 
of April, 1954; and exchange was readily available. Efforts to 
combat inflation this year will be made more difficult by poor 
harvests and labor demands. American & Foreign Power is trying 
to reorganize the setup of its complicated Mexican subsidiaries 
which should help with rate problems. It will be noted that the 
increase in revenues has lagged about 30% behind the increase in 


kwh output. 


Consolidated earnings of American & Foreign Power increased 
from $1.18 in 1945 to $2.37 in 1950 but since that year have been 
irregular, reaching a peak of $2.54 in 1953 but declining to $2 in 
1955. (This year earnings appear to be making a somewhat better 
showing.) The stock has been selling recently around 14%, com- 


pared with this year’s range of 1612-134. 


rate is 80¢. 

Brazilian Traction, Light & 
million, has suffered drastically 
obtaining increased rates. Share 


The current dividend 


Power, with revenues of $139 
from inflation and the lag in 
earnings have declined steadily 


from $2.96 in 1952 to $1.18 last year (no interim 1956 figures are 
available). Share earnings are based on the formula of using the 
actual exchange rate for earnings remitted to the United States, 
with the unremitted balance valued at the average free market 
rate of the cruzeiro—only about 1.4¢ last year. The percentage of 


net profit to average investment 
only 2.26% last year. 


declined from 6.07% in 1952 to 


The company succeeded in getting some 


electric rate increases last year—the first since 1933, except for 
increases given specifically to compensate for wage increases. 
The company has had a good background of earnings and 


dividends, some payments having 
since 1941. A payment of 50¢ in 
to the Canadian withholding tax. 
paid this year, this would afford 
the recent price of 7%. In view 
in recent years, however, yield 
market factor. The range of the 
In 1951 the stock sold as high as 


been made in cash and/or stock 
cash was made in May, subject 
Assuming that nothing more is 
a yield of about 68% based on 
of the irregularity of payments 
is probably not an important 
stock this year has been 8-642. 
28% and was then split 2-for-1. 





New Reynolds Branch 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C.—Rey- 
nolds & Co. has opened an office 
in the Peoples Bank Building, 
with Jesse O. Bishop as repre- 
sentative. 


C. B. Richard Branch 


C. B. Richard & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce the opening of a branch 
office at 109 Delancey Street, New 
York, under the management of 
Alois Levine. 


Forms Hudson & Co. 


LOS ALAMOS, N. Mex.—wWil- 
liam A. Hudson, Jr. is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 90 Manhattan Loop, under the 
firm name of Hudson & Co. He 
was formerly with FIF Manage- 
ment Corporation and Watson & 
Co. 


E. J. Hindley Opens 


Edward J. Hindley is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices ‘at 7 Stuyvesant Oval, New 
York City. 
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Investing for Trust Funds 
Under Prevailing Conditions 


may seem routine enough, but it 
was rather strong meat then. 


Increasing and Decreasing Stocks 
in Trusts 


Back in Boston an investment 
counselor friend said that my re- 
marks were all well enough, but 
covered only one side of the coin. 
I had advised trustees getting into 
the stock market without saying 
anything about what was equally 
important—when and how should 
stock percentages be reduced. My 
answer was that my friends in 
Salt Lake City would be obliged 
to invite me west again to get the 
next instalment. 

Now you have invited me back, 
and now I should fulfill my part, 
but I find myself sorely perplexed. 
My dilemma is this. I am a life- 
long advocate of substantial com- 
mon stock purchases for trust in- 
vestment, and the basic reasons 
which have made common stocks a 
desirable form of investment have 
not changed, even though much 
higher market prices have made 
the opportunities they offer sub- 
stantially less attractive. Second, 
the benefits of the long-range 
growth of our economy can be 
captured by a prudent trustee in 
no other available investment 
form that I know of, and while 
advantageous timing of sales and 
purchases of securities offers pos- 
sibilities of doing materially bet- 
ter than mere retention through 
all kinds of weather, foul as well 
as fair, the truth is that few of 
us have demonstrated any real 
skill at this kind of investment 
game. After all, you must be 
right twice, when you sell as well 
as when you buy. Finally, my 
sanguine temperament does not 
permit me to be pessimistic or 
bearish for long. 


Disquieting Comphacency 


For these reasons, I find it dif- 
ficult to reverse my point of view 
on stocks, even temporarily. And 
yet there seem to be ample signs 
calling for caution, beyond those 
obvious in the level of the market 
itself and in the length of this pe- 
riod of business prosperity and of 
rising prices. I leave close analy- 
sis of the business outlook to those 
qualified for it. But I am dis- 
quieted by the rising general feel- 
ing of complacency, common in 
the later stages of all prosperous 
periods; a complacency evident 
in rising debt on every side, in 
general anticipation of uninter- 
rupted forward progress on virtu- 
ally all economic fronts, in a be- 
lief that government and the 
monetary authorities can and will 
avert any serious depressions. I 
do not accept any of these points 
of view. Wars and hard times 
have been the lot of man through- 
out recorded history, and much as 
we would like to eliminate both 
of them, the underlying causes ap- 
pear to lie deep-rooted in the 
fundamental nature of man him- 
self. We may have more sophisti- 
cation in economics, and we 
have amassed more _§scien- 
tific knowledge, but evidence is 
lacking that we are a wiser and 
abler people than past generations 
and past civilizations. Let us then 
gratefully accept this era for what 
it is, a period in our economic life 
of sustained but not necessarily 

' unending prosperity. 


Retrenching Stock Portfolio 
Proportion 

The most I can offer to do today 
is to briefly up-date my point of 
view on common stock holdings 
for trusts. I could beg the ques- 
tion by saying that our real prob- 
lem is what to do in older trusts, 
where market action has increased 
the proportion of common stocks 


to 70% to 85% in many cases, and 


where sales of stocks to restore 
some semblance of old-fashioned 
orthodoxy produce unwelcome 
taxes on capital gains. But in op- 
erating trust departments we al- 
ways have with us the problems 
of what to do with cash and with 
new trusts. 

Investing is a business of com- 
parisons, and plainly common 
stocks are not as cheap as in 1949. 
Then we were buying equities 
partly to improve the income re- 
turn in trusts; now prime equit.es 
produce a lower rate of return 
than many good bonds. And if 
the beneficiary is in any kind of 
an income tax bracket, the com- 
parsion of the 3% yields available 
on a wide range of acceptable 
quality municipal bonds with 
equity yields after taxes is star- 
tlingiy favorable to municipals. A 
much better case can be made for 
bonds, particularly municipal 
bonds, today than in 1949, and 
in a new all cash trust, starting 
fresh today, to invest 50% or 55% 
in common stocks would be as 
far as I would care to go imme- 
diately. I would put the balance 
in bonds, preponderantly longer 
term bonds, although this pref- 
erence is not intended as a fore- 
cast of money rates. Selectivity is 
always necessary, but under pre- 
vailing conditions it becomes the 
paramount consideration if com- 
mon stocks are still to be bought. 
Risks are obviously greater, and 
this is no longer a market where 
stocks generally can be termed 
cheap. The less time the fewer fa- 
cilities available to trust officers 
for the persistent and conscien- 
tious study of stock values, the 
lower, the proportion of trust 
funds that should be so committed 
under prevailing conditions, but 
since common stocks possess valu- 
able characteristics available in 
no other form of investment, they 
should not be passed over. 

All of this has been merely in- 
troductory, and now I come to my 
subject. When asked to supply a 
title for the program, I followed 
my usual practice of producing an 
ambitious one, it being my hope- 
ful theory, so far unrealized that 
some day I may live up to the 
advance billing. This time I have 
really overreached myself, for the 
worst of all fallacies is for any- 
one to suppose that he has the 
clarity of vision to expose the fal- 
lacies of his day. Perhaps I had 
better put it more modestly, that I 
wish to discuss some current 
points of view on trust investment 


policy with which I find myself 


in some disagreement. 


Mechanical Diversification 
Application 

The first is the mechanical ap- 
plication of rules or principles of 
diversification of investment. As 
I said here in 1949, diversification 
is not a principle of successful in- 
vestment. Most successful inves- 
tors pay little or no attention to it; 
they find something they consider 
undervalued and load up on it. It 
is a rule, rather, of prudence and 
caution; and it is well that we 
trustees should observe it, not 
merely because it is recognized as 
a desirable rule for trust invest- 
ment by court decisions, but be- 
cause our investment judgments 
are fallible and the consequences 
of an error should be limited 
when we are dealing with trust 
funds which are not our own. 

My quarrel here is not with the 
theory but with the practice. 
Many trustees seem to find vir- 
tue in over-diversifying, as I 
think. The inevitable tendency 
is to dilute the quality and effec- 


tiveness of the list. If a list of say 
50 securities in an average trust 
is reduced to 30 items, it must 
undergo searching scrutiny and a 


security seems attractive at 


_haps considerably larger, 
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pruning process. If this is done at 
all intelligently, the almost cer- 
tain result is an up-grading in the 
average quality of what remains. 
Has the list remaining sufrered 
thereby from reduced diversifica- 
tion? I think not, again assuming 
a broad gauged approach. I favor 
just such treatment of our ac- 
counts. As judicious pruning vro- 
duces a thriftier and healthier 
tree, so will it reinvigorate our 
trusts. 


Standard Dollar Investment Unit 


Another rather common error, 
I believe, is to establish a stand- 
ard dollar unit of investment in a 
trust, and then have all invest- 
ments conform rather closely tc 
this pattern. I have never been 
able to see much in this notion 
except the application of ele- 
mentary mathematics. Should the 
dollar investment in du Pont be 
no larger than in a company a 
fraction of its size, and lacking its 
broad internal diversification? 
Doesn’t the size and broad geo- 
graphical diversification of Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph 
justify a different unit investment 
than a smallish regional utility 
enterprise, assuming both to be 
attractive? Do not the special at- 
tractions of the oil industry for 
trust investment, its economics, 
and the size, financial strength 


_and able management of individ- 


ual units, justify larger per com- 
pany investment and greater total 
concentration in the industry than 
would seem prudent elsewhere? 
Assuming always some absolute 
ceiling on any one new commit- 
ment, shouldn’t an especially at- 
tractive opportunity justify a 
larger purchase than another 
equally intrinsically solid but 
possessing lesser promise? If a 
its 
current market price, shouldn't a 
holding be retained intact even if 
by appreciation in price it has 


_come to represent a larger pro- 


portion of total market value, per- 
than 
would be considered prudent for 
a new cash investment? I wont 
give you answers to this series of 
questions, because I believe that 
they are self-answered.. No case 
has yet been brought to my atten- 
tion where any court has taken 
an unreasonable position on the 
question of undue investment con- 
centration. I suggest that many of 
us could do a more thoughtful 
and less mechanical job by think- 
ing less of the mathematics and 
more ot the broad economics when 
we come to develop and apply our 
policies as to diversification of 
investment. 


Over-Emphasis on Immediate 
Yield 


Another long practiced policy 
which never proves out in the 
long run is to lay chief emphasis 
on current yield in the selection 
of investments for a trust fund. 
Over-emphasis on immediate in- 
come return boomerangs in. two 
ways. It usually produces- a 
poorer capital result, because 
higher yielding securities usually 
reflect less attractive prospects. 
And in the long run it usually 
produces no higher return than 
from a list where the common 
stocks were selected for good 
longer range dividend prospects. 
There are many exceptions, but as 
a general rule a high dividend re- 
turn on a common stock either re- 
flects a poor general opinion of 
the prospects of the company or a 
high dividend pay-out, or both. A 
stock with a low dividend pay- 
out not only represents greater 
certainty of future continuation 
of the rate, but, by reason of the 
plow-back of retained earnings in 
the business, provides a basis for 
greater future earnings and divi- 
dends. I am not now reciting 
theory but the lessons of hard- 
earned experience. Believe me 
that reaching for high current in- 


come in a trust fund produces 
only a short-run victory. Even 
where there is great immediate 
pressure for income for elderly 





beneficiaries, the policy is still 
dubious, for the longevity of com- 
mitments is proverbial. 


Ignoring Individuai Circumstances 


A third current fallacy was 
obliquely touched upon by Sher- 
win C. Badger, Financial Vice- 
President of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
at the Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence. He pointed out that we tend 
to treat the current price of a se- 
curity—say 62 for General - Elec- 
tric common—as though it were a 
common denominator for every- 
one, whereas it is only the true 
valuation for those buying cur- 
rently for cash, or for holders 
having no tax cost problems. For 
individuals with costs of say 5, 25, 
45, or 55, a current market price 
of 62 represents a different value 
for each, after allowing for the 
applicable capital gains tax. It 
has a different meaning for vari- 
ous types of purchasers also, de- 
pending upon their income tax 
status and other factors. Because 
it may seem desirable to buy or 
sell General Electric at 62 in cer- 
tain cases does not mean that the 
same reasoning applies to others. 
In other words, I note a tendency 
to over-generalize, to apply an in- 
vestment judgment across the 
board without careful scrutiny of 
individual. circumstances. I be- 
heve in the value of broad pol- 
icies, but we cannot expect to do 
a good management job on a 
wholesale basis, and the applica- 
tion of our general policy should 
be .account by account so that 
relevant circumstances are not 
lost from sight. 


Growth Stock Mania 


Finally, I am bothered by the 
lengths to which some trustees 
have gone in the current mania 
for growth stocks, or rather for 
glamour stocks for it is not the 
theory of seeking for. trust -in- 
vestment those stocks with su- 
perior long-range prospects for 
increased earnings and dividends 
that I question, but rather the ap- 
plication of it. A corollary is that 
the stocks of many sound com- 
panies offering a well established 
present and a satisfactory if not 
glowing future are quite out of 
favor. Trustees appear now to 
crave a little element of romance 
in their stock purchases. The 
result seems to be that equities 
become classified as either black 
or white, whereas my experience 
would indicate that none are 
either, but fall rather within the 
broadest range of grays. In its 
preoccupation with the future as 
against present facts, the prevail- 
ing attitude almost seems to be 
saying that a.future dollar is 
worth more than a present one, 
which confounds common sense. 


Two possible fallacies lurk in 
the extremes to which some in- 
vestors have carried this “growth 
stock” theory. The first is that it 
seems to rest on the hypothesis 
that stocks may be safely pur- 
chased on projected estimates of 
growth in‘ earnings for three, five 
and even 10 years ahead: The sec- 
ond is the apparent belief that 
those currently ‘most popular 
stocks and industries which have 
caught the public fancy will prove 
in fact to be growth situations. 
Both of the theories may prove to 
be correct, but neither finds any 
solid foundation in past experi- 
ence. Let us examine them 
briefly. 


Undue Anticipation of Future 
Earnings 


A friend of mine recently re- 
marked wryly that the current 
credentials of an investment ana- 
lyst are a facility in producing 
specific projections of per share 
earnings on common stocks for 
the year 1960. I have great re- 
spects for the forward strides 
made in investment analysis, and 
for the thoughtful forecast of 
those with most experience in 
this field. For the short-range 
target these latter provide a valu- 
able and frequently accurate tool, 


and for the longer term a useful 
hypothesis. Beyond that, how- 
ever, they are in the realm of 
pure speculation, even for com- 
panies and in industries lending 
themselves unusually well to the 
projection of trends. 

If you disagree, I commend to 
your attention any copy of the 
“Wall Street Journal” of three 
years ago, or five years ago, or 
any time of your choosing. Re- 
read it, and I challenge you to 
find any element of prescience 
among the wisest comment, any 
inkling that conditions in August, 
1956 would be anything like we 
now find that they are. I have 
no idea of what the business 
scene will be like in 1958 or in 
1960, even as a born optimist, and 
if I pay prices for securities 
which require a material im- 
provement over current perform- 
ance, which is a boom level per- 
formance, to justify my invest- 
ment judgment, then I place a 
heavy burden on the skill and 
wisdom of my forecasts and of my 
selection, and perhaps also a 
heavy subconsicous reliance on 
some future boom to salvage my 
judgments if my timing should 
prove to be faulty. It is the ex- 
tremes to which this anticipation 
of remote future earnings is car- 
ried in terms of current market 
price that I regard as the real 
present danger of the growth 
stock theory. To those contrary 
minded, I suggest the words of 
Bobby Burns: “The best laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft 
agley.” 


Municipals vs. Growth Stocks 


I think that we would all con- 
cede that for a sound establisned 
company to double the net earn- 
ings available for its common 
stock from present levels would 
be quite an achievement, reauir- 
ing time, favorable future condi- 
tions, exceptional mauagemeat, 
and. productive expansion fi- 
nanced largely by retained earn- 
ings.. Yet many popular growth 
stocks selling at 22 to 35 times 
1955 earnings would seem to re- 
quire little short of this, at least 
by way of expectation, to justify 
fully their prevailing prices. I 
hope that all of this comes about, 
but it still depends upon the fu- 
ture. Meanwhile municipal bonds 
yield an immediate return which 
produces more net income for 
many of our highly taxed benefi- 
ciaries than would these growth 
equities after they had doubled 
their current rates of dividend. 

One other current practice of 
growth stock enthusiasts to make 
their favorite stocks appear 
cheaper than in fact they are is 
the rather indiscriminate use of 
“cash earnings,” which is an ad- 
justment of net earnings to elim- 
inate provision for such items as 
depreciation, obsolescence, and 
depletion. Beeause of wide dif- 
ferences in accounting practice, 
this is a useful tool in comparing 
stocks with one another, but its 
use should be strictly limited to 
these comparative purposes, and 
not extended to use as an abso- 
lute measure of value. Deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence. are not 
merely a figment of the imagina- 
tion of the accounting fraternity; 
we ignore them at our peril. 


Confusing Popularity With 
Opportunity 


My second point is the danger 
of confusing popularity with op- 
portunity in selecting stocks for 
growth. What are the growth 
stocks today? We will know five 
years from now. Meanwhile it 


will be all too easy to be fooled. 
I have a notion that steel stocks 
might give a reasonably good fu- 
ture account of themselves on the 
score of growth, yet they are not 
widely so regarded today. No 
doubt the outlook for the more 
alluring aluminum stock is some- 
what better, but is it as much bet- 
ter as the wide premium on alu- 
minums against steels, measured 











by current market price, sug- 
gests? 

A Boston investment conselor 
who has done some interesting 
‘research in growth trends has 
kindly made his material- avail- 
able to me. He has used the aver- 
age net earnings per share of the 
years 1947, 1946 and 1949 as a 
base, and normalized 1955 earn- 
ings by adjusting for accelerated 
depreciation. For the stocks com- 
prising the Dow-Jones industrial 
average he finds that 1955 net 
earnings per share were 164% of 
the kase period; for the Moody’s 
125 stock average the comparable 
figure is 166%. Now let us see 
how some of the highly favored 
industries stack up against this 
norm, and also some not regarded 
as “growth” types. Investors have 
generally shied away from the 
aircrafts, and yet their perform- 
ance has been notable, 553% of 
the base period for five com- 
panies, 405% for three major air- 
lines. The average record of the 
four best performers in the auto- 
motive industry is 275% of the 
base, which is better than that of 
any of the 10 leading chemical 
companies. Yet they are selling 
at only 11.3 times earnings, as 
against a range of 16.8 to 32.6 
times earnings for the chemical 
s.ocks. 

Just in passing, bank stocks are 
out of popular favor for trust in- 
vestment, yet their record of 
growth in earnings is not mate- 
_Tially lower than that of the av- 
erage industrial. 

As highly regarded a stock as 
_General Electric sells currently at 
25.8 times 1955 earnings, yet these 

were only 178% of the base, not 
exceptionally better than the av- 
erage. The steel industry at 200% 
of the base is well above average 
on performance, yet below aver- 
age on public appraisal of future 
prospects. 

I omit the oil industry as a 
field requiring the specialist to 
produce valid comparisons. The 
rubber industry shows up as well 
‘above average on performance, 
and yet has gained only modest 
acceptance as a growth industry. 
The same comment applies to util- 
ities operating in growth areas. 


I could go on with numerous 
samples, but I am not attempting 
to draw specific conclusions, but 
rather to show how widely dif- 
ferent is the appraisal of different 
stocks and of industries, and that 
these disparities in market vaiu- 
ation are not always weil sup- 
_ported by the available facts. 
Many stocks, while of undoubted 


merit, enjoy a vogue that causes 


price to outrun any visible pros- 
pects, while others with a better 
record of actual performance seem 
to lack the appeal that makes for 
wide current acceptance. 


That mere _ popularity, even 
among conservative investors, is 
a poor standard for selection is 
well illustrated by the current 
_ rage for the coal stocks as repre- 
senting a coming growth industry, 


when a scant two years ago it was: 


popularly classified as a dying 
one. Neither extreme appeals too 
much to me. Only a few years ago 
the rayon industry was highly 
popular as a growth situation; now 
it is just another segment of the 
sick textile industry. Drug stocks 
had a vogue as growth stocks, 
then became quite unpopular, and 
more recently have been enjoying 
a mild renaissance. Examples 
could be multiplied, and serve to 
demonstrate the danger in placing 
too heavy reliance on great ex- 
pectations. 


Defines Growth Stock 


One reason for the inaccuracy 
of these appraisals of future op- 
portunities is a tendency to con- 
fuse the outlook for growth in 
sales with that for increased net 
earnings, which in the end must 
support dividends and market 
value. There is no necessary cor- 
relation between the two, and it 
is only growth in net earnings 
and a program of reinvesting re- 
tained earnings at above average 


returns to compound the rate of 
earnings growth that produce the 
superior performance justifying 
the appellation “growth stock.” 

I have dealt at length with this 
point because it is so important in 
this kind of a market. The case 
for the use of growth stocks in 
trust accounts, to which 1 sup- 
seribe wholeheartedly, has been 
presented ably elsewhere and I 
do not repeat it. It is the actual 
practice of the theory, and its oc- 
casional malpractice, that here 
concern me. We must be unusu- 
ally careful not to confuse expan- 
sion of sales prospects with 
growth of earnings prospects, and 
not to be swept into reaching too 
far into the future by paying too 
great a premium for present divi- 
dends and present earning power. 


Buying Reserves in Trust 
Accounts 


If I had time I could dwell on 
the fallacy of “buying reserves” in 
trust accounts for tuture use in 
purchasing long term bonds or in 
adding to common stocks. In my 
observation the moment to com- 
mit these reserves to their in- 
tended purpose never seems to 
come, and they lie relatively dor- 
mant at short term rates of inter- 
est. For long term trusts, the 
phrase “buying reserve” is largely 
a chimera. Its best use is under 
circumstances where the trustee 
has a large amount of principal 
cash to invest at one time, and 
where the liquid fund theory per- 
mits him to commit it to the pre- 
vailing markets over a period of 
time instead of all at once. 

I must also omit discussion of 
the blue chip theory, or buying 
the most marketable and sought 
after stocks, which is a policy 
pursued by all too many who op- 
erate on the apparent psychology 
that what mistakes of judgment 
they may make are in the best pos- 
sible company, and will be readily 
forgiven. The weakness here is that 
the blue chip of today may be the 
“dog” of tomorrow, and in any 
event, heavy buying by new in- 
stitutional purchasers such as in- 
vestment trusts and life insurance 
companies, for whom marketabil- 
ity is considerably more impor- 
tant than it needs to be for the 
average trustee, has created a 
scarcity value for a comparatively 
narrow list of leading common 
stocks. 

Conclusion 


We have now come to the point 
where I usually summarize my 
remarks, but this address has no 
climax. I hope that I have made 
it clear that as to common stocks 
in trust accounts I am in the awk- 
ward position of being a long term 
bull made more cautious and de- 
fensively minded by reason 
chiefly of the much higher stock 
valuations now prevailing, but 
without having yet reached the 
conclusion that equities are too 
high and that a general retreat 
should be ordered. I do see 
greater risks and a consequent 
need for a continuing thoughtful 
and objective review of our in- 
vestment policies and practices, 
and for increasing emphasis on a 
high degree of selectivity in what 
we choose to buy. 


Forms W. R. Smith Co. 


Wistor R. Smith has formed 
Wistor R. Smith & Co., Inc. with 
offices at 40 East 54th Street, New 
York City, to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Officers are Vistor 


R. Smith, President and Treas- 
urer; and Catherine E. Smith 
Vice-President and Secretary. Mr. 
Smith was formerly with Bache 
& Co. 


Four With King Merritt 
(Soecial to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — Jorge 
E. Cristobal, William F. Holcomb, 
Mrs. Bess P. Mohler and Charles 
F. Worsham are now affiliated 
with King Merritt & Co., Inc., 24 
Julia Street. 
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ment of prices is also of para- 
mount importance to trust men. 
The steel industry estimates that 
the over-all total of the increases 
granted employees will amount 
to 52 to 55 cents an hour by 1958. 
The union, on the other hand, con- 
tends that the increase will be 
only 46 cents an hour. In any 
event, costs are up, and the price 
of steel is up, as increases in pro- 
ductivity have not kept pace. 

These higher steel prices put 
strong upward pressure on the 
price of every article containing 
steel. Moreover, this pressure will 
be added to the pressures which 
have accumulated in recent years, 
as steel prices have increased 
faster than the prices of finished 
goods. It follows that price in- 
creases are inevitable, although 
they will by no means be even. 

To be specific, industries selling 
to ultimate consumers will un- 
doubtedly encounter serious buy- 
ers’ resistance. For example, 
consumer sales resistance as evi- 
denced by price weakness, grow- 
ing inventories, and declining 
sales, has been very marked in 
recent months in durable con- 
sumer goods such as automobiles, 
television sets, and home furnish- 
ings (in home furnishings, al- 
though manufacturers’ prices in- 
creased 2%% in the year ending 
June 1956, retail prices declined 
1%!) 

On the other hand, industries 
selling to fabricators will not meet 
as much resistance. But, resist- 
ance notwithstanding, the increase 
in steel prices will increase com- 
modity prices and the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Even before the steel strike, the 
consumer price index reached 
116.2, in’ June, the highest level 
on record. This upward trend 
will, of course, be reinforced by 
the steel price increase. More- 
over, the provision for automatic 
wage increases as the cost of liv- 
ing goes up, which is now in- 
cluded in the contracts of the 
steel and automobile workers, as 
well as in those of many other 
large unions, will tend to accen- 
tuate this upward tendency. 


The Wage-Price Spiral 


Trust officers, who must look 
ahead—yes, far ahead— inevitably 
must ponder the ultimate conse- 
quences of this constant upward 
pressure on prices and business 
activity. The breadth and depth 
of the wage increases of recent 
months are sufficiert to give con- 
cern regarding the danger of ac- 
celeration of the wage-price spi- 
ral. To be specific, wage increases 
in the first half of this year were 
around 10 to 12 cents, which is 
nearly twice the 6 to 8 cent pat- 
tern of 1955; and now the “hand- 
some” steel wage increase, which 
the union estimates will increase 
wage payments $1,332,000,000 over 
the three years of the contract, 
set a pattern for even more sub- 
stantial wage boosts in the future! 


While no man can foretell when 
such a wage-price spiral will end, 
it is equally certain that it cannot 
continue indefinitely. This can be 
confidently asserted because there 
are several ultimate limitations 
on such “economic perpetual mo- 
tion.” 


In the first place, most of our 
people do not have escalator pro- 
visions supporting their income, 
so their ability to buy diminishes 
as prices go up. This, of course, 
tends to reduce the physical vol- 
ume of goods sold at a time when 
production capacity is being de- 
creased. As a result, inventories 
grow and press on the market, 
and thus, on prices. Eventually, 
“somethin’s gotta give,” as the 
popular song puts it. 


Second, as the prices of com- 
modities go up, what the econo- 
mist ealls cross-elasticity of de- 
mand sets in and buyers shift 
their purchases from the com- 
modities which are out of line to 
those which have not increased 
to the same extent. This, of 
course, can bring considerable 
pressure on a particular industry. 

Third, the higher prices caused 
by the wage-price spiral may 
cause people to save rather than 
spend, and thus bring downward 
pressure on prices. (This may 
have already set in as net dollar 
savings increased $5 billion in the 
first quarter of this year in con- 
trast with only $1.7 billion in the 
first quarter of 1955.) 


Fourth, increased productivity 
and increased spending on plant 
and equipment caused by both the 
high wages and the high prices of 
the spiral will eventually bring 
production to the point where it 
will be greater than the effective 
demand. This could cause serious 
trouble in the future if the con- 
stant increase in wages and prices 
induces manufacturers to expand 
production facilities to unreason- 
able proportions. In fact, at the 
present record-breaking rate of 
expansion of plant and equip- 
ment, this could easily be the 
case by the middle of 1957, or the 
first part of 1958. 


Large Proportion of Demand 
Based on Credit Expansion 


In evaluating the outlook for 
the present boom, it is important 
to keep in mind how much of it 
has been, and is, based on credit 
expansion. 


In the field of consumer credit, 
for example, almost $16 _ billion 
of new installment credit was:ex- 
tended by lenders during the first 
five months of this year. This was 
substantially larger than the in- 
stallment credit extended during 
the same period last year. (As re- 
payments were up even more 
sharply, the increase in outstand- 
ing credit was less than a year 
ago.) Moreover, during the past 
10 years, consumer debt has risen 
at an average of 20% a year 
whereas disposable income has 
risen at an average of only 6%! 


Also, the net growth of mort- 
gage debt has accelerated sharply 
thus: $7.5 billion in 1953; $9.5 
billion in 1954; more than $13 bil- 
lion,in 1955. This growth was in 
addition to repayments and re- 
financing, estimated at $15 billion 
in 1955: Also, more than half of 
the tremendous increase in mort- 
gage debt in 1955 was on old 
housing. In other words, for more 
than half of that great increase 
there is no increase in housing— 
just an increase in debt. Indica- 
tions are that this increase in debt 
because of inflation of the values 
of old houses and because of bor- 
rowing on existing housing to 
spend for consumer goods and 
services continues, 


Bank Credit Growth Faster 
Than G. N. P. 


Not only has consumer debt and 
mortgage debt outpaced business 
activity, so has business loans. 
Where as our Gross National 
Product is somewhat more than 
60% greater than the 1947-49 
average, business loans by banks 
have grown more than 86% dur- 
ing the period. With bank credit 
growing that much faster than 
national product, it is obvious that 
business has not been held back 
during the postwar period by a 
shortage of bank credit as is 
sometimes charged. 


The contribution of bank credit 
expansion, mortgage credit expan- 
sion, and consumer credit expan- 
sion to the high level of postwar 
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business activity is clear. The 
necessity of continuation of that 
credit expansion is equally clear. 
The most pressing problem of our 
time is how to do this without 
causing inflation and without 
causing the debt to become un- 
manageable or unbearable, 


Conclusions 


In conclusion there are two sim- 
ple economic truths which will 
help you weigh the outlook for 
our dollar. 


(1) Capital expenditures are 
inflationary when made, as they 
take goods out of the consumption 
stream; but they are deflationary 
when the new facilities start pro- 
duction as goods are added to the 
consumption stream. Thus, the in- 
flationary pressures of the record- 
breaking plant and equipment ex- 
pansion now under way will be 
succeeded by deflationary pres- 
sures as their output of goods 
comes on the market. 

(2) In the same fashion, con- 
sumer credit when extended 
pumps money into the income 
stream and is thus inflationary; 
but later, as payment is made, it 
is deflationary as the money 
comes out of the spending stream. 

As for the outlook for business, 
activity in the third quarter defi- 
nitely will be lower than the sec- 
ond quarter. The steel strike and 
the probable shift from inventory 
accumulation at an annual rate of 
$5 billion in the second quarter to 
inventory shrinkage of $1 to $3 
billion during the third quarter 


‘practically guarantee this lower 


level of activity. 

Looking a little further ahead, 
major changes in the 1957 auto- 
mobile models, unparalleled confi- 
dence, record-breaking employ- 
ment, record-breaking wages, rec- 
ord-breaking capital expenditures, 
and record-breaking Christmas 
trade should push the Gross Na- 
tional Product to $410 billion, or 
even higher, during the fourth 
quarter. 

As for the longer-term outleok, 
it could hardly be moge rosy if 
we avoid the twin pitfalls of 
wage-price inflation and over- 
investment in production facili- 
ties. This, of course, does not 
mean that we shall not have “ups 
and downs” in business activity. 
Swings in business activity are 
inevitable in a free economy, 
especially in one as dynamic as 
ours. 


Thomas E. King 
Back at Desk 








Thomas E. King 


CHICAGO, Ill.— Thomas E. 
King of Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
has returned to his desk after an 
eight weeks’ siege of illness in the 
hospital. His many friends will be 
glad to hear he has recuperated 
from a ruptured appendix which 
had laid him low. 


Duva With Reynolds 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Samuel J. Duva 
is now associated with Reynolds 
& Company, members New York 
Stock Exchange and other princi- 
pal exchanges. John G. White, 
Resident Partner, announced that 
Reynolds & Company 1s planning 
to open a North Michigan Avenue 
office in the near future under 
the management of Mr. Duva, who 
was formerly with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
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As We See It 


half decade of desperate efforts by the Roosevelt regimes 
to find ways and means of massive spending, a world war, 
and continued profligacy by the national government for 
a decade or more after the war, plus a vast extension of 
debt operations by the private economy, both business 
and consumer, have not even yet come near exhausting 
them. What the present Administration and the Federal 
Reserve authorities have been doing is hardly more than 
trying to introduce a measure of moderation in the field 
of credit expansion. In terms of real output, the volume of 
credit, particularly bank credit, has grown out of propor- 
tion—and that is inflation if anything is. This imbalance 
or disproportion is, of course, a matter of long standing. 


Prices Affected 


Of course, all of this did not occur without marked 
effect upon prices. Wholesale prices by 1952 were two 
and one-half times what they were in 1932 or 1933, and 
retail prices had risen almost as much. Consumer prices 
were not far behind. But after the fillip provided by the 
Korean War had exhausted itself there came a period of 
relative stability in all the price indexes when, that is, 
diverse changes among the various sectors are averaged 
out. It is that era of stability which seems now to be 
threatened and is being hailed with mixed emotions by 
the politicians with different fishes to fry. Of course, it 
is hardly in the book for any of the politicians in this, an 
election year, to complain about increases in farm product 
prices even though such a rise might well push, or help 
push, the general indexes higher. 

But why this concentration on the price indexes? 
There are other factors whfich deeply affect the economy 
and which must sooner or later pass on any great change 
that takes place in them to consumers everywhere. One 
of them is the price business (and the consumer, too, for 
that matter) must pay for the services of labor. By 1952 
it was necessary to pay not very far from three and a 
half times as much for the services of an employee on 
the average than in 1933. In manufacturing it was fully 
three and a half times as great. In the construction indus- 
try it was more than four and a half times as much. On 
the farms of the country, the rate was more than’ seven 
times as high. Some of the more basic industries such as 
steel and the other metals are, moreover, far from the 
lowest. 

Another item is the tax take. Here we find that the 
figure by 1952 was about ten times what it was in 1932. 
If it be objected that the Korean War and its aftermath 
are reflected in these figures, the answer is that the Fed- 
eral total for that year was much greater than it had been 
in any year of World War II, and that state governments 
were collecting more than five times as much as they did 
in 1932, and local government more than twice as much. 
About the only one in the country who was not by 1952 
taking more for his services was the investor who was 
still living in an era when it somehow seemed to be re- 
garded as a sin to have funds to lend. 


Recent Stability 


And now what about that stability that is supposed 
to have been the rule since about 1952 — that is, what 
about it when these other factors are taken into account? 
Well, money paid to a full-time employee moved up from 
$3,431 in 1952 to $3.830 in 1955, a gain of 12‘... No figures 
are as yet available for this year, but there can be little 
doubt that they have taken another jump before this. As 
a matter of fact they have moved up each and every year 
since 1952. In manufacturing, the figure for 1952 was 
$3,833; in 1953 it was $4,049; in 1954, $4,116, and in 1955 
was $4,351. In the primary metal industries the increase 
from 1952 to 1955 was from $4,401 to $5,155, or 17% . By 
1955 the Eisenhower Administration had succeeded in 
reducing the Federal tax take to $57.7 billion against $59.7 
billion in 1952, but state and local revenue was definitely 
higher than it had been in 1952. The relative stability 
which characterized the price indexes during the first 
three years or so of the present Administration’s term in 


office, plainly, did not extend to such items as those in- 
dicated above. ied 


— 


Neither can it be said to carry over to the financial 
elements which are the core of the inflation situation. 
Bank credit which on June 30, 1933 amounted to $42.1 
billion had by Dec. 31, 1952 reached $192.9 billion, con- 
tinued to rise in subsequent years and by May 30, 1956 
touched $214.7 billion. May is, of course, a time of the 


year when the figure is usually low. On Dec. 31, 1955 it 
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was $217.4 billion. Such changes as these were inevitably 
reflected in what is known as money supply—that is the 
total of currency outside of banks and demand deposits. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis this figure at the end of 
1952 was $124.7 billion; at the end of May of this year 
it was $133.2 billion. 

The cold fact of the matter is that we have had in- 
flation almost from the day Franklin Roosevelt stepped 
into the White House, and inflationary pressures of one 
kind or another have been all but continuously applied 
to the economy ever since. Inflationary forces thus set 
free have not by a wide margin yet had their full effect. 
Greater moderation has been in vogue of late, but that 


is all. 


—_— — ——— een 
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Foreign Short-Term Claims 
And a Cure for the Gold Gap 


time.! As a result our monetary 
gold reserves have declined and 
our short-term foreign indebted- 
ness has increased, until some peo- 
ple are beginning to show concern 
about what might be termed our 
“gold gap.” As of Jan. 31, 1956, 
our monetary gold stocks amount- 
ed to $21,693 billion, while short- 
term liabilities to foreigners 
amounted to $13,716 million, in- 
cluding $8,842 million which we 
owed to the International Mon- 
etary Fund, other international 
institutions, foreign governments 
and central banks.2 

From these data, the conclusion 
has been drawn that “in an emer- 
gency” we could be caught 
short... Foreigners actually could 
drain away more than half of the 
gold in Government hands.3 


In accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Gold Exchange Act 
of 1934, foreign governments and 
central banks have been free to 
convert their dollar balances into 
gold on basis of a more or less 
blanket permit. granted by the 
Treasury, and since foreign com- 
mercial banks and corporations 
(which cannot demand gold di- 
rectly) could transfer their Amer- 
ican balances to their respective 
central banks, in theory at least, 
the entire amount of $13,716 mil- 
lion of foreign short-term claims 
could be withdrawn in the form 
of gold. In addition there are 
other foreign assets, which could 
be turned into cash and then into 
gold. The booming stock market 
in particular has attracted foreign 
funds during the past two years 
which could be liquidated on short 
notice.4 


The Burgess Table and Potential 
Gold Withdrawals 


The first to call attention to the 
growth of foreign short-term 
claims was Deputy Secretary of 
the Treasury Dr. Burgess in his 
testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Federal Reserve 
Matters during the 1954 hearings 
on various Gold Reserve Act 
amendments. For years, while still 
Vice-Chairman of the National 
City Bank and thus free to ex- 
press his own Opinions, Dr. Bur- 
gess had been an outspoken advo- 
cate of an early return to the gold 
standard. He was thus in a some- 
what embarrassing position dur- 
ing the Senate hearings in that he 
had to make a case for the official 
policy of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration of not wanting to return 
to the gold standard. 


As part of his testimony, Dr. 
Burgess presented a table which 
showed that as of Jan. 31, 1954 


1 The deficit in the U. S. balance of 
payments amounted to about $7.8 billion 
during the four years 1950-53. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce, “Survey of Current 
Business,” July 1954, p. 13). It amounted 
te $i.7 billion in 1954, and to $1.5 bil- 
lion in 1955. (“Survey of Current Busi- 
ness,”” March 1956, p. 6.) 

2 Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1956, 
p. 243 and 288. 

3“U. S. News and World Reports,” 
Feb. 24, 1956, p. 30 ff. 

4 Investments, including stocks and 
obligations maturing in 20 months or 


later, are not classified as “foreign dollar 
holdings.”’ 


“U. S. Gold Reserves” amounted 
to $22,044 million, while “U. S. 
Required Gold Reserves’ plus 
“Foreign Short-Term Dollar Bal- 
ances” amounted to $23,922 mil- 
lion, thus leaving the unwary un- 
der the impression that IF the 
foreign short-term balances were 
withdrawn, the remaining gold 
would be insufficient to meet “re- 
quired gold reserves.” Dr. Bur- 
gess himself was very careful 
not to draw any such conclusions, 
and the Senators, aware of Dr. 
Burgess’ predicament, soft-pedaled 
embarrassing questions. 

As has been pointed out, for in- 
stance, by Prof. Spahr, “the Bur- 
gess table dealt with potentials 
which have little or no relation 
to actual experience. It was com- 
parable to one that would list the 
potential claims against the cash 
reserves of an insurance company 
while ignoring the operation of a 
fractional reserve system.’’5 

In the past, the United States 
has never experienced “gold runs” 
of the type implied by the Burgess 
table. In October 1931, following 
the devaluation of the pound, we 
lost $445 million (9.3% of our re- 
serves) largely the gold which 
had taken refuge in this country 
since the middle of 1930, when 
the world began to lose confi- 
dence in the pound. During May 
and June, 1932, when there were 
rumors of an impending devalua- 
tion of the dollar, we lost $452 
million (10.7%). These were the 
largest sudden gold losses which 
our monetary system suffered in 
more than 40 years, and both 
occurrea as by-products of inter- 
national disturbances of the se- 
verest nature.® 


Dollar Confidence and Conversion 
of Earmarked Gold into Dollars 


The Burgess table, moreover, 
made no mention of American 
short-term balances abroad 
amounting to about a billion dol- 
lars, which might be offset to 
some extent against foreign claims 
against us. Besides, in speaking of 
“potential” demands against our 
gold reserves, Dr. Burgess might 
have pointed out “potential” addi- 
tions. At the end of January, 
1956, the Federal Reserve in New 
York held $6,949.5 million in gold 
earmarked for foreign account 
(which was not included in the 
gold stocks of the United States). 
Just as one might assume that 
lack of confidence in the doliar 


could produce a conversion of doi- 
lar balances into gold, increased 
confidence in the dollar and the 
prospects of an attractive return 
on U. S. Government securities 


5 Walter E. Spahr “The National 
Association of Manufactvrers and Irre- 
deemable Currency.” Published by Econ- 
emists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, New York, 1955. (See also 
Walter E. Spahr: “A Refutation of the 
Burgess Table of Claims on Our Gold 
Stock,” “The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,” Nov. 17, 1955. 

6 Since 1949, when the postwar peak 
in our gold holdings was reached, we 
have lost about $2.7 billion (11%) of 
our gold reserves, but the withdrawals 
were very gradual, and the result of our 
adverse Balance of Payments. 


could result in a conversion of 
gold into dollar balances. After 
all, foreign governments. and cen- 
tral banks forego an annual in- 
come of about $140 million by 
holding earmarked gold rather 
than U. S. securities. 

Since 1954, when the Burgess 
table was first published, Amer- 
ican gold reserves have declined 
by $354 million (as of Dec. 31, 
1955), while foreign short-term 
claims have increased by almost 
$1.7 billion. At the same time, re- 
serve requirements have in- 
creased, so that the liquidity of 
the United States has deteriorated 
by over $2 billion during the past 
two years. Even if member bank 
requirements were reduced to the 
legal minimum, our gold reserves 
would still be inadequate te pro- 
vide the required 25% gold cover- 
age for Federal Reserve notes and 
member bank deposits,—IF all 
foreign balances were withdrawn. 


How Serious Is European Threat? 


How serious is this threat? 

The question has been raised by 
various writers in recent months. 
In a pamphlet published in 1955, 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, for instance, referred 
to the Burgess table, and re- 
marked that “it would appear 
from the above data that there is 
leeway for some sizable opera- 
tions with a scoop shovel ... if 
foreigners were so minded et 
If the foreign owners of the dollar 
balances here were to become 
convinced that the government in- 
tended to raise the price of gold, 
they would draw heavily against 
these balances before such de- 
valuation became effective.” Ac- 
tually, however, under present 
conditions, “the foreign hoarding 
argument does not carry impres- 
sive conviction.”’7 

In an editorial in “The Wall 
Street Journal,” Mr. George Shea 
came to a similar conclusion: “The 
increasing rate at which foreign 
short-term credits are being piled 
up in the United States increase 
the concern over what would hap- 
pen, if they were suddenly with- 
drawn, but at the same time it is 
a reassuring sign that the foreign 
claimants do not want to with- 
draw them ... Uncle Sam, the 
banker, will need to keep con- 
sidering precautions against a run 
on the bank, but he won’t have to 
get panicky about it.’’8 

“U. S. News and World Re- 
ports’ 9 likewise devoted an art- 
icle to the problem, and arrived 
more or less at the same conclu- 
sion as the NAM and “The Wall 
Street Journal,” while there is no 
immediate danger, there is a po- 
tential danger. 


The Dangers of a Gold Exchange 
Standard 


From the point of view of 
international finance, the accumu- 
lation of foreign short-term bal- 
ances in this country is undesir- 
able, whatever its prestige value 
from a political point of view. Al- 
most $7 billion of foreign short- 
term balances belong to foreign 
governments and central banks. 
More that $5 billion of them are 
invested in VU. S. Government 
securities, which yield at least 2%, 
so that we are paying more than 
$100 million a year for the priv- 
ilege of storing the gold reserves 
of other countries. More serious 
is the fact that these balances 
serve as monetary reserves in the 
respective foreign countries. The 
gold held by the United States 
Treasury thus provides backing 
not only for the American mon- 
etary system, but indirectly for 
most of the nations of the demo- 
cratic world. The gold thus does 
double duty: two layers of paper 


money or deposit money are cre- 
ated. When this system, which 
came to be known as the Gold 


7 National Association of Manufactur- 
ers: “The Gold Standard,” New York, 
April 1955, p. 9. 

8“The Wall Street Journal,” Feb. 3, 
1956, p. 1. 

9“U. S. News and World Reports,” 
Feb. 24, 1956, p. 30 ff. 
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Exchange Standard during the 
1920’s, was first discussed at the 
Genoa Conference in 1922, the ex- 
perts accepted it as a convenient 
method of “stretching” the lim- 
ited gold supply. No one seems to 
have been aware of the fact that 
the resulting pyramiding of paper 
claims against the world’s gold 
reserves involved potential cyc- 
lical dangers. During the 1920’s 
it facilitated the international 
credit expansion. Afterwards, 
when international confidence dis- 
appeared during the 1930’s, and 
the nations scrambled to repatri- 
ate their gold in order to avoid 
losses resulting from the threat- 
ening depreciation first of the 
pound and later of the dollar. the 
system aggravated the general in- 
ternational deflationary process, 
and thus contributed to the spread 
of unredeemable paper money 
with which the world is still con- 
fronted today. 


The return to the gold exchange 
standard system after World War 
II on a much larger scale than 
during the 1920’s shows how little 
the world has learned from past 
experiences. 


Obviously, foreign nations are 
not likely to convert their short- 
term dollar balances, which yield 
them at least 2% annually, into 
gold, which would produce no in- 
come, as long as they feel certain 
that Congress will not tamper 
with the gold price, and the 
Treasury will not suddenly change 
its policy of permitting foreign 
central banks and governments to 
convert their dollar balances into 
gold. 


Recession Need Not Affect Gold 


Nor would a recession either in 
this country or abroad necessar- 
ily affect the gold situation, ex- 
cept to the extent that a decline 
of U. S. imports might force some 
foreign nations to dispose of some 
of the dollar reserves in order to 
pay for needed dollar imports. 
For the time being, the policies 
of the Eisenhower Administration 
point more in the direction of con- 
tinued deficits in our balance of 
payments, and hence a further in- 
crease in foreign short-term bal- 
ances. There seems little hope for 
a reduction in military aid, and 
economic aid may increase, as we 
try to compete with Moscow in 
financing underdeveloped nations. 
Our farm subsidy program, to a 
large extent, has priced us out of 
world markets, and the deflation- 
ary drives in Britain and Ger- 
many, combined with the pressure 
for higher wages and prices in this 
country, will increase our diffi- 
culties in meeting foreign com- 
petition in the field of manufac- 
tured goods. 


With short-term balances thus 
likely to increase further, we shall 
have to be more careful than ever 
not to precipitate a run. It is 
true, of course, that even if we 
should lose a large part of our 
gold holdings, and Congress were 
compelled to reduce the reserve 
requirements further, let us say 
to 15%, (10) this would not nec- 
essarily affect the intrinsic sound- 
ness of the dollar, which rests 
ultimately upon the soundness of 
the American economy as a whole, 
and our ability to compete in 
world markets. Psychologically, 
however, an international run on 
our gold, even if we were to meet 
all demands, could have serious 
repercussions, especially interna- 





10 Reserve requirements were reduced 
in 1945 from 40% for Federal Reserve 
Notes and 35% for deposit liabilities 
to a flat 25%. Professor Paul . Sam- 
uelson (“Economics,” 3rd ed. p. 312) 
writes: “Before the present generation of 
college students hold their twenty-fifth 
reunion, it is net at all impossible that 
the Federal Reserve legal ratio will be 
changed to 10:1, and that the total 
money in the community will be much 
more than twenty times our gold hold- 
ings. A legal limit, which like the limit 
in the federal debt can be constantly 
changed, is no real economic limitation. 
Today this is taken for granted. But 
one of the contributing reasons for the 
severity of the 1920-21 price collapse was 
the failure of anyone to think of this 
easy solution to the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s shortage of legal reserves.” 


tionally. The many American 
economists do not fully realize 
that many foreign countries, 
which have experienced serious 
inflations during the past decades, 
are less “sophisticated” in mon- 
etary matters than American ex- 
perts. To them gold losses repre- 
sent a sign of economic weakness, 
which in turn tends to imply po- 
litical weakness — and this for- 
eign view, after all, is not com- 
pletely unrealistic. 


A Change in the Gold Price 


Under present circumstances, it 
is highly unlikely that Congress 
will even consider giving way to 
the pressure of British, South Af- 
rican and our own mining inter- 
ests to raise the price of gold, and 
the Administration could be 
counted upon to veto any such 
bill. It would be foolish, however, 
to underestimate the persistent 
pressure in this direction, (11) and 
a mere suggestion of such a move, 
even if it were buried promptly 
in committee, could conceivably 
cause enough international dis- 
trust to result in material gold 
withdrawals. After the devalua- 
tion of the pound in 1949, for in- 
stance, and especially during the 
inflationary wave which accom- 
panied the Korea conflict, at least 
one foreign central bank began to 
convert its dollar balances into 
gold, convinced that the dollar 
would be devalued eventually. 


The situation can become more 
serious if the United States should 
slip into a depression, and the 
clamcr for inflationary measures 
should increase. Central bankers 
throughout the world remember 
only too well that the devaluation 
of the dollar in 1933-34 was part 
of a “reflationary” experiment. 
With leading American economists 
even today, after 15 years of in- 
flation, accepting “without con- 
cern” “a mild steady inflation” of 
not more than 3% a year: with 
the Employment Act of 1946 (ad- 
mittedly the basis of American 
economic policy) certainly by im- 
plication emphasizing “full em- 
ployment” if necessary at the ex- 
pense of sound monetary policy; 
with organized political pressure 
almost entirely in the direction of 
higher wages and higher prices; 
any major recession is likely to 
produce a new wave of demands 
for more inflation, and just as the 
silver interests combined forces 
with the inflationists in the past, 
the gold mining interests will cer- 
tainly advocate an increase in the 
price of gold “to help restore 
prosperity.” Under such circum- 
stances foreign central banks and 
governments might prefer to hold 
gold rather than dollar claims. 


Gold Embargo Possibility 


Then there is the danger, re- 
mote as it seems at this time, that 
the Treasury might withdraw its 
permission for foreign govern- 
ments and central banks to con- 
vert their balances into gold. The 
privilege to obtain gold is not 
part of the law or of any inter- 
national agreement. It rests en- 
tirely upon the discretion of the 
President. The fact that we 
blocked Swiss and Argentine bal- 
ances during the war, and that 
we seized nominally Swiss hold- 
ings in this country (and have 
thus far failed to return them) has 
affected the confidence of some 
foreigners that we shall respect 
international property rights if 


11 At the Istanbul meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund in Sep- 
tember 1955, e.g., the Governor for the 
Union of South Africa (40% of South 
Africa’s exports consist of gold), sup- 
perted by Mr. Richard Austin Butler, 
representing the United Kingdom, piead- 
ed anew for a higher gold price, on 
the ground that “the inadequacy of re- 
serves plays an important part in the 





perpetuation of exchange and import 
restrictions.” (“Summary Proceedings. 
Annual Meeting 1955,” International 


Monetary Fund, p. 29) “If the price of 
gold is not increased, then it may be- 
come unrealistic to continue to press for 
the elimination of restrictions; indeed. 
the non-dollar countries may be forced 
to seek an amendment of the Fund 
Agreement in order to allow much greater 
scope for discrimination than is per- 


missible at present.” (ditto p. 33). 


the going gets rough. Under an 
act passed by Congress in 1955, 
we seized recently $13,250,000 of 
Roumanian assets, including 
about $13 million in gold which 
had been frozen in this country 
since 1940. Similar action may 
be taken regarding Hungarian and 
Bulgarian assets. Congress passed 
the law because the three Iron 
Curtain countries had refused to 
meeet claims of American citizens 
as provided by the peace treaties. 
The measure thus seems perfectly 
reasonable. Yet in a world in 
which nations change sides very 
rapidly, some _ foreign central 
banks may wonder just what 
might happen to their monetary 
reserves in New York in case of 
a sudden political turnabout. 

Our largest short-term liability, 
$1,454 million as of Dec. 31, 1955, 
is to Germany. At present our re- 
lationships with Germany are 
most cordial, but at the same time 
there is considerable agitation in 
the German press calling for the 
return of German private property 
which was seized in this country 
during the war. Should a less 
pro-American government come 
to power in Bonn, the “Bank 
Deutscher Laender” might find it 
advisable to repatriate its dollar 
holdings. The same holds true of 
other countries. 


Advocates Use of Surplus for 
Foreign Aid 


The Gold Exchange Standard 
is based on international confi- 
dence, and such confidence has 
been at a discount for many years. 
Nor should one completely dis- 
regard the fact that the foreign 
short-term balances are to a large 
extent the result of American for- 
eign aid. Should we permit for- 
eign governments to undermine 
the confidence in the dollar, after 
We ourselves have — generously 
given them the weapons to do so? 
An ambitious politician may find 
this a tailor-made campaign issue: 
the protection of American inter- 
ests against foreign greed! 

The chances are that no run 
will ever develop, and the “gold 
gap” will disappear just as the 
“dollar gap” vanished. In the 
meantime, however, the large for- 
eign balances have become a fac- 


tor which has to be taken into 
account in our foreign and do- 
mestic policies. Can we — and 


should we—permit a further in- 
crease in foreign short-term 
claims against us? If the Admin- 
istration feels that continued for- 
eign aid is essential for maintain- 
ing our position against Soviet 
encroachments, it may be neces- 
sary to pursue an economic policy 
which will permit us to pay for- 
eign aid out of current surpluses 
rather than out of our substance, 
as we have been doing for the 
past six years. While we are far 
less vulnerable than Britain, we 
can conceivably approach a point 
where our domestic price policy 
will have to be reviewed carefully 
in the light of the gradual deteri- 
oration of our international li- 
quidity. Just as any businessman 
with heavy current liabilities, we 
have to be careful not to add to 
our short-term indebtedness by 
pricing ourselves out of the mar- 
ket. 


A Return to Gold and Interna- 
tional Confidence 


Under these circumstances, it 
might seem unwise to add to the 
possible gold withdrawals by re- 
turning to a full gold coin stand- 
ard at this time. This at least 
seems to have been Dr. Burgess’ 
implied argument when he drew 
attention to the growth of foreign 
short-term balances two years 
ago. 

Actually, it could be argued 
with equal justification that un- 
der present circumstances a re- 
turn to the gold standard might 
actually be the wisest move. The 
economic dangers would be neg- 
ligible, considering past experi- 
ence. The domestic gold drain has 
never been a serious factor, and 


there is very little likelihood that 
Americans would hoard gold as 
long as they are convinced that 
the Administration is not planning 
a further devaluation of the dol- 
lar. Nor would there be an in- 
crease in foreign demand, as long 
as the London gold price is slight- 
ly below the selling price of the 
U. S. Treasury. 


The real obstacle to a return 
to the gold standard, desirable as 
it might be as a means of reassur- 
ing the world, is the fear of many 
people—whether this fear is svn- 
thetic or real is beside the point— 
that a return to gold represents 
a step in the direction of a “hard 
money” policy, which in turn 
would mean lower prices and un- 


employment. This chain of rea- 
soning has become so_ deeply 
imbedded in the minds of the 


American public—and of many 
American economists—that its va- 
lidity is no longer questioned, 
despite the fact that experience, 
as we have seen, indicates no such 
close correlation between gold 
reserves, prices and employment. 

Two years ago when testifying 
before the Senate Subcommittee, 
Mr. Martin said, “if the country’s 
solvency were in question, if we 
were witnessing a flight from the 
dollar, then it might help to re- 
gain confidence by making the 
dollar redeemable in gold.’’(12) 
Certainly there is no flight from 
the dollar now. The very exist- 
ence of the large foreign balances 
testifies to the world’s confidence 
in the dollar. But we live in a 
very uncertain world, and inter- 
national confidence can be shaken 
very easily and unexpectedly. 

It thus becomes a question of 
political expediency for the Ad- 
ministration: on the one hand the 
desirability of reassuring our for- 
eign short-term creditors by mak- 
ing the dollar fully convertible 
into gold thus making it perfectly 
clear that we do not plan to de- 
value the dollar, and on the other 
hand, the potential danger that 
the “soft money” groups will 
blame a possible recession upon 
the “reckless monetary experi- 
ments” of the Administration. 





12 “1954 Gold Standard Hearings,” 
March 29, 1954. loc. cit. 


Karl Roberts Opens 


WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. — 
Karl S. Roberts is engaging in a 
securities business under the firm 
name of Karl S. Roberts Mutual 
Funds from offices at 427 North- 
wood Avenue. 


New Guss Branch 


GRAND JUNCTION, Colo. — 
Guss Securities Company has 
opened a branch office at 349 
Main Street under the direction 
of Margaret K. Jones. 


Mann & Gould Branch 


ROCKPORT, Mass.—Mann and 
Gould have opened a branch office 
at 69 Main Street under the man- 
agement of Ralph M. Barker. 


“If price supports are 
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Haughton Elevator Co. 
Common Stk. Offered 


The first public offering of the 
shares of Haughton Elevator Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was made Tuesday, 
Aug. 28, by an underwriting group . 
headed by McDonald & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and including 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 


Haughton Elevator, whose busi- 
ness dates back to 1867, is be- 
lieved to rank third in its indus- 
try. It manufactures, sells, in- 
stalls and services passenger and 
freight elevators, including the re- 
cently developed ‘“operatorless” 
type. The prospectus points out 
that the company was among the 
first to introduce “operatorless 
elevators and that they are being 
used in increasing numbers, with 
installations being made not only 
in new structures but as change- 
overs from other types of ele- 
vators. 


The offering, at a price of 
$15.50 per share, consists of about 
40% of the 401,200 shares of the 
company’s outstanding common 
stock and does not represent new 
financing by the company. All of 
the proceeds will be received by 
the selling shareholders. 


Other underwriters of the issue 
are A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago; Collin, Norton & Co., To- 
ledo; The Ohio Co., Columbus: 
Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit: 
McDonald-Moore & Co., Detroit: 
and the _ following Cleveland 
houses: Ball, Burge & Kraus: 
Fulton, Reid & Co.; Hayden, Mil- 
ler & Co.; Merrill, Turben & Co., 
Inc.; Prescott, Shepard & Co., 
Inc.; Cunningham, Gunn & Carey, 
Inc.; Curtiss, House & Co.; Fahey, 
Clark & Co.; The First Cleveland 
Corp.; Gottron, Russell & Co., 
Inc.; Joseph, Mellen & Miller, 
Inc.; Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 
and Saunders, Stiver & Co. 


Home Finance Notes 
And Debentures Placed 


Home Finance Group, Inc. has 
arranged to place privately, 
through R. S. Dickson & Co. Inc., 
$1,500,000 of 5% notes due July 1, 
1971 and $280,000 of 6% capital 
debentures, series B, due Aug. 1, 
1970. 

Home Finance Group, Inc. has 
been in business 10 years and is 
engaged in automobile and small 
loan financing. The firm’s main 
office is in Charlotte, N. C., and it 
operates 62 branch offices in cities 
located in North Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 


Stuart Paine Opens 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Stuart R. 
Paine is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 131 
Breckenridge Lane. 





~ Subsidy and Freedom 


to be increased and are 


to be extended to more crops 


and to livestock, as again is 
being proposed in the political 
debate about agriculture, then 
farmers will be subjected to 


more controls. 


“Producers would have to be 
told how many sows they can 
keep and how many pigs the 
sows may farrow — how many 
hens they can keep, and how 
many eggs the hens may lay. 
inevitable, 
the unavoidable twin of the 


“Control is the 





Ezra Taft Benson 


subsidy.” —Ezra Taft Benson. 
Even so it does not work, and is good for none 


of us. 
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The Bankers’ Crucial Role In 
Broadening Shareownership 


into law, and we believe other 
states will follow. 

Finally, of course, we have en- 
couraged and helped develop new 
techniques for education and mer- 
chandising to help make invest- 
ing easily available to all the peo- 
ple — techniques like investment 
clubs and the Monthly Investment 
Plan. nder the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan, for example, people 
are able to invest as little as $40 
a month or a quarter regularly 
out of income. In the nearly 31 
months of its existence about 77,- 
000 MIP plans have been started 
—a good indication that stock in- 
vestments can, in fact, be put 
within the practical reach of 
many people. 


Sound Set of Principles 
Behind all of our efforts, it 
should be clear, we developed a 
sound set of principles to guide 
the nation’s investors. While we 
wanted people everywhere to ap- 
preciate their investment oppor- 


tunities, it was equally important. 


that they understand the risks in- 
volved, that they tailor their in- 
vestments—as between stocks and 
bonds —to what they could af- 
ford, that they seek sound advice 
and get the facts, and that they 
have a steady income and cash 
réserve ready for the unpredict- 
able emergency. Thus, our edu- 
cational program has _ posted 
warning signs all along the in- 
vestment road. The sum of these 
warnings has been: “Don’t expect 
to get rich quick” and “Don’t 
aet on tips and rumors.” We have 
also underscored the fact that the 
Exchange itself doesn’t buy or sell 
securities, or analyze _ specific 
stocks, or judge the course of the 
market. These are tasks for the 
individual investor and his finan= 
cial advisor. 

Many a merchandising and 
marketing man has commented 
frankly that our necessarily cau- 
tious approach presents some 
herculean problems —and in an 
orthodox merchandising sense this 
is true. Nevertheless, there are 
bright signs of the measurable 
progress that has been made. The 
most significant, perhaps, are to 
be found in an exhaustive 1956 
Census of Shareowners we re- 
leased late last month. 


Results of Share-Holder Studies 


This research, which we en- 
titled “Who Owns American Busi- 
ness?” revealed that the number 
of shareowners in the nation’s 
publicly-held companies jumped 
33% in the last four years to 8,- 
630,000. Moreover, we are able 
to estimate that half the four- 
year increase took place in 1955 
as the Exchange Community’s 
broad-guage educational effort 
gained momentum. Admittedly, 
8.6 million shareowners in a na- 
tion of almost 100 million adults 
offers no ground for complacency. 
But measured against four years 
ago, when there were 6.5 million 
shareowners, it is a sure sign of 
the direction in which we are 
moving. 

We also found in our Census 
other striking facts which indi- 
cate the shape of things to come. 
More women, for example, are 
becoming shareowners—they now 
constitute 51.6% of the stock- 
holder family. More young people 
have joined the stockholder ranks. 
The median age of all stock- 
holders is now 48, compared to 
51 four years ago. And of the 
stockholders added since 1952, the 
median age is estimated at 35. 
More small towns across. the 
country are represented in the 
shareowning picture—and in com- 
munities ranging in size from 
2,500 to 25,000, the number of 


stockholders actually increased by 
125%. The state with the second 
largest number of shareowners 
next to New York is on the 
Coast — California with 1,011,000. 
Finally, the lie is being given to 
that tired Communist argument 
that stock investments are for the 
very few or the very wealthy or 
the very privileged. The median 
income of. today’s shareowner is 
$62,000 a year! Two-thirds of all 
shareowners actually have house- 
hold incomes of under $7,500 a 
year. 

But we are witnessing no blind 
boom in shareownership. Our 
periodic Public Transaction Stud- 
ies, which are really depth por- 
traits of who’s in the market and 
why, spell out quite convincingly 
that people are investing for the 
long-term and using credit spar- 
ingly. In addition, our MIP fig- 
ures show that these pay-as-you- 
go investors are concentrating on 
the blue chips and reinvesting 
dividends. 


The Banker’s Role 


One inescapable conclusion to 
be drawn from our surveys is that 
millions of Americans are on the 
threshold of their first equity in- 
vestment. It is also apparent that 
the banking industry has a direct 
part to play in this development. 
There is a factual basis for this 
conviction, and something more 
elusive that centers on the reputa- 
tion that banks enjoy and the 
“state of mind” of America’s cur- 
rent and potential investors. 

Uppermost in my mind, of 
course, is one uncontestable fact: 
banks are already a key factor in 
the stock market. Last year we 
took a look at the rising level of 
institutional activity in the mar- 
ket and found that commercial 
banks and trust companies actu- 
ally handled 42% of the grow- 
ing volume of institutional busi- 
ness. Banks and trust companies 
specifically accounted for 76% of 
pension fund volume, 67% of trust 
and estate business, 60% of profit- 
sharing plan transactions and 
roughly 30% of the volume done 
by non-profit organizations. 

Apart from their institutional 
role in the market, the broad geo- 
graphic distribution of the na- 
tion’s banks — their ability to 
serve vast segments of the public 
—is another factor that looms 
large in the shareownership pic- 
ture. Consider for a moment the 
Pacific Coast and Mountain States 
represented at this meeting. Here 
is an 1ll-state area with 24 mil- 
lion people including 1,345,000 
shareowners. The area also em- 
braces an estimated 3.7 million 
people in families with incomes 
of $7,000 or more a year who are 
prime prospects for equity invest- 
ments. 

Well, to serve the investment 
needs of this population, New 
York Stock Exchange Member 
Firms maintain 260 offices in 80 
communities—an increase of 33% 
in the number of offices in the 
last four years. But against this 
figure your area is served by some 
2,703 banks and their branches. 


More Banks than Member Firms 


Thus, there is one bank here to 
serve every 9,000 people—and one 
Member Firm office to serve 
every 93,000 people. 


Across the country the story is 
much the same. There is one bank 
to serve every 8,000 of the popu- 
lation, and one Member Firm of- 
fice to serve every 79,000 people. 


When additional millions do 
elect to invest where will they 
turn for guidance? Here, the con- 
fidence and esteem in which you 
are held will play an important 
part. You will be interested, I 


think, that a nationwide survey 
we. conducted showed 36% of the 
country’s non-shareowning house- 
holds would go to a bank for ad- 
vice about stock investments, and 
25% of shareowning households 
would similarly go to their banks! 


“Awesome Responsibility” 


This is, I grant you, a rather 
awesome responsibility, and i 
would like to explore with you 
some of the questions it raises. 

The first is the matter of risk. 
Can you in the banking business, 
where safety is the cardinal prin- 
ciple, recommend stock invest- 
ments? 


And second, assuming for a 
moment your clients are able to 
take the risks, ought you to 
recommend an investment in 
equities? What course are you to 
follow? 


Both problems are closely re- 
lated. 


Where the risks of equity in- 
vestments are concerned, so much 
has been written on the subject 
the problem has been thrown out 
of focus. Obviously there are 
risks. But the daily changes in 
securities prices have served to 
create a myth of price instability 
—a feeling that securities, more 
than any other type of property, 
are inherently unstable. What is 
not adequately understood is that 
while securities prices are chang- 
ing, the value of properties and 
commodities of all kinds are un- 
dergoing similar changes. The 
stockholder, however, is one of 
the few property owners with a 
running record of what his prop- 
erty is worth—a privilege denied 
to the man who owns real estate, 
an automobile, or who believes 
that hard cash is going to protect 
his purchasing power against the 
assaults of inflation. 


I stress this matter of safety 
and stability because it is upper- 
most in your minds. Your clients 
expect of you a kind of fool-proof 
service — one that yields only 
profits and no losses. And they 
are frequently satisfied if their 
investments offer the outward ap- 
pearance of stability. But as bank- 
ers, a deeper responsibility to the 
investor, I believe, calls for ex- 
aming the equity picture as weil. 
Consider for a moment the man 
who enters your office and ex- 
plains he has adequate insurance 
protection, sizable cash savings, 
and government bonds. In addi- 
tion, he has just come into an 
inheritance of several thousand 
Collars. He wonders how to invest 
it, and he has managed, somehow, 
to retain the illusion that there 
is nothing harder than hard cash. 


Is it proper to point out that 
between 1947 and the end of 1955 
his hard cash lost 20% of its 
value? And to add that in the 
same period—had he been willing 
and able to undertake the risks— 
dollars invested in common stocks 
appreciated by 66%, according to 
Standard & Poor’s index of 480 
stocks? I believe, of course, that a 
patient explanation is due him. 


Moreover, from your own view- 
point, the nature of competition is 
forcing bankers everywhere to 
broaden their services and handle 
a wider range of investment prob- 
lems. You will, accordingly, be 
under increasing pressure to ex- 
amine every phase of your client’s 
investment life. Indeed, he will 
demand this attention. And 
though you may wonder how far 
to go in discussing with him the 
risks and rewards of stock invest- 
ments, and the methods of tailor- 
ing his investments to meet his 
own situation, this hesitancy may 
not be shared by the banker down 
the street. This is the familiar 
pattern of our competitive, free 
enterprise system. If you will not 
discuss stocks and bonds with him 
—your competition will! 


I do not suggest, of course, that 
every bank run an investment ad- 
visory service. And I will under- 
stand that no one should honestly 
expect his banker to be a good 
banker, plus a seer on the busi- 
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ness outlook, plus an expert on 
securities. 

Nor do I believe that banks 
should be put in the position of 
recommending stocks, or analyz- 
ing securities, unless they are able 
to employ the staff needed to 
handle profitably the business of 
trusts and estates. 

But I do believe, on the other 
hand, that when our middle-in- 
come millions seek investment ad- 
vice from their bankers, the pros 
and cons of equity investments 
must be considered increasingly 
in financial planning, and the 
risks and rewards spelled out. 


Direct Inquirer to Brokers 


I believe, further, that, depend- 
ing on the services you offer, you 
can properly direct serious in- 
qguiries about stocks from your 
customers—in your clients’ self- 
interest — to reputable brokers 
such as our Stock #xcnange Mem- 
ber Firms. Day by day, these 
firms are examining and contact- 
ing America’s great publicly- 
owned companies, and studying 
their investment potentials. 

I believe finally, that you can 
point to the 1,100 companies 
whose more than four billion 
shares are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange—and who paid a 
record $4 biilion in dividends 
during the first six months of the 
year—and explain that every in- 
vestment appetite from the con- 





servative blue chip to the bold 
speculation, from bonds to com- 
mon stock, can be satisfied. This 
can be done, I feel, with the added 
knowledge that the investor will 
receive full information on which 
to base his decision; and; in the 
case of stock, a corporate ballot 
to exercise his vote. 

The Exchange’s approach to the 
investment problem is, as I have 
indicated a balanced one. We are 
spelling out the responsibilities 
that go with stock investments, 
and we are fighting the sharp 
promoters who prey on the gulli- 
ble with their get rich quick 
schemes. 


We are absolutely convinced 
that broader shareownership is 
the answer to the nation’s—and 
the West’s — need for growth 
money, and the individual’s need 
to share in a bright tomorrow. We 
have been guided by the belief 
that creative capital is the key to 
the future, and that the banking 
fraternity—among the great in- 
dustries serving the public—will 
have a key role in broadening the 
ownership base. 


We think our immediate target 
of 500,000 new shareowners a year 
will be met on a sound basis, and 
that with your help we'll look. 
back on the coming decade as a 
time when, through broader 
shareownership, we took a bold 
step forward—without benefit of 
pall-bearers. 





Purchasing Agents Exude Renewed Optimism 


N.A.P.A. survey of their members reveals May and June 

doubts have been optimistically resolved in the general belief 

that remainder of 1956 business will be good. Reports labor 

settlements result in higher prices and continuing creeping 

inflation and that the steel strike caused only a few to cut 
back planned production. 


Purchasing Executives view the 
balance of 1956 with renewed 
optimism, according to the com- 
posite opinion of purchasing 
agents who comprise the N.A.P.A. 
Business Survey Committee, whose 
Chairman is Chester F. Ogden, 
Manager of Purchases, The De- 
troit Edison Company, Detroit, 
Mich. The misgivings that were 
expressed in May and June have 
largely disappeared. Production 
remains high, substantially un- 
changed from the May-June level, 
and there is a definite upturn in 
the new order situation. The bet- 
ter new order position undoubt- 
edly is a reflection of the general 
belief that business during the 
remainder of 1956 will be good. 


As could be anticipated, the 
recent generous labor settlements 
are resulting in higher prices and 
a continuation of creeping infla- 
tion. Inventories are slightly lew- 
er. Employment remains high 
and, rather- surprisingly in view 
of recent strikes, is reported 
slightly above June, with gradual 
increases expected through the 
fourth quarter. Nickel and steel 
are the items hardest to. obtain. 
There is no relief in sight on the 
nickel shortage until new produc- 
tive facilities, which are being 
encouraged by government incen- 
tives, are available and actually 
producing the scarce metal. As a 
result of price increases, there has 
been a natural tendency to 
lengthen order lead time, espe- 
cially on production items. 


The special question .in July 
was designed to determine 
whether or not the steel strike 
had caused any major downward 
revision of production schedules 
or capital expenditures for the 
balance of 1956. The reports in- 
dicate that only a few actually 
had to cut back planned produc- 
tion and only an_insignifcant 
number were changing capital 
expenditure plans. 


Commodity Prices 


Prices are higher, reflecting the 
wage increases granted in recent 
labor contract settlements. Four 
out of five Purchasing Executives 
report that they are having to 





pay more for the materials they 
buy. With the exception of Mid- 
summer, 1955, we have to go back 
to early 1951 (the Korean War 
Period) to find a time when so 
large a percentage of reporting 
members stated that prices were 
up. 
Inventories 

A continued reduction in in- 
ventories is reported this month. 
There is, however, a strong mi- 
nority who admit that somewhat 
higher inventories were accumu- 
lated in anticipation of a longer 
steel strike. In general, the back- 
log of unworked materials is at 
the lowest point since the Fall 
of 1954. 


Employment 


The relatively short duration of 
the steel strike appears to have 
had only a localized effect on the 
employment situation. Actually, 
the number of Purchasing Exec- 
utives reporting employment as 
the same or better than June in- 
creased from 79% to 83%. The 
outlook for employment for the 
rest of the year is very optimistic. 
Some even report shortages of 
qualified factory employees. 


Buying Policy 


Increasing prices have had the 
natural result of extending the 
period of time for which Purchas- 
ing Executives are willing to 
make commitments. 


On production materials, very 
few are now operating in the 
hand-to-mouth and 30-day areas. 
The large preponderance is cover- 
ing for 60-90 days ahead. 


MRO supplies, however, con- 
tinue to be bought in the 90 days- 
and-less range. 


Because of the relatively long 
lead time required for delivery, 
most Purchasing Executives con- 
tinue to schedule capital expen- 
diture commitments more than 90 
days ahead and two out of three 
are buying six months or more in 
advance of required delivery. 


Specific Commodity Changes 


As could be expected, steel and 
steel items overwhelmingly lead 











the parade of reported price in- 
creases and shortages this month. 


On the up side are: Aluminum, 
steel and steel products, steel 
scrap, pig iron, phenolic resins, 
alcohol, paper, cornstarch, coke, 
rubber, typewriters, and antifric- 
tion bearings. 

On the down side are: Brass, 
copper and copper products, vege- 
table oiis, and cotton. 

In short supply are: Aluminum, 
nickel, steel and many steel prod- 
ucts, stainless steel, monel, paper, 
cellophane, antifriction bearings, 
and cement. 


R. E. Kohn Announces 
Achievement Award 


NEWARK, N. J.—A firm manu- 
facturing bread boards, organized 
and operated at a profit by Essex 
County teenagers, has won the 
1956 Richard E. Kohn & Company 
Award for the excellence of its 
report to stockholders. This was 
announced by Richard Kohn of 
West Orange, Senior Partner of 
Richard E. Kohn & Co., 20 Clin- 
ton Street, which gives. the 
plaque yearly to the Essex 
County Junior Achievement Com- 
pany producing the best annual 
report. 

Students from six Essex County 
high schools will receive the 
award jointly on behalf of the 
winning company. The youthful 
promoters are Marilyn Messier, 
Judy Morris, Claire Vogel and 
Brenda Saunders, all of West 
Orange; Mel Goldstein, Larry 
Hecker, and Howard Friedman, 
all of Newark; Dieter Sand and 
Jack Pilato, both of East Orange; 
Richard Carroll of Bloomfield; 
Rossiland Bissell of Belleville; and 
Albert ._ Silberman of Orange. 
Their firm, manufacturing wooden 
bread boards, shaped in animal 
forms, grossed $219.85 in sales 
and, after wages and operating 
expenses, paid a 10% dividend to 
investors. 

The 1956 winner, known as 
Craf-Co, was one of 31 Junior 
Achievement groups in the county 
which submitted reports. Because 
Junior Achievement companies 
are organized and managed py 
teenagers who are acquainting 
themselves with the way in whicn 
American business is conducted 
through a learn-by-doing pro- 
gram, reports must be prepared by 
them, under the rules of the con- 
test. 


A committee of judges, includ- 
ing Marshall M. Thomas, Partner 
in the certified public accounting 
firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., Adolph A. Johnson, Vice- 
President of Federal Trust Com- 
pany, and Robert C. Ellis, Finan- 
cial Editor of the Newark “News,” 
evaluated the reports on clarity of 
presentation, completeness and 
general appearance. 

The Richard E. Kohn & Com- 
pany award was established five 
years ago by the brokerage firm 
to encourage interest in finance 
among high school stud_uts. The 
present winner was sponsored by 
the American Insurance Co. Un- 
der the terms of the award, the 
plaque will be retired to a firm 
after it has sponsored three win- 
ners. 


Shearson, Hammill Branch 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co. have opened a 
branch office in the Triangle 
Building under the management 
of Schuyler C. Wells, Jr. 


Henderson Opens Branch 

BURLINGTON, lIowa—T. C. 
Henderson & Co., Inc. have 
opened a branch office in the Na- 
tional Bank Building under the 
management of Carl H. Klein- 
kopf. Mr. Kleinkopf was formerly 
jocal manager for A. G. Edwards 
& Sons. 


—— 
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By JOHN DUTTGN 


Fundamentals of Security Salesmanship 


—What to Read and Study— 
ARTICLE 10 


Taxes today have become such a 
vital consideration in the planning 
of investment programs that it is 
imperative for every security 
salesman who has the objective 
of handling his accounts on the 
basis of the most value per dollar 
of investment to his client, to 
know the ABC’s of the Federal 
income tax, income taxes in the 
state where he works, Federal and 
state inheritance taxes, and gift 
taxes. 


The use of living trusts, both 
revocable and irrevocable; gifts 
of future interests; bequests to 
charities and their income tax 
advantages to the donor; and the 
use of reversionary trusts in the 
case of minors, are subjects with 
which the competent security 
analyst must have a sound work- 
ing understanding. 


Some Suggested Study Material 


“What You Should Know About 
Estate and Gift Taxes” by J. K. 
Lasser, is an excellent, clearly 
written and understandable book 
written on this involved subject. 
Your book store can obtain it for 
you. Read it and study it care- 
fully. 


Each year Sinclair, Murray & 
Co. Inc., Hillside, N. J., publish a 
handy pocketsize little summary 
of the latest condensed data on 
taxes known as Pocketax. I have 
not been without this little book- 
let for years. Capital gains and 
losses, the intricacies of the Fed- 
eral income tax, dividend exclu- 
sions and credit, tables of taxable 
vs. tax-exempt income, social 
security, the tax status of life 
insurance, Federal estate and gift 
tax tables, are all covered in con- 
cise form. Both Prentice Hall and 
Commerce Clearing House offer 
and publish other tax services de- 
tailed and cumulative in nature 
if you wish to go further into this 
study. 


Financial Planning is a service 
published by Kalb, Voorhis & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York, 4, 
N. Y. This is a helpful review of 
ideas which can be used in Estate 
Planning dealing with the most 
advantageous use of capital tax- 
wise. 


The leading Mutual Funds will 
send you information on the use 
of trust instruments, also case his- 
tories of methods which can be 
used to save inheritance taxes and 
reduce probate costs of the now 
vulnerable estates of many of 
your clients. Send for this ma- 
terial. It is helpful because it is 
written for the lay salesman and 
not the tax expert. 

Information of (the use of) 
reversionary trusts for minors is 
also available from the Mutual 
Funds, as well as an interpreta- 
tion of the new law which is 
operative in many states wherein 
gifts of stock, or mutual fund 
shares, can be made to a minor 
and a simplified form of regis- 
tration into the name of a cus- 
todian can now be arranged. This 
is a very important development 
and you should know about it. 


Conclusion 


After you have studied the ma- 
terial presented in this series of 
articles you should have a sound 
foundation upon which you can 
build a career in the business of 
selling investment securities. Yet 
it is only the beginning. You 
must make the effort yourself. 
The course offered by the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America in conjunction with the 
University of Chicago would be a 
suitable way to begin in my 
opinion. There is a_ prescribed 
course of work to follow and this 


is preferable to trying to work it 
out yourself. But if you are con- 
scientious and you spend the re- 
quired 14 hours per week (mini- 
mum) reading, studying, and 
taking notes, using the basic 
material I have outlined in this 
series, you should know a great 
deal more about the fundamentals 
of investment than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Many years ago (while in my 
first job) I was walking from one 
department to another of a large 
insurance agency. In my hand I 
held a simple document which I 
was delivering from one execu- 
tive te another. On my way the 
President of the company stopped 
me and asked me what I had in 
my hand. I said it was a form in 
connection with a claim for 
processing by the claim depart- 
ment. He smiled and said, ““That’s 
right, but why don’t you take a 
minute or two to read it and find 
out what it says. That’s a good 
way to learn.” 

Ed. Note: The foregoing is the 
final article in the series by Mr. 
Dutton on the “Fundamentals of 
Security Salesmanship.” 


Sells Bonds at 
County Fair 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A new 
approach to marketing of local 
Pennsylvania school authority 
bonds has been employed by a 
Philadelphia investment firm. 

The firm—Butcher & Sherrerd 
— installed a large booth last 
week at the annual Dallastown 
Fair (York County, Pa.) to stimu- 
late interest in a local issue of 
school we, yin bonds—Dallas- 
town Area School Authority. 

Interest in the display con- 
firmed the firm’s belief that local 
taxpayers are vitally interested in 
local school affairs and in invest- 
ing their savings within their own 
community. Not only were bonds 
bought by local residents at the 
booth, but numerous visitors to 
the fair invited the firm’s repre- 
sentatives to call on them at a 
later dated, according to James W. 
Heward, Manager of Butcher & 
Sherrerd’s municipal bond de- 
partment. 

As an indication of the num- 
ber of authority bonds outstand- 
ing, Mr. Heward pointed out that 
Butcher & Sherrerd has partici- 
pated in the financing of more 
than $180 million of school build- 
ings in Pennsylvania. 


Walston Adds to Staff 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Walston 
& Co., members of the New York 
and Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges, announce that Ellwood 
Messinger is now associated with 
them as a registered representa- 
tive and manager of the firm’s of- 
fice at 1420 Walnut Street. 


Now Rudd, Brod & Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
firm name of Rudd & Co., 734 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has been changed to Rudd, Brod 
& Co. 


Burnham & Co. Admit 


Burnham and Company, 15 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Sept. 6 will admit 
William J. MacKenzie, Jr. and 
Andries D. Woudhuysen to 
partnership. 


William H. Sills 


William H. Sills, head of Sills & 
Co., Chicago, passed away at the 
age of 41. 





The rise in the discount rate to 3% was pretty much expected 
by the government market. In anticipation of such a development. 
most of the longer-term Treasury issues not only made new 
lows for the year, but also a good many of them were within 
striking distance of their 1953 bottoms, which was the lowest levels 
many of these obligations sold at since the time of issuance. The 
rally which took place in prices of government securities was re- 
portedly due to a combination of things, namely short-covering, 
agency buying for support purposes, quotation mark ups, a small 
amount of investment buying as well as some minor positioning 
of bonds by dealers for trading purposes. 


Another factor which had a favorable cffect on the govern- 
ment market was the good reception which was given to the large 
issue of Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. bonds. This AA 
rated corporate obligation was offered on a 4.23% basis, the 
highest yield in many years for such a bond. After a moderately 
slow Start, it caught on and was oversubscribed in short order. 
The Associates Investment Company 4%s at par also went well. 
This likewise gave some help to the governments. 


Loan Demand Persists Despite Higher Costs 


The recent increase in the discount rate from 234% to 3% by 
several of the Central Banks means that a uniform 3% rate will 
be in effect in the near future. The upward trend of interest rate 
was given further impetus when the large commercial banks 
lifted the prime rate from 3%,% to 4%. This resulted in the level 
of all borrowing rates being revised upward so that the cost of 
obtaining credit now is approaching the rates that were being 
paid in the Jate ’20s and early ’30s. 

The demand for loanable funds, both short and long, is very 
large and as yet there are not too many signs of any let-up in 
the completion for the available supply. To be sure, a few long- 
term corporate bond issues have been withdrawn from the market 
for sale because of the higher cost of obtaining this money, but 
there does not seem to be any large scale postponement of debt 
financing because 2f the rising level of interest rates. 


As a matter of fact, with income taxes as high as they are, 
more than 50% of the cost of borrowing is paid for by the gov- 
ernment. Nonetheless, the uptrend of interest rates does mean 
that borrowers are paying much more for borrowed funds now 
than was the case not too long ago, in spite of the help which is 
being obtained through the medium of high Federal income taxes. 


Reserve Policy Based on Inflation Threat 


The anti*inflationary moves by the monetary’ authorities in 
allowing the discount rate to go to 3% was the sixth time the 
Central Bank rate has heen raised since April of 1955 when it was 
1%%. This recent acticn of the Federal Reserve Board in con- 
senting to an increase in the discount rate was officially described 
as an attempt to head off inflationary excesses in the economy. 
The feeling within the Federal Reserve System is that business 
prospects are good and it is hoped that excesses which might upset 
this outlook can be prevented. It is believed that a resurgence in 
business activity is on the way for later this year. 


Commercial Banks Took the Lead 


The boost in the discount rate on this occasion followed the 
increase in the prime bank rate whereas in the past, in many cases, 
rates have been increased by the commercial banks after an in- 
crease has been made in the Central Bank rate. By having the 
deposit banks take the lead in initiating higher interest rates, some 
of the onus and criticism will be shifted away from the monetary 
authorities. This is not an unfavorable development, especially 
in an important election year. 


Plateau in Rates Believed Established 


The money market has been under constantly increasing pres- 
sure since early 1955 because of the tremendous demand for credit 
which, together with the policy of restraint of the powers that be, . 
has been pushing the cost of borrowing upward. This latest turn 
of the screws to make less easy the obtaining of credit brings 
with it tse question as to when there will be a halt in the upward 
movement of interest rates. To be sure, the accurate answer to 
this question will come only with the passing of time. 


On the other hand, there are not a few money market special- 
ists who are of the opinion that this latest move by the monetary 
authorities in allowing the discount rate to go to a uniform 3% is 
quite likely to wind up the sharp uovtrend in interest rates. It is 
being pointed out that the boom in business could be slowing 
down in the not too distant future, since quite a few maladjust- 
ments have been developing the economic system. These will tend 
to lessen the demand for loanable funds and that would take the 
pressure off the money markets. 


Watch “Bills Only” Policy 


The Federal Reserve Banks have been buyers of Treasury bills 
in an effort to take some of the extreme restaint away from the 
money market. The “bills only” policy should be watched very 
closely for clues as to future money market developments. 











Two With A. M. Kidder A. M. Kidder Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — James LAKELAND, Fla.—Anthony w. 
D. Holmes III and Edmond C. Rowse is now connected with 
Van Hoose are now with A. M. A. M. Kidder & Co., 131 South 
Kidder & Co., 122 West Forsyth Tennessee Avenue. 

Street. “ f 
E z , Joins First Southern 
With McDaniel Lewis (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Joseph R. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.— Robert Arnold has become connected with 
E. Lee, Jr. is now with McDaniel First Southern Corporation, 350 
Lewis & Co., Jefferson Building. Lincoln Road. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 








This Week—Bank Stocks 


New England pioneered the use 
of bank stocks as investment 
media for savings banks, and 
while one of these states, Massa- 
chusetts, was laggard in utilizing 
them, today all six of these north- 
eastern states not only admit cer- 
tain bank stocks to their savings 
banks legal lists, but there has 
been some tendency to liberalize 
their enactments such as to le- 
galize more stocks. Some of the 
restrictions will be of interest. 

In Maine a savings bank may 
invest in the capital stock of any 
bank doing business in the con- 
tinental United States provided, 
(1) the bank is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System; (2) Sucn 
bank shall have no security out- 
standing that is senior to the stock 
qualifying as legal; (3) Such bank 
shall have capital funds [capital 
surplus and undivided profits] of 
not less than $10,000,00U, and not 
less than 6% of the deposit iiabil- 
ity of the bank. No one bank 
stock may, in value at acquisition, 
exceed 10% of the savings bank’s 
deposits; mor may any acquired 
bank stock’s book value exceed 
1% of the savings bank’s deposits; 
nor may any acquired bank stock 
exceed in value 10% of its capital 
stock. Obviously these provisions 
are broad enough to put a num- 
ber of bank stocks on the Maine 
legal list. 


Vermont’s provisions are simple. 
A savings or other state chartered 
bank may invest in the stock of “a 
Federal bank .. . or a national or 
state bank or trust»company or- 
ganized and doing business within 
the United States... . The pur- 
chase price at any one time shall 
not exceed 10% of the capital and 
surplus or 1% of the total assets of 
the purchasing bank, whichever is 
greater.” It is thus not difficult 
for a bank stock to qualify in Ver- 
mont. 

New Hampshire, as indicated in 
an earlier general discussion here, 
treats its own domiciled bank 
stocks apart from those out-of- 
state. The stocks of New Hamp- 
shire chartered banks and those 
of National banks doing business 
in New Hampshire, are eligible 
investments for that state’s sav- 
ings banks so long as the amount 
of them does “not exceed one- 
fourth of the total capitai s.iocx of 
such . . . savings bank or Na- 
tional bank.” As to the stocks of 
out-of-state banks, these banks 
must be members of the Federal 
Reserve System; must be located 
in a city having a population of 
not less than 500,000; the com- 
bined capital surplus and un- 
divided profits shall be not less 
than $10 million; the combined 
surplus and _ undivided profiis 
must at least equal the capital 
stock; and a dividend in cash 
must have been earned and paid 
in each of the five fiscal years 
next preceding investment. These 
provisions are sufficiently broad 
as to have admitted to eligibility 
as of November, 1955, the stocks 
of 54 banks around the country. 

In Rhode Island legal invest- 
ments in bank shares by savings 


banks and other state chartered 
banks are restricted to the stocks 
of banks in the New England 
states, those in the State of New 
York, and “any national banking 
association doing business in any 
of said states;” and to the stock of 
a bank or trust company incor- 
porated and doing business in any 
other state, provided in this latter 
category (states other than New 
England and New York) the bank 
is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, has a principal of- 
fice located in a city of at least 
200,000 population, has an aggre- 
gate capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of at least $5,000,- 
000, and have been in active busi- 
ness for at least 10 years. Further 
restrictions apply to the investing 
savings bank: It may not have 
more than 10% of its “savings de- 
posits” invested in bank stocks on 
the basis of par value; nor more 
than 3% of such deposits in the 
stock of any one bank, also of par 
value; nor more than one-quarter 
of the capital stock of more than 
one bank. 

Massachusetts imposes no geo- 
graphical restriction. Its savings 
banks may invest in the stock of 
a “national banking association or 
trust company doing business any- 
where in the United States’ as- 
suming Reserve membership; $40,- 
000,000 of capital funds mini- 
mum; 6% deposit liability ratio 
(that is to capital funds); divi- 
dends of not less than 4% on 
the common or capital stock in 
each of the 10 years next pre- 
ceding the investment without 
having reduced the aggregaie par 
value in such 10-year period. Fur- 
ther restrictions have to do with 
the amount of bank shares that 
may be held; the value of them 
may not exceed two-thirds of the 
savings bank’s guaranty fund and 
profit and loss account (other 
names in New England for sur- 
plus and undivided profits re- 
spectively in a mutual bank); nor 
may the value in any one bank 
stock exceed one-fifteenth of tne 
guaranty fund and profit and loss 
account; nor may the _ savings 
bank hold more than 15% of the 
outstanding stock of any one “na- 
tional banking association or trust 
company.” 

Digressing briefly, an earlier 
article on this general subject 
pointed out that one reason why 
bank stocks had not yet been aa- 
mitted to New York State’s legai 
list for savings banks was that a 
number of upstate bankers feared 
that savings banks in their areas 
might get control of business 
banks. Several New England 
states have taken care of the 
“problem” as was done in Massa- 
chusetts. 


In Connecticut a savings bank 
may invest up to 50% of its sur- 
plus and profit and loss in tne 
stock of a Connecticut domiciled 
bank. Or the savings bank may 
invest in the stock of a bank lo- 
cated in a city that a head office 
of the Federal Reserve, provided 
the bank has paid dividends of at 
least 4% in cash in each of the 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
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preceding five years, and provided 








the capital funds of such bank lo- 
cated outside Connecticut be at 
least $20,000,000. Also included is 
the capital stock of any bank lo- 
cated and doing business in conti- 
nental United States when it has 
capital funds of at least $100,009,- 
000 and has paid the same 4% 
minimum of dividends in cash in 
each of the preceding five years. 
There are also the usual limita- 
tions on the amount of anyone 
stock that may be held. 


The point of all of this is that 
the hard-shell New England sav- 
ings banker recognizes bank 
stocks as suitable media for the 
investment of deposits. Should 
not this be adequate recommenda- 
tion not only for the individual 
investor, but for other states? 


Land Banks Offer 
$245 Million Bonds 


The 12 Federal Land Banks 
offered publicly yesterday (Aug. 
29) $135,000,000 of 3%4:% bonds 
due July 15, 1957, and $110,000,- 
000 of 3%% bonds due Sept. 15, 
1972. The 3%s of 1957 are being 
offered at 100%, and the 3%s of 
1972 at 9912%. These new consol- 
idated Federal Farm Loan Bonds 
will be dated Sept. 14, 1956. They 
are not redeemable before matur- 
ity. 

The offering is being made 
through the banks’ fiscal agent, 
John T. Knox, 130 William Street, 
New York City, with the assist- 
ance of a nationwide dealer and 
banker group. The proceeds will 
be used to redeem $130,000,000 
of 2%% bonds maturing Sept. 14, 
1956, to repay borrowings from 
commercial banks, and for lend- 
ing operations. 

The Federal land banks make 
long-term loans to farmers 
through 1,100 national farm loan 
associations on the security of 
first mortgages. The local asso- 
ciations are owned entirely by 
farmers, The associations in turn 
own all of the stock of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks. Farmers have 
about $96 million invested in the 
banks. The banks have accumu- 
lated reserves and surplus of $z62 
million. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the exchange mem- 
bership of the late Frank Jay 
Gould to Roy R. Neuberger will 
be considered by the Exchange 
Sept. 6. 

George H. Dixon will retire 
from partnership in Davis & 
Davis, Providence, Rhode Island, 
on Aug. 31. 


With King Merritt 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—William Carlson 
is now affiliated with King Mer- 
ritt & Co., Inc., Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 


With F. I. Du Pont 


(Special to THe FrInaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 
WEST PALM. BEACH, Fla. — 
Fred E. Russell has become af- 
filiated with Francis I. duPont & 
Co., 212 Datura Street. 


Joins Nolting, Nichol 


(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 
PENSACOLA, Fla.—George A. 
Martin is with Noltine, Nichol & 
Co., West Garden Building. 


Investors Programming 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Samuel 
Abraham is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 3920 
Thirteenth Avenue under the firm 
name of Investors Programming 
Service. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


the first half of 1956, an increase of approximately 1.6 billion ov.T 
production in the comparable period last year. . 

Major factors in this over-all industry increase of 9.1% were 
rises in the use of cans for fruits, vegetables, fish and se2f od, 
beer, coffee and pet food and liquid detergents the company s- id. 

Almost five billion cans for fruits, vegetables and juices were 
produced from January through June, an increase of 10.5% over 
the same 1955 period, stated the American Can Co. Beer can 
production increased 8.4% to more than 3.3 billion cans. Ocner 
notable production increases were 27.8% for meat cans and 19% 
for coffee cans, 


— 


Swiss Watch Sales Booming 


In the first six months of 1956, the sales of Swiss watches 
reached a total record sale of 531,900,000 franes comparing with 
471,000,000 francs in 1955. Some 12,477,240 watches valued at 
369,100,000 Swiss francs were exported, an increase of 15.9% in 
volume and 13.1% in value. The Swiss watch industry enjoyed 
its greatest advance in the Asiatic market. Sales increased 23.3% 
over the comparable 1955 period, totaling 109,290,000 Swiss francs 
against $8,503,000. India, Arabia, Singapore, Thailand and Indo- 
nesia bought more Swiss watches but the largest purchasers were 
Red China and Hong Kong with an increased exportation of 15,- 
700,000 frances. Swiss exports to Japan, Burma and Israel de- 
clined. Exports to North and South America also declined. 


Bank Clearings for the Country Up 19.8% Above Last Year 


Bank clearings this week will show an increase compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures compiled by us based upon tele- 
graphic advices from the chief cities of the country, indicate that 
for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 25, clearings for all cities of the 
United States for which it is possible to obtain weekly clearings 
will be 19.8% above those of the corresponding _week last year. 
Our preliminary totals stand at $21,233,594,582 against $17,7 18,774,- 
320 for the*same week in 1955. At this center there is a gain 
for the week ending Friday of 23.7%. 

Complete and exact details for the week covered by the 
foregoing will appear in our issue of next week. 

For those of our readers who are interested in a com- 
prehensive compilation of bank clearings for the entire country, 
we suggest that they refer to the comparative table, which we 
publish in thé Monday Editions of The “Chronicle,” covering 125 
cities. 


“Fron Age” Views the Outlook for Steel 
The steek:market is building up to a fourth quarter climax. 
How serious it will be depends on requirements of major indus- 
tries, partictilarly automotive. But many consumers already are 
jittery over.the outlook due to delivery uncertainties, according 


to The Iron,&ge, national metalworking weekly. 
For the*mills, the outlook is just as shaky. The list of tight 


products now includes hot-rolled bars as well as plate, structurals 
and pipe. H@ft=rolled sheet already is booked well into first quarter 
of next yeag For some mills, cold-rolled sheet is filled through 


December, {68 all practical purposes. 

A criticalh:shortage of aluminum-kilned sheet is fast developing. 
This premium-material is in strong demand. But most mills are 
limited.on the amount they can make and the post-strike quality 
of iron and steel hampered production further. 


Oil coun goods is another critical product. Some producers 
were overbooked going into the strike, so that carryovers will 
be that much‘ heavier unless orders are arbitrarily cancelled to 
bring books ‘tip to date. Mills are filled through fourth ouarter, 
and consumers.are clamoring to get onto first quarter 1957 books. 


Meanwhile, the mills are confronted with a crisis on the raw 
materials front. Scrap prices have shot through the ceiling and 
appear to be*wéaching for the stratosphere. The iron ore outlook 
has mills worried—although not seriously. Of more immediate 
concern is pig.dron, which accounts for the current run on scrap. 
Some blast furnaces never got back into production after the 
strike. OtherS are on the verge of being taken out of production 
for relining and repairs. 

The tight*’situation in hot-rolled bars, used extensively in 
many industries, has developed from growing requirements for 
merchant bars plus competition for mill space from concrete bars. 
The latter ar@ important to the booming construction industry. 


Automotive demand could throw the steel market into com- 
plete turmoil. It ail depends on how the public takes to the 
1957 models. But regardless of auto sales, fourth quarter demand 
from automotive will be heavy to handle initial production 
schedules of the new cars. And some consumers who now feel 
they are sitting pretty with good inventories may find themselves 
scratching for tonnages in a few months. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry was scheduled at an average of 
96.5% of cavaéity for the week beginning Au. 27, 1956, equiva- 
lent to 2,376,080 tons of ingot and steel for castings as compared 
with 95.8% ef capacity and 2,359,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 

The indtistry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1956 
is based on atinual capacity of 128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 16.9% and pro- 
duction 415,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,255,000 tons or 93.4%. The operating rate is not 
comparable beeause capacity is higher than capacity in 1955. The 
percentage figures for 1955 are based on annual capacity of 
125,828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 


Auto Production Turns Out Its 4,000,000th Car for 1956; 
1957 Models Are Rolling off the Assembly Line 
The first 1957 model car rolled off an assembly line this 

week as industry auto building for the calendar year nudged the 

4,000,000-unit mark, said “Ward’s Automotive Reports” on Aug. 24. 

When car No. 4,000,000 is assembled on Aug. 28, “Ward’s” added, it 
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will mark the eighth time in automotive history that such an 
output level has been attained in a single year. 


Volume for this week is 69,501 cars, a 29% drop from the 
week earlier count and the lowest tally since the July 4 week. 
Contributing to the sharp decline were Plymouth, Ford Division 
and Studebaker who closed 1956 building a week ago and con- 
centrated on changeover activity this week. General Motors divi- 
sions and Mercury are the only manufacturers who have yet to 
begin switchovers to new modeis. 


However, the 1957 model year was officially Waunched this 
week as Lincoln scheduled its first production step since closing 
out 1956 models the end of July. 


On a year-to-date basis, U. S. car building through this week 
will approximate 3,984,000 units, said ““Wara’s,’ 27% under the 
5,475,486 built trrough the like 1955 span. General Motors with 
some. 2,153,000 cars assembled since Jan. 1 accounts for 54% of 
the total, Ford Motor Co. 27.6%, Chrysler 15.0% and Studebaker- 
Packard and American Motors (67,000 units each) 3.4%. 


Across the border, Canadian vehicle building was at a virtual 
standstill with all producers in annual plant-wide vacations or 
changeover activity; International Harvester of Canada — truck 
builder—was the only producer active this week. 


Car Loadings for Aug. 18th Week Less Than 1% 
Below 1955 Week 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 18, 1956, 
totaled 769,624 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Aug. 23, 1956. This was a decrease of 6,077 cars or 
eighi-tenths of one per cent below the corresponding week in 
1955, but an increase of 91,000 cars or 13.4% above the corre- 
sponding week in 1954, 


Loadings in the week ended Aug. 18, were 54,388 cars or 
7.6% above the preceeding week. 


Electric Output Lower in Past Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 25, 1956, 
was estimated at 11,340,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison 
Electric Institute, equivalent to 213.5 on the weekly output index. 

This was a decrease of 454,000,C00 kwh. below that of the 
previous week. It increased 434,000,000 kwh., or 4.0% above. tae 
comparable 1955: week and 2,113,000,000 kwh. over the like week 
in 1954, 

Business Failures Decline 


Commercial and industrial failures declined to 215 in the 
week ended Aug. 23 from 289 in the preceding week, reported 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Although the toll was the lowest in 
seven weeks, it remained above the 180 in the similar week a 


_ year ago and the 184 in 1954. Failures were down 19% from 


the prewar level of 264 in the comparable week in 1939. 


Liabilities of $5,000 or more were involved in 174 of the 
week’s failures, compared with 233 in the previous week and 
149 last year. Small failures, those with liabilities under $5,000, 
dipped to 41 from 56 a week ago but exceeded the 31 of this 
size in 1955. Twenty-two businesses failed involving liabilities 
of mcre than $100,000, as compared with 30 in the preceding week. 


Fewer failures occurred during the week in all industry and 
trade groups. Among retailers, the toll fell to 106 from 142, 
among manufacturers to 39 from 50, among wholesalers to 19 
from 28, and among service concerns to 18 from 32. A milder 
dip reduced construction failures to 33 from 37. Failures ex- 
ceeded the 1955 level in all functions except wholesaling; the 


sharpest increases from last year took place in service and retail 
lines. 


Retail Trade Dips 


While consumer buying decreased somewhat in the Aug. 24 
week, total retail volume was moderately higher than the cor- 
respondinging level a year ago. There was an increased call for 
women’s Fall apparel, television sets, and some food products, but 
interest in furniture, linens, and major appliances was below that 
of the preceding week. Sales of used cars continued to rise, and 
were close to those of the comparable 1955 week. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week ended on 
Wednesday of last week was 1 to 5% higher than a year ago, 
according to estimates by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Early Fail sales promotions spurred consumer purchases of 
wemen’s coats, dresses, and sportswear. Popular accessories were 
jewelry, millinery, and hosiery; the call for blouses, skirts, and 
sweaters expanded appreciably. Sales in men’s apparel fell 
slightly, but remained above those of last year. Volume in over- 
coats and Fall suits edged upward, but interest in Summer sports- 
wear, lightweight suits, and furnishings s!ackened noticeably. 

Except for slight gains in occasional chairs and tables, furni- 
ture sales declined this week; the most noticeable decreases oc- 
curred in bedding and case goods. While there was an upsurge’ 
in purchases of television sets, the call for deep freeze units, auto- 
matic laundry equipment, and lamps fell moderately. Retailers 
reported noticeable volume reductions in linens, blankets, carpets, 
and draperies, but sales slightly exceeded the comparable 1955 
levels. 

The buying of fresh meat expanded considerably this week, 
but the call for poultry, eggs, and butter declined somewhat. 
Grocers reported increased buying of fresh produce; frozen juice 
concentrates, and canned fish; sales of canned fruit and vegetables 
continued to decrease. 


Rise at Wholesale 

Buying activity increased in the major wholesale centers this 
week, with appreciable gains reported in furniture, gifts, and 
linens. The total dollar volume of wholesale trade moderately ex- 
ceeded that of a year ago. 

Chinaware, gifts, and glassware attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the New York Gift Show, and orders were noticeably 
higher than those of last year. There was a moderate rise in 
buying of furniture; best-sellers were dinette sets, juvenile furni- 
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ture, and occasional chairs. Volume in linens and blankets mounted 


substantially, while interest in carpets and draperies remained at 
the level of the previous week. 


Re-orders. for women’s Fall ceats, suits, and better dresses 
expanded moderately this week, and wholesale stocks were often 
limited. The call for wemen’s shoes, hosiery, and sweaters rose 
noticeably. Although purchases of men’s Fall suits, coats, and 
furnishings increased somewhat, they were close to the comparable 
1955 level. There was a marked rise in orders for girls’ coats, 


dresses, and shoes; interest in boys’ back-to-school clothing con- 
tinued at a high level. 


Although orders for lightweight coating fabrics and rayon 
acetates expanded this week, several synthetic fabric mills greatly 
curtailed output in an attempt to reduce high inventories. While 
transactions in woolens and carpet wools fell somewhat, volume 


in worsteds rose moderately. Bookings in velvets and corduroys 
continued to climb. 


Food buyers noticeably expanded their purchases of canned 
fruit juices and fish this week, and wholesale inventories were ap- 
preciably reduced. However, sales of canned vegetables and fruit 
declined considerably. While volume in lamb, pork, and veal ex- 


ceeded that of the preceding week, the call for beef declined 
moderately. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Edges Slightly Higher 


Price trends in wholesale food markets were generally steady 
this week. The Wholesale Food Price Index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., edged slightly upward from the previous level of 
$6.08 to stand at $6.09 as of Aug. 21. This contrasted with $6.21 
on the corresponding date a year ago, or a decline of 1.9%. 

Higher in wholesale cost this week were wheat, rye, butter, 
coffee, hogs, and lambs. Lower in price were flour, corn, oats, 
lard, cottonseed oil, and eggs. 


The Dun & Bradstreet Wholesale Food Index represents the 
sum total of the price per pound of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats 
in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index. Its chief function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Index Continues Upward Trend 


The general commodity price level continued to edge higher 
this week. The Daily Wholesale Commodity Price Index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., touched 297.13 on Aug. 17, the highest 
level since the end of May 1952. The index closed at 226.78 on 
Aug. 21, up from 295.50 a week earlier, and 274.55 on the cor- 
responding date last year. 


Grain prices generally moved higher this week although profit 
taking erased some of the gains in late trading. Rye prices ad- 
vanced to new high ground for the season on buying stimulated 
by reports of smaller production of this grain this year, both in the 
United States and Canada. Continued strength in corn reflected 
more bullish crop estimates than expected and prospects that the 
soil bank program wouid meet with. general farmer cooperation. 
Wheat prices held comparatively firm following recent sharp ad- 
vances. There was some hedging pressure in wheat as receipts of 
cash wheat expanded sharply at northwestern markets, reflecting 
movement of the Spring wheat crop. Volume of trading in grain 
and soybean futures on the Chicago Board of Trade was substan- 
tially higher this week. Average daily purchases totaled about 
52,500,000 bushels, compared with 39,300,000 the previous week. 

Flour prices moved steadily lower during the past week. In- 
terest in hard wheat bakery flours remained extremely dull due 
to lack of any material price inducements. Buyers generally held 
ample balances on mill books and showed no inclination to make 
new commitments. Green coffee prices were a little firmer this 
week. Demand has been aggressive as trade interests sought to 
cushion themselves against any disruption in the movement of 
supplies after Sept. 30, in the event of a dockworkers’ strike in 
New York. 

Manufacturers demand for cocoa was indifferent. Prices 
moved in a narrow range and finished slightly lower for the week. 
Warehouse stocks of cocoa showed a further decline to 421,424 
bags, from 427,526 a week earlier, and compared with 242,885 
bags at this time a year ago. Lard prices fluctuated irregularly in 
sympathy with vegetable oils. Hog prices displayed a firm tone, 
largely reflecting continued seasonally small receipts. Lamb prices 
also turned higher on reduced receipts. 


Spot cotton prices worked lower this week after a firm start. 
Early support reflected moderate mill price-fixing and unfavor- 
able advices from some areas of the cotton belt. Easiness in late 
dealings was induced py profit taking and increased hedging and 
by a rather pessimistic estimate of domestic consumption last 
month. The New York Cotton Exchange preliminary estimate of 
consumption during the four-week July period was 510,000 baies, 
or an average daily rate of 25,500 bales. The latter compared 
with 32,506 bales consumed in June, and 28;300 in July last year. 
This was the second consecutive month in which the daily rate 
ran lower than that of the similar month a year before. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Aug. 18, 
1956, registered an increase of 2% above those of the like period 
last year. Cool weather was the main reason for the sales increase. 
Last week temperatures were about seven degrees below normal. 
Ready-to-wear and back-to-school promotions rolled up good 
volume. 

Excellent sales reception was reported in the furniture and 
floor-covering departments as well as in millinery, coats and 
suits and housewares. 

In the preceding week, Aug. 11, 1956, an increase of 11% was 
recorded. For the four weeks ended Aug. 11, 1956, a gain of 6% 
was recorded. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to Aug. 11, 1956, the 
index recorded a rise of 4% above that of the corresponding 
period in 1955. 

Department stores sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of the week ended Aug. 18, 
1956, increased 5% above those of the like period last year. In the 
preceding week, Aug. 11, 1956, an increase of 7% was reported. 
For the four weeks ended Aug. 18, 1956, an increase of 4% was 
reported. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to Aug. 18, 1956, a gain of 
4% was registered above that of 1955. 
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With Aronson & Co. 


(Special to THe Financia. CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — €, 


Stanley Brittin has become con- 


nected with Aronson & Co., 426 
South Spring Street. He was 


ae with Oscar F. Kraft & 
Oo. 


With Shelley, Roberts 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Luis- 
Miguel del Camino-Royales and 
Walter S. Feagan have become 
affiliated with Shelley, Roberts & 
Co., 9486 Santa Monica Boulevard. 


With Federated Plans 


(Special to THe FinaNctAL CHRONICLE) 
TAMPA, Fla. — Arthur D. 


Gorges is now connected with 
Federated Plans, Inc. 


With King Merritt 
(Special to Tue FinaANctIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Robert L. Ayers 
has become connected with King 
Merritt & Co., Inc., Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 


R. S. Dickson. Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Ralph C. Pate, 
Jr. has been added to the staff of 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Grant 
Building. 


Beckman Co. Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LODI, Calif—William T. Beck- 
man has joined the staff of Beck- 
man & Company, 321 North 
California Street. 


Joins Calif. Investors. 
' (Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
LONG BEACH, Calif.—Warren 
F. Compton has been added to the 
staff of California Investors, 40 
Atlantic Boulevard. > 


Two With Bache Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — Al- 
fred Belskin and Adrain N. Han- 
over are now connected with 
Bache & Co., 445 North Roxbury 
Drive. 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. More and more 
people are going to their 
doctors in time...To learn 
how to head off cancer, call 
the American Cancer Society 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
— — SSS SSS 








Securities Now 


Abundant Uranium, Inc., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Feb. 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—3i9 Uranium 
Center, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Ralph M. 
Davis & Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 

% Acme Steel Co., Riverdale, fil. (9/18) 

Aug. 29 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
part payment for the assets of Newport Steel Corp. and 
for working capital. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both ot 
New York. 

® Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc. (9/4) 

Aug. 10 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 6% convert- 
ible subordinated debentures due 1971 and 35,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Priee—Of debentures, 100%; 
and of stock, $3 per share. Proceeds—To pay outstand- 
ing obligations and for gencral corporate purposes. Busi- 
ness—A cargo air carrier. Underwriter—Beil & Hougn, 
Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

% Alice Industrial Foundation, Inc. : 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) $150,000 of membership 
certificates, both voting and non-voting, to be offered in 
units of $100 each. Proceeds—For acquisition and de- 
velopment of a suitable industrial tract and construction 
of a building. Address—P. O. Box 1434, Alice, Texas. 
Underwriter—None. 

* Allis (Louis) Co. : 

Aug. 15 (letter of notification) a maximum of 3,500 shares 
of common stock (par $10) to be offered to employees 
through payroll deduction plan. Price—Approximately 
$42.75 per share (intended price shall be substantially 
the bid price on the over-the-counter market). Office— 
427 E. Stewart Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter— 
None. 

American Insurors’ Deveiopment Co. 

Feb. 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — $2.50 per share. Proceeds — To expand service 
business. Office -— Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter — 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


American Investors Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
July 13 filed 4,962,500 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which’ 962,500 share are to be reserved for the exercise 
of options by company employees and 4,000,000 shares 
are to be offered publicly. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase all of the common stock of American In- 
vestment. Life Insurance’ Co., to be organized under 
Tennessee law. Underwriter—None., “4 f 


American Seal-Kap Corp. of Delaware i 
Aug. 7 filed 160,000 shares of common stock (par $2) to 
be offered for sale ‘to a small number of persons who 
will aequire the same for investment only.” Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To retire demand 
notes and for general corporate purposes. Office—Long 
Island City, L. I, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (10/1) 
Aug..22 filed 5,800,000 shares of capital stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record Sept. 
14, 1956 at the rate of one new share for each 10 shares 
held; rights to expire on Nov. 5, 1956. Price—At par 
($100 per share) payable in one or two payments. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion of plant and for advances to, and 
investment in stocks of, subsidiaries. Underwriter— 
None. 


Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 15 filed $4,099,300 of 5% subordinated debentures 
due July 1, 1986 (convertible until July 1, 1964) and 
63,614 shares of common stock (par $1). The debentures 
are being offered for subscription by preferred stock- 
holders at the rate of $10 principal amount of debentures 
for each preferred share held, while the common shares 
are being offered for subscription by’ common stock- 
holders at the rate of one share for each 10 shares held 
as of July 10; rights to expire on Sept. 25. Price— 
For debentures, 100% per $100 principal amount; for 
stock, $12.50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective July 10. 


Arizona Public Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Bept. 16 filed 78,006,081 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of life insurance 
policies issued by Public Life Insurance Co. Price—20 
eents per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—None, sales to be directly by the company or by 
aslesman of the insurance firm. ; 
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in Registration 


Associated Grocers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

April 20 filed 5,703 shares of common stock; $2,000,000 
of 25-year 5% registered convertible debenture notes; 
and $1,500,000 of 5% coupon bearer bonds. Price — Of 
stock. $50 per share; and of notes and bonds, 100% of 
principal amount. Proceeds—To reduce bank, mortgage 
loan, or other indebtedness; and for working capital. 
Underwriter—None. 


Atlantic Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
April 30 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Underwriter — To be 
named by amendment. 


Atlas Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 11 filed $600,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 15, 1968. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—To retire indebtedness of the com- 
pany to its affiliates for money borrowed for working 
capital. Underwriters—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. and 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Weill, Blauner & Co., Inc. of New York. 


% Audubon Park Raceway, Inc. 

July 13 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at rate of 0.46875 of a share for 
each share held. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriters—Berwyn 
T. Moore & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Gearhart & Otis, Inc., 
New York, and Crerie & Co., Houston, Tex. 


%* Automation Development Fund, Inc. 

Aug. 24 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Office—Washing- 
ton, D. C. Distributor—Automation Development Secu- 
rities Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Automation Industries Corp., Washington, D. C. 
May 11 filed 179,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.25 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — None. 
Harry Kahn, Jr., of Washington, D. C., is President and 
Treasurer. 


® Bahamas Helicopters, Ltd. (9/10-14) 

July 13 filed 300,000 shares of ordinary (common) stock 
(par £1 sterling). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To purchase a 49% stock interest in Aero 
Technics, S.A., for approximately $500,000, to make a 
$200,000 down payment on three S-58 Sikorsky helicop- 
ters to cost a total of $1,025,000, and to retire $175,000 
of indebtedness. Underwriter—Blair & Co. Incorporated, 
New York. , eal 


® Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. (9/12) 

Aug. 21 filed 52,796 shares of common stock (par $15) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Sept. 11, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each six shares held (with an oversubscription priv- 
ilege); rights to expire on Sept. 25. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for 
construction prgram. Dealer-Manager—Smith, Barney 
& Co., New York. 


Bentomite Corp. of America 
June 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office-—-290 N. University Ave., Provo, 
Utah. Underwriter—Thomas Loop Co., New Orleans, La. 


Big Horn Mountain Gold & Uranium Co. 


Feb. 23 (letter of notification) 9,300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—To be used for exploratory work on mining 
mineral properties. Office—1424 Pearl Street, Boulder, 
Colo. Underwriter—Lamey & Co., Boulder, Colo. 


Birnaye Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 


April 6 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par five cents). Price — 10 cents per 
share. Proceeds — For mining expenses. @ffice — 762 
Denver Club Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Birken- 
mayer & Co. Denver. Colo. 


Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. (9/11) 


Aug. 15 filed 25,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100), of which 1,430 shares are to be offered -for 
subscription by common stockholders (other than East- 
ern Utilities Associates, the parent) on the basis of one 
preferred share for each common share held as of Sept. 
11, 1956. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: W. C. Langley & Co.; Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder. Peabody 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc: Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 11 at 4y Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bonanza Oil &-Mine Corp., Boston, Mass. 


July 30 (letter of notification) 34,140 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market. Preceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office — 4 Liberty Square, Boston; 
Mass. Underwriter—Kimball & Co., New York. ; 


* Braddock investment Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10), 5,000 shares of class B stock (par $10) 
and $180,000 of 7% 7-year convertible debentures. Price— 
At var or principal amount. Proceeds—For purchase of 
real estate and working capital. Office—729 15th Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Underwriter—None. 
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*% Bridgford Packing Co., Anaheim, Calif. 

Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 222,222 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.35 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay obligations, purchase equipment, etc. Office—i308 
No. Patt Street, Anaheim, Calif. Underwriter—J. D. 
Creger & Co., 124 North Bright Avenue, Whittier, Calif. 


Brown investment Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 
July 11 filed 60,075 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For investment, 
Business—-A diversified, open-end investment company 
of the management type. Underwriter—None. 


Burma Shore Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
July 26 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
500,000 shares are to be offered publicly, and 100,000 
shares to promoters. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, exploration, drilling, working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—-To be named later. 


Cadweli Mining Co., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par one mill). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For equipment, payment of current liabilities and 
working capital. Office—2450 Kendall St., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Wayne Jewell Co., Denver, Colo. 


Canadian Husky Oi! itd., Calgary, Alta., Canada 
June 29 filed 71,363 shares of 6% cumulative redeemable 
preferred stock (par $50) and 1,069,231 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being offered in exchange for the out- 
standing stock of Husky Oil & Refining Ltd. on the 
following basis: One share of Canadian Husky common 
for each Husky Oil common share of $1 par value and 
one share of Canadian Husky preferred stock for each 
Husky Oil 6% cumulative redeemable preference share 
of $50 par value. The exchange will become effective 
if, as a result of the exchange offer, Canadian Husky 
will hold at least 90% of the shares of each class of 
stock of Husky Oil; and Canadian Husky reserves the 
right to declare the exchange effective if less than 90%, 
but more than 80%, of such shares are to be so held. 
The offer will expire on Dec. 3, 1956. 


Centers Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. (9/24-28) 
July 30 filed $8,000,000 of 54%% sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1971, and 1,600,000 shares of common stock 
(par one cent) to be offeréd in units of $50 of debentures 
and 10 shares of stock (neither of which will be separ- 
ately transferable until Aug. 1, 1958). Price — $50 per 
unit. Proceeds—About $4,100,000 will be used to acquire 
seven shopping center sites and a Penn Fruit super- 
market adjacent to one of them; the balance will be used 
to develop shopping centers at the seven sites and to 
acquire and develop additional sites for related real 
estate activities, and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter — Blair & Co. Incorporated, Philadelphia 
and New York. Latter has agreed to purchase an addi- 
tional 300,000 common shares and reoffer them to per- 
sons selected by it at $1.10 per share. Offering—Ex- 
pected latter part of September. 


*% Central. Mutual Telephone Co., Inc. 

Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 21,025 shares of commen 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of one new share for each 
two shares held. Priee—$12 per ‘share: Proceéds—For 
working capital, etc. Office—-Manassa, Va. Underwriter 
—Folger, Nolan, Fleming-W. B. Hibbs & Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* Century Controls Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Aug. 27 filed $600,000 of 10-year 6% debentures and 120,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Price—Of deben- 
tures, 90% of principal amount; and of stock, at market. 
Proceeds — For research and development; expansion; 
equipment; and other corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—None. 


Christian Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 

July 12 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to 
be offered first and for period of 30 days to stockholders. 
Price—$26 per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus, 
including $200,000 to be invested in securities common to 
the life insurance industry. Office—Waxahachie, Tex. 
Underwriter—None, sales to be made through Albert 
Carroll Bates, President of the company. 


Cc. i. T. Financial Corp. 
May 17 filed $75,000,000 of debentures due Aug. 1, 1971. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—Pri- 
marily for furnishing working funds to company’s. sub- 
sidiaries. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers, all of New York. 
Offering—Temporarily postponed. 


Claussen Bakeries, Inc., Augusta; Ga. (9/4) 
Aug. 13 filed $250,000 of 6% debentures due 1966, and 
166,000 shares of common stoek (par $1), of which the 
debentures and 16;000 shares of stock are to be offered 
publicly and the remaining 150,000 shares of. stock are 
to bé-offered for subscription by class A and class B 
common stockholders atthe rate of two-thirds of.a share 
of new common stock for each class A and/or class B 
stock held. Price — Of debentures, 100% of principal 
amount; and of stock to stockholders, '$5.50° per share; 
and to public, $6.50 per share. Proceeds—Together with 
funds from private placement of preferred stock by H. 
H. Claussen Sons, Inc., a subsidiary, to retire debentures 
and subsidiary’s preferred stock; for expansion and other 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space 
& Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
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Colonial tce Co. 


Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered to common stockholders. 
Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition of 5% 
negotiable notes of Stonhard.Co., Inc. Office—Greens- 
boro, N. C. Underwriter—None. 


Colonial Utilities Corp. 


June-4 (letter of notification) $109,245.50 principal 
amount of 6% convertible subordinate debentures, due 
June 1, 1966 to be offered for subscription by holders 
of common stock at the rate of $1.30 for each share 
held. (Each $100 of debentures is convertible into 18 
shares- of common stock.). Price—At 100% of principal 
amount. ‘Preceeds—For. working capital, construction, 
purchase of Dover plant, etc. Office—90 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


% Colorado Springs Aquatic Center, Inc. 

Aug: 23 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—For swimming 
pool and related activities, bowling alley, site preparation 
including parking, and land cost ($95,000). Underwriters 
—Arthur L. Weir & Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; and 
Copley & Co. 


@ Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. (9/6) 


Aug. 17 filed 26,768 voting trust certificates, each repre- 
senting the heneficial interest in one share of common 


stock (no par), to be offered for subscription by holders 
of outstanding common stock and participating preferred 
stock of record Sept. 3, 1956 on the basis of one voting 
trust certificate for each eight shares of either class of 
such stock then held. Price—$25 per share. Proceeds— 
To reduce bank loans. Underwriters—The Robinson- 
Humphrey Co., Inc. and J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc., both 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


Combined Industries, Inc. 


Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—To pay accounts payable, for equipment and inventory 
purchases and for other general corporate purposes. 
Business—Wrought iron furniture, etc. Office—33-01 
Far Rockaway Boulevard, Edgemere 91, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Harold D. Levine, 82 Beaver Street, New York. 


Commercial Credit Co. 


July 31 filed $50,000,000 of notes due Sept. 1, 1976. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay 
short-term loans and for working capital. Underwriters 
—The First Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


both of New York (latter handling books). Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 


Commercial Life Insurance Co. of Missouri 
June 21 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock being offered initially to stockholders (par $2). 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


August 31 (Friday) 


Mica & Minerals Corp. of America___-_-_-_- Commen 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) $570,000 


September 4 (Tuesday) 


Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc.__Debens. & Commen 
(Beil & Hough, Inc.) $205,000 


Claussen Bakeries, Inc.-_-_-_- Debentures & Common 
(Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc.) $338,000 
Claussen Bakeries, Inc._----_--_-__--_-_- Common 


(Offering-to stockholders—underwritten by Johnson, 
Lane, Space & Co., Inc.) $825,000 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co.____-_------- Common 
(Offering. to steckholders—no underwriting) $58,053,100 
Patter Gare. ~ 2.2 5 S82. Chass A Common 


(A. G. Edwards & Sons) %299,425 
September 5 (Wednesday ) 


General Merchandise Co.__._______-__-_- Common 
(Straus, Blosser & McDowell) 180,000 shares 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.__-_- Debens. & Common 


(Exchange offer to preferred stockholders—Union Securities 
Corp. will be dealer-manager) $61,600,000 of debentures 
and 154,000 common shares 
Vanadium Corp. of America____-__--_-_- Debentures 
(Offering to common stockholders—underwritten by Kidder, 
Peabody & Ce.) $10,000,000 


September 6 (Thursday) 


Colsenin eee Ce titi sia ace wc Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by The 


Robinson-Humphrey Co.. Inc. and J. H. Hilsman 
& Co., Inc.) $669,200 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp._____-_--_- Preferred 
(The First Boston Corp.) $6,000,000 
United States Mining & Milling Co.___-__~- Common 
(N. R. Real & Co.) $300,000 
September 10 (Monday) 
Bahamas Helicopters, Ltd.______-__----~-- Common 
(Blair & Co. Incorporated) 300,000 shares 
Gulf Biotin Tees OO... indi sterenicmwente Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $15,000,000 
Galt Biaten Tee Ceca — oon cece enone Common 
(Bids 12:30 p.m. EDT) 100,000 shares 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd._.__....--__.- Preferred 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and Dean Witter & Co.) $5,000,000 
I: Ts ee wees ccamanies abt clohonen pode Common 
(Gearhart & Otis, Inc.) $3,750,000 


North American Aviation, Inc.____--_--~~- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by 
Morgan Stanley & Co.) about $40,000,000 


Republic Cement Corp.__------.--------- Common 
(Vickers Brothers) $9,650,000 


September 11 (Tuesday) 


Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co.___Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $2,500,000 


General Telephone Co. of California_____-_-_~ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 
Southern California Edison Co.___-----_-- Common 


<The First Boston Corp. and Dean Witter & Co.) 500,000 shares 


September 12 (Wednesday) 


Bangor Hydro-Electric Co._____-_----__--- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Smith, Barney 
& Co.) 52,796 shares 


Dist TIRE BROS i ce co wtetnsensae Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by White, 
Weld & Co.) 85,266 shares 


Worthern States Power Co._-___------------ Bonds 
(Bids 10 a.m. CDT) $15,000,000 


Revie. TOG. <.- sctvbcp atin oad Class A Commen 
(Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc.) $2,240,000 


September 13 (Thursday) 


Kay Jewelry Stores, Inc.__----------..---- Common 
> (Lazard Freres & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Lynch Carrier Systems, Inc.____-~----- Debentures 
(P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc.) $225,006 
Lynch Carrier Systems, Inc._--~.--.------- Common 
(P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc.) 52,500 shares 
I ai cian clic ak tect matte ntl ener Uae tele el a Sia Common 


(Offering to stockholders—-to be underwritten by 
Bache & Co.) 213,175 shares 
Procter & Gamble Co._...._.....____-- Debentures 
(Golaman, Sachs & Co.) $70,000,000 


September 14 (Friday) 


National Sugar Refining Co.____--------- Common 
(Offering te stocknolders—to be underwritten 
by Morgan Stanley & Co.) 94,803 shares 


September 17 (Monday) 


National Musitine Corp.._.......-..---. Common 
(M. J. Reiter Co.; Shelley, Roberts & Co.; and 
General Investing Corp.) $294,750 
Nortex Oil @&. Ges Corp..i...s..ansse-s Preferred . 
(J. R. Williston & Co.) 100,000 shares 


September 18 (Tuesday ) 


Secins  Gtees 0. ee a ae ew Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane) 400,000 shares 
Intermountain Gas Co.__--_--_-- Notes & Common 
(White, Weld & Co.) about $2,500,000 
Southern Nevada Power Co.__-------------- Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $4,000,000 
United Aircraft Corp... .<..---..-......- Preference 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc.) $33,091,500 


' September 19 (Wednesday) 


Southern Pustile We. Cie cand cotinine enn tii Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $35,000,000 

Walt Disney Productions___-_-.------- Debentures 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $7,500,000 

Wihtea & Ce. Sin. ccueenectbieenna Debentures 


(Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Haligarten & Co.) $20,000,000 


September 24 (Monday) 


Centers Corps 3.2. a Debentures & Common 
(Blair & Co. Incorporated) $8,000,000 


Devall Land & Marine Construction Co., Inc._.Com. 
(Vickers Brothers) $300,000 


and 


Kusan, Inc. 
(Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc.) $583,120 


September 25 (Tuesday) 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._-.----------- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 
October 1 (Monday) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.__-- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) about $580,000,000 


October 3 (Wednesday ) 


Columbia Gas System, Inc._----------- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 


October 4 (Thursday) 


VWissinite: TOG. x ceniecaneknrceowrn Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3,600,000 


October 5 (Friday) 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co.___-_------ Debentures 
(A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.) about $1,000,000 


October 9 (Tuesday) 


California Electric Power Co._____---------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $8,000,000 


October 16 (Tuesday) 


= 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc._--------- Bonds | 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
October 17 (Wednesday) 
Chin i i i el elias Bonds ~ 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $28,000,000 ° 
Ci Thr Oe cagat Preferred 


(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $6,000,000 


October 23 (Tuesday) 


Central Illinois Public Service Co.__---- Common 
(Bids to be invited) 170,000 shares 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc..-Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
November 13 (Tuesday) 


Metropolitan Edison Co._-..--------------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 


November 27 (Tuesday) 


Carolina Power & Light Co.__._-----..... -Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


(901) 29 


Price—$5.50 per share. Proceeds—To-be added to gen- 
eral funds. arid for éxpansion of business. Office—5579 
Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—Edward D. 
Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Commonwealth, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


March 23 (letter of notification) 5,912 shares of 6% cu- 
mulative preferred stock being offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record April 16, 1956 on a pro rata 
basis; rights to expire on July 2, 1956. Price—At par ($50 
per share). Proceeds — For working capital. Office— 
Equitable Bldg., 421 S. W. 6th Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
Underwriter—None. ; 


* Consolidated Oil Management 


Aug. 16 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 10-year 54% 
eoliateral trust bonds due Sept. 9, 1966. Office—7352 
Central Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. Predecessor—Lynch 
Oil Co. Underwriter—Security & Bond Co., Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Continental Equity Securities Corp. 
March 28 filed 40,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $5) and 80,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
50 cents). Price—Of class A stock, $12.50 per share, and 
of class B stock, {0 cents per share. Proceeds—To in- 


crease capital and surplus. Office—Alexandria, La. Un- 
derwriter—None. ; 


%* Contract Electronics Corp. 


Aug. 14 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (50 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For purchase of stock of affiliates and working capital. 
Office—9036 Culver Blvd., Culver City, Colo. Under- 
writer—L. A. Huey Co., Denver, Colo. 


Crater Lake Mining & Milling Co., Inc. 


March 8 (letter of notification) 575,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For m 
expenses. Office — 1902 East San Rafael, Colorado 


Springs, Colo. Underwriter — Skyline Securities, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 


Crestmont Oil Co. 


June 28 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$6:25 per share. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders. Office — 2201 West Burbank, Calif. 
Underwriter—Neary, Purcell & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dalmid Oi! & Uranium, Inc., Grand Junction, Colo, 
April 16 (letter of notification) 2,700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent), Price—10 cents share, 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1730 North 7th 


Street, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Columbisa 
Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 


%* Desert Empire Uranium Co. ae 


Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 17,000,000 shares of 
common stock (of ‘which 7,000,000 shares are to be 
issued to Hamilton Exploration & Milling Co. and 10,- 
000,000 shares are to be offered publicly). Price—At par 
(one cent per share). Proceeds—For exploration costs, 


Cae Emile Street, Omaha, Neb. Underwriter— 
one. 


@ Detroit Edison Co. 


July 24 filed $59,778,900 of 334% convertible debentures 
due Sept. 14, 1971, being offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record Aug. 17, 1956 at the rate of $100 
of debentures for each 21 shares of stock held; rights to 
expire on Sept. 14. Price—At par (flat). Proceeds—To 
repay short term bank loans and for construction and 
other purposes. Underwriter—None. 


@ Devall Land & Marine Construction Co., Inc. 
(9/24-28) 


May 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
payments of notes, to purchase and equip three boats 
and working capital. Office—1111 No. First Ave., Lake 


ere La. Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, Houston, 
ex. 


Doctors Oil Corp., Carrollton, Tex. 


Feb. 23 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price — $1 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital, to be devoted mainly to acquiring, exploring, 
developing and operating oil and gas properties; and toe 
pay off $13,590.80 liabilities. Underwriter — James C. 
McKeever & Associates, Oklahoma City, Okla. : 


Douglas Corp., Fort Collins, Colo. 
July 27 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price — 10 cents per share. Proceeds — For ex- 
ploration, development and acquisition of properties and 
for working capital. Underwriter—Columbia Securities 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

% Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Aug. 27 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by employees of the com- 
pany and certain subsidiaries and associated companies. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
expansion, etc. Underwriter—None. , 


Eastern-Northern Explorations, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


June 4 (regulation “D’’) 500,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—60 cents per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes, Underwriter — Foster-Mann, 
Inc., New York. 

% Eshelman Motors Corp., Baltimore, Md. | 
Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of ‘cora= 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Business — Manufacture of gasoline 
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driven golf cars and buggies and miniature motor cars. 
Office—109 Light Street, Baltimore 2, Md. Underwriter 
—None. 


First National Mutual Fund, Inc. 


June 27 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 10,000 shares are to be offered for sale at $10 per 
share to not more than 25 people, whereupon the com- 
pany will declare itself an open-end investment company 
and change the offering price of the remaining 40,000 
shares to net asset value plus a distributing charge. In- 
vestment Adviser—First National Investment Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—First National Securities 
Co., same city, of which Wiley S. Killingsworth is Presi- 
dent. 


Florida Sun Life Insurance Co. 


March 16 filed 32,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To expand company’s 
business. Office—Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter— 
None. Offering will be made through James C. Dean, 
President of company. 


Fortune Petroleum Corp., Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
July 20 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For exploration and drilling costs. Underwriter — 
Willis E. Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. 


Gas Hills Mining and Qil, inc. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price — 25 cents per share 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations 
Office—Kemmerer, Wyo. Underwriter—Philip Gordon 
& Co., Inc., New York 6. N. Y. 


* Geist Properties, Inc. 


Aug. 8 (letter of notification) 498 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative non-assessable non-voting preferred stock (par 
$100) and 8,613 shares of non-assessable voting common 
stock (par $10). Price—At par. Proceeds—Ffor retire- 
ment of accounts, notes and contracts payable and for 
working capital. Office—116 S. Lincoln Ave., Loveland, 
Colo. Underwriter—None. 


® General Acceptance Corp. 


July 20 filed $20,000,000 of senior debentures due 1971. 
This amount has been reduced by 50%, and the planned 
interest rate is 434%. Price—Expected at par. Proceeds 
—Approximately $16,000,000 will be used to liquidate 
Securities Credit Corp.’s liability for notes receivable 
discounted; and for working capital. Underwriters— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York; 
and Union Securities Corp., New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected today (Aug. 30). 


, General Credit, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Aug. 17 filed $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures, due Sept. 1, 1971, with detachable warrants 
to purchase 160,000 shares of participating preference 
stock, to be offered in units of $500 of debentures and 40 
warrants. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion and working captal. Underwriter — None named. 
Offering to be made through selected dealers. 


Generai Merchandise Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (9/5) 


Aug. 13 filed 180,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
repay outstanding bank loans and for working capital. 
Business— Wholesale catalog mail order business. Under- 
‘writer—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, IIl. 


General Telephone Co. of California (9/11) 


Aug. 13 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
J, due Sept. 1, 1986. Proceeds—To discharge bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (joint- 
ly); Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 11. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


July 5 filed 134,717 shares of $5 cumulative preference 
stock (par $100) and 134,717 warrants to he a a like 
number of shares of common stock (par $2.50) being 
offered in exchange for common and preferred stock of 
A. M. Byers Co. on the basis of one share of General’s 
preference stock and a warrant to purchase one common 
share at $60 per share for each 3% shares of Byers 
common stock. If less than 100,000 shares of Byers com- 
mon stock are tendered, the exchange ratio will be one 
General Tire preference share, plus a common stock 
purchase warrant for each three shares of Byers com- 
mon stock. The Byers preferred stockholders may 
exchange each preferred share for either 1.1 shares of 
General Tire preference stock and a warrant to pur- 
chase at an initial price of $70, one share of Byers com- 
mon stock, or one share of General Tire preference 
stock and $10 in cash. The offers will expire on Sept. 6. 
The General company has also agreed to purchase from 
J. F. Byers, Jr., and B. M. Byers a total of 60,000 shares 
of Byers common stock for an aggregate price of $1,- 
800,000. If certain conditions are not met, the company 
is obligated to purchase the 60,000 shares for an aggre- 
gate of 18,000 shares of General’s cumulative preference 
stock of a series containing similar terms and pro- 
visions to the company’s outstanding $5.50 series A 
shares. Statement effective Aug. 12. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


July 27 filed 26,068 shares of $5 cumulative preference 
stock (par $100) to be offered in exchange for common 
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stock and 6% promissory notes of Carlon Products Corp. 
The exchange offer will be subject to acceptance by 
owners of ail of the outstanding $1,060,000 notes and by 
not less than 39,400 of the 68,837 shares of Carlon stock. 
Underwriter—None. 


General Uranium Corp. (N. J.), New York 


Jan. 18 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par lv 
cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—For plant facil- 
ities, survey of property and underground development. 
Underwriter—None. Maurice Schack, Middletown, N. Y., 
is President. Statement effective March 11. 


%* G-L Electronics Co., Inc. 


Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
machinery, working capital, etc. Office — 2921 Admiral 
Wiison Boulevard, Camden 5, N. J. Underwriter—WNone. 


%* Gold Mountain Lodge, tInc., Durango, Colo. 


Aug. 23 filed 5,000 shares of class A voting common 
stock (par $1),-295,000 shares of class B non-voting 
common stock (par $1), and $700,000 of 4% debentures 
due Dec. 31, 1975, to be offered for sale in the States 
of Texas and Colorado in units of 50 shares of class A 
stock, 2,950 shares of class B stock and one $7,000 
debenture. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of property, remodeling of present main building, 
for new construction and working capital. Business— 
Operates year-round resort hotel. Underwriter—None. 


Goid Seal Dairy Products Corp. 


June 22 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For expansion 
and to repay outstanding obligations. Office—Remsen, 


N. Y. Underwriter—All States Securities Dealers, Inc., 
New York. 


Goiden Dawn Uranium Corp., Buena Vista, Colo. 


Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
seeds — For mining expenses. Underwriter — Bel-Au 
Securities Co., Provo, Utah. 


% Granite Butte Exploration, Inc. 


Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Address—Route 1, Box 545, Alder- 
wood Manor, Snohomish County, Wash. Underwriter— 
None. 


Growers Container Corp., Salinas, Calif. 


May 28 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered primarily to individuals and firms who 
are engaged in or closely allied to the growing and 
shipping industry. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital, capital expenditures and other corpo- 
rate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Guaranty Income Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5) to be offered first to stockholders; then 
policyholders and the public. Priee—$10 per share. Pro- 


eeeds—For working capital. Address—P. O. Box 2231. 
Baton Rouge, La. Underwriter—None. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. (9/10) 


Aug. 10 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due - 


1986. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 


tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com-.- 
petitive’ bidding: Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 


Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon 


Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); ’ 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A.C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly ) ; 


Lee Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. - 


(jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—To 
be received up to noon (EDT) on Sept. 10. 


Guif States Utilities Co. (9/10) 


determined -by- competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 


Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, : 


Fenner & Beane and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Bids—To be received up to 
12:30 p.m. (EDT) on Sept. 10. 


Gunkeiman (R. F.) & Sons, Fargo, N. D. 


May 25 (letter of notification) 1,800 shares of 5% cumu- - 


lative preferred stock (par $100). Price—$98 per share. 
Proceeds — For expenses incident to eommercial grain 
business. Underwriter—W. R. Olson Co., Fargo, N. D. 


Hard Rock Mining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- ~° 


mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—To purchase machinery and equipment and 
for working capital. _Office —377 McKee Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Underwriter—Graham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. (9/10-14) 

Aug. 20 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series F (par $20). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For construction program and 
for retirement of bank loans. Underwriters — Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc., New York, and Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

% Hedges Diesel, Inc. 


Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $10) and 20,000 shares of class B 
common stock to be offered in units of one class A and 
two class B shares. Price—$36 per unit: Proceeds—For 
working capital. Address—Box 610, Marlton, N. J. 


Hidden Dome Exploration Co., Inc. 


May 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 


For the development of oil and gas properties. Office— 
219 E. Fremont Ave., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter— 
National Securities Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Hiskey Uranium Corp. 


May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 30 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For drilling ¢ 
penses, purchase of properties and working capital. Of- 
fices—Las Vegas, Nev., and Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Ackerson-Hackett Investment Co., Reno, Nev. 


Holden Mining Co., Winterhaven, Calif. 


April 13 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Address — P. O. Box 308, Winterhaven, 
Calif. Underwriter—Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


Hydrometals, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Aug. 10 filed 78,275 shares of capital stock (par $2.50) 
and rights to subscribe to an additional 391,375 shares 
(exercisable over a five-year period at $13 per share). 
Of the total, 77,500 shares, plus rights to purchase an 
additional 387,500 shares, are to be offered in exchange 
for the license rights and assets of Hayden Projects, Inc., ' 
and the remaining 775 shares, plus rights to buy an 
additional 3,875 shares, are to be issued to Cady, Roberts 
& Co., New York City, as a fee for its services with such 
transaction. 


* I. C. C. Loan Co. 


Aug. 17 (letter of notification) 2,900 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—For reduction of bank loans and additional 
funds for lending. Office—418 Marxet St., Chescer, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 


ideal-Aerosmith, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 


Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price —$2 per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment, machinery, inventory, ete. Office—12909 So. 
Cerise Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriter—Samuel B. 
franklin & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


® illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


Aug. 10 filed 580,531 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Aug. 31, 1956, 
on the basis of one new share for each eight shares held; 
rights to expire on Sept. 28, 1956. Price—At par ($100 
per share). Proceeds—To repay advances from parent, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which owns 
4,612,578 shares (99.32%) the Ilinois company’s stock. 
Underwriter—Necne. Offering—To be made early in 
September. 


industrial Minerals Development Corp. 


March 7 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—Five cents per share. Proceeds—For 
development and working capital. Office—Moab, Utah. 
Underwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York. 


* Intermountain Gas Co. (9/18) 


Aug. 24 filed $2,500,000 of subordinate interim notes due 
July 31, 1962, and 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), to be offered publicly in units of $50 principal 
amount of notes and one share of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Together 
with funds from private placement of $5,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds and sale to Idaho residents of 140,000 
additional shares of common stock at $5 per share, to 
be used to refund a $5,000,000 bank loan and pay for 
construction progrdm. to introduce: natural gas in 23 
Southern Idaho communities. Underwriter — White, 
Weld & Co., New York. 


Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 


mon stock (par 10 cents), Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses... Office-—155 West South 


Aug. 10 filed 100,000 shares of common. stock (no par). Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah. Melvin 


Proceeds—To repay bank loans, Underwriter — To be ° 


G. Flegal & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. . 


international Plastic Industries Corp. 
Oct. 12. (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For advances to Arliss Co., Inc. for purchase ef equip- 
ment, etc. Office — 369-375 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 6, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Kamen & Co.. New York. 


international Shipbuilding Corp. 


Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—§$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Business—Manufactures 
outboard cruisers. Office—471 N. E. 79th Street. Miami, 
Fla. Underwriter—Atwill & Co., Miami Beach, Fla. 


* Investment Corp. of Florida 


Aug. 24 filed $515,000 of $60 cumulative preferred stock 

to be offered in units of $1,000 each and 5,150 shares of 

common stock to be offered to purchasers of preferred 

stock at 10 cents per share at rate of ten shares for 

each preferred share bought. Proceeds—For working 

conttal. Office—Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter— 
one. 


investment Life & Trust Co., Mullins, S. C. 


July 9 filed 1,800,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,200,000 shares are to be offered publicily 
and 600,000 shares on exercise of options. Price—-S$2 per 
share to public. Proceeds—To be added to general op- 
erating funds to enable the company to maintain proper 
insurance reserves required by law. Underwriter—None, 


Israel-Mediterranean Petroteum, Inc. (Panama) 


May 29 filed American voting trust certificates for 1,430,- 
000 shares of common stock (par one cent), of which 
1,000,000 certificates are to be offered for public sale, 
180,000 shares and certificates therefor are subject to 
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options. and 250,000 shares .and certificates therefor are 
to be offered for sale outside of the United States. Price 
—To be the market price on the American Stock Ex- 
change. Preceeds — For carrying out the exploratory 
drilling and development of presently licensed acreage, 
operations and expenses of the company, and acquisitiun, 
exploration and agevelopment of additional acreage. Un- 
derwriter—H. Kook & Co., Inc., New York. 


Isthmus Steamsinip & Salvage Co., Inc. 


May 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and for purchase of a ship and equip- 
ment. Gifice—1i214 Ainsley Bidg., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Ff oster-Mann, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Joa Co. 


July 27 (letter of notification) 110,000 shares of common 
stock (par-20 cents). -Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For sales promotions and operating capital. Office— 
411 No. Scenic Highway, Lake Wales, Fla. Underwriter 
—Anderscn Cook Co., Inc., Palm Beach, Fla. 


* Johnson-Carper Furniture Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 27.006 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Price—$10 pershare. Proceeds—to repay bank 
loans and for working capital. Office—Riley Road, N. E., 
Roanoke, Va. Underwriters—Mason-Hagan, Inc., Roan- 
oke, Va.; and Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Jurassic Minerals, Inc., Cortez, Colo. 


Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 2,855,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
activities. Office — 326 West Montezuma St., Cortez, 
Colo. Underwriter — Bay Securities Corp., New York, 
New York. 


%* Kay Jewelry Stores, Inc. (9/13) 


Aug. 24 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
reduce bank loans. Business — Retail credit jewelry 
chain. Underwriter—Lazard Freres & Co., New York. 


Kerr Income Fund, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


July 30 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 9,300 shares will be initially sold at $10.98 per 
share. Additional shares will be offered at a price equal 
to the net asset value of the Fund, plus a sales load of 
842% of such price. Proceeds—For investment. Invest- 
ment Manager — California Fund Investment Co., of 
which John Kerr is also President. 


Knox Corp., Thomson, Ga. 


June 20 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Price—-To be supplied by amendment (expect- 
ed at $4 per share). Proceeds—To pay loans from banks 
and factors; and for working capital and other corporate 
purposes. Business—Prefabricated homes, house trailers 
and lumber. Underwriter—Ira Haupt & Co., New York. 


*% Krauss (Jokn), Inc. 


Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 2,750 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock. Price—At par ($109 per 
share). Proceeds—For working capital. Business — 
Processing, packaging, wholesale distribution and sale 
of meat products. Office—144 - 27 84th Avenue, Jamaica, 
L. L, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Kropp Forge Co. 


June 4 (letter of notification) 18,804 shares of common 
stock (par 33% cents). Pricee—At market (estimated at 
$3.50 per share). Proceeds — To selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Sincere & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


% Kusan, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. (9/24-28) 


Aug. 29 filed 116,624 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected to be 
$5 per share). Preceeds—To reduce debt, for new tool- 
ing and equipment and working capital. Business — 
Manufacturer of toys, electric trains and various custom 
plastic items. Underwriter—Clark, Landstreet & Kirk- 
patrick, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


Laundrimation, Inc. 


Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 1,540,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For working canital. Business—Sales and distribution 
of washing machines and other laundry equipment. 
Office—Morris Plains, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Leadville Lead & Uranium Corp. 


July 17 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders; the balance 
to go to certain persons in certain jurisdictions to be 
decided upon. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration and development and to purchase additional 
stock of its subsidiary, leadville Explorations, Inc. Office 
—308 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Lewisohn Copper Corp. 


March 30 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment, Proceeds 
—For exploration and evaluation of leasehold properties, 
improvements, equipment and for general corporate 
purposes. Office—Tucson. Ariz. Underwriter—George 
F. Breen, New York. Offering—Postponed. 


Lithium Developments, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
June 21 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 600,000 shares are to be sold for ac- 
count of the company and 90,000 shares for selling stock- 
holders. Price—$l per share, by amendment. Proceeds 
—For exploration and development and other general 
corporate m-rnoses. Underwriter—George A. Searight, 
New York City. 
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Long Island Lighting Co. 


April 5 filed 120,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series G (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp. and W. C., 
Langley & Co., all of New York. Offering — Postponed 
because of present unsatisfactory market conditions. 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


April 23 (letter of notification) 645 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price — $54 per share. Proceeds — To 
Ciarence M. Belinn, the seliing stockholder: Office—5901 
West Imperial Highway, Los. Angeles 49, Calif. Under- 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lost Canyon Uranium & Oil Co. 


Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable capital stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Preceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
operations. Office — Simms Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Underwriter—Mid-America Securities Inc. of Utah, Sah 
Lake City, Utah. 


Lumberman’s Investment & Mortgage Co. 


May 2 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—None. 


@® Lynch Carrier Systems, Inc. (9/13-14) 


Aug. 20 filed $225,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures, 
series B (with capital stock purchase warrants attached), 
due Sept. 1, 1971, and 52,500 shares of capital stock (par 
$1), of which 12,500 shares are to be sold for the account 
of the company and 40,000 shares for the account of 
Frank W. Lynch, former President. (Each $500 of de- 
bentures will have attached thereto warrants to purchase 
40 shares of stock initially at $7 per share). Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For research and 
development expenses and working capital. Office—San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Macimiento Uranium Mining Corp. 


July 31 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For current liabilities, exploration, adminis- 
trative expenses and working capital. Office — Kimo 
Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter—Carroll & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Macinar, Inc. 


July 23 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—75 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Business — Manufac- 
tures steel and aluminum specialty products. Under- 
writer—C. J. Montague, Inc., 15 William Street, New 
poy ec ee 


Mammoth Milling & Uranium Co., Inc. 


May 11 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—205 Carlson Bldg., loca- 
tello, Idaho. Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., Inc. 
of California, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Mascot Mines, Inc. 


July 9 (letter of notfication) 280,000 shares of common 
stock (par 17% cents). Price—25 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment on properties; repayment of ad- 
vances; exploration and development and working cap- 
ital. Office—508 Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wash. Under- 
writer—Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


% McCormick & Co., Inc. 


Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 700 shares of common 
stock (no par) and 966 shares of non-voting common 
stock (no par) to be offered to employees. Price—At 
market (about $30 per share). Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—414 Light St., Baltimore, Md. Under- 
writer—None. 


* Metal Hydrides, Inc., Beverly, Mass. (9/12) 


Aug. 23 filed 85,266 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record about Sept. 12 on the basis of one new share 
for each three shares held; rights to expire on or about 
Sept. 25. Price—To be supptied by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—For construction of plant and working capital. 
Business—Hydrides of calcium, lithium, potassium and 
sodium, etc. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New 
York. - 


@® Mica & Minerals Corp. of America (8/31) 


June 13 filed 570,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To repayment of 
loans, to exercise option to purchase property now under 
lease, for construction of a plant, and for further explo- 
ration, working capital and other general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Wilmington, Del. Underwriter — Peter 
Morgan & Co., New York. 


Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

July 2 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line bonds 
due 1976. Proceeds—To pay off short term bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Three bids were received on 
Aug. 1, all for 4%4s, but were turned down. No new date 
for bids has been set. 


Midiand General Hospital, Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 


Jan. 12 filed 24,120 shares of common stock (no par) 
and 30.900 shares of $6 dividend preferred stock (no 
par). The company does not intend presentiv te ee!) 
more stock than is required to raise, at most, $2,700,000. 
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Price — $100 per share. Proceeds — For construction, 
working capital, reserve, etc. Underwriter—None. 


Minerals, Inc., New York (9/10) 


June 22 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To acquire 
for $2,400,000 the Chavin lead-zinc-copper-silver mine 
located in South Central Peru, and for general corporate 


pe! Underwriter — Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New 
ork. 


Mission Appliance Corp. of Mississippi 


April 23 (letter of notification) 7,475 shares of preferred 
stock (par $20) and 29,900 shares of common stock (par 
$5) to be offered in units of one preferred and four com- 
mon shares. Price—$40 per unit. Proceeds — For pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment. Office—New Albany, 
Miss. Underwriter—Lewis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 


Modern Pioneers’ Life Insurance Co. 


May 24 (letter of notification) $300,000 of trust fund cer- 
tificates. Price—At par ($2 per unit). Preceeds — To 
provide capital and surplus funds for the activation of 
this insurance company. Underwriter—Arizona Mutual 
Benefit Insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Mohawk Silica Co., Cincinnati, Ohie 


March 23 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 8% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $50) and 
3,000 shares of common stock (no par) to be offered in 
units of one share of preferred and one share of common. 
Price — $60 per unit. Proceeds— For mining expenses 
and processing silica. Office—2508 Auburn Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


%* Montgomery (William) Co. 


Aug. 17 (letter of notification) $157,000 of 6% second 
mortgage bonds, due Sept. 30, 1971. Price—At par (in 
denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000). Preceeds—For 
redemption of certain certificates of indebtedness held 
by an affiliate. Office—999 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Mormon Trail Mining Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—223 Phillips Petrol- 
eum Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Frontier 
Investment, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Nash (F. C.) & Co., Pasadena, Calif. 


Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record on or about Aug. 27 on the basis of one 
new share for each 414 shares held. Price—$5 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters—Pasadena 


we? and Jones, Cosgrove & Miller, both of Pasadena, 
alif. 


National By-Products, Inc. 


June 19 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
Federal estate taxes. Office—800 Bankers Trust Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Underwriter—T. C. Henderson & Co., 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


%* National Distillers Products Corp. 


Aug. 24 (Jetter of notification) an aggregate market 
value of not exceeding $299,992 of common stock (par 
$5). Price—About $25.62% per share. Preeeeds—To 
common stockholders entitled to receive fractional 
shares in connection with 2% stock dividend payable 
Oct. 22, 1956 to holders of record Sept. 7, 1956. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. and Dominick & Domin- 
ick both of New York. 


National Lithium Corp., Denver, Colo. 


Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Preceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office — 556 Denver Club Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Investment Service Co., 
same city. 


National Metallizing v~-. p. 


March 5 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of Class A 
stock (par $1) and 40,000 shares of Class B stock (par 
$1) to be offered for subscription by Class A and Class 
B stockholders of record Feb. 1, 1956 on a 1-for-4 basis. 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For vacuum metallizing, 
conditioning, slitting and inswection machinery. Office— 
1145-19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
None. 


®@ National Musitime Corp. (9/17) 

Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 393,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—75 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay loan and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—730 Fifth Avenue, New York. Business— 
Background music business. Underwriters—M. J. Reiter 
Co., New York; Shelley Roberts & Co., Denver, Colo.; 
and General Investing Corp., New York. 


National Oid Line insurance Co. 

Nov. 15 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp.. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering—Indefinitely 
postponed. 


* National Pool Equipment Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Aug. 23 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For 
machinery and equipment for a new plant which is 
being erected for the company in Florence, Ala.; to 
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retire bank loans and for working capital. Business— 
Manufactures and sells component parts of swimming 
pools and related equipment. Underwriters— Mid-South 
Securities Co. and Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc., 
both of Nashville, Tenn. 


¥%& National Sugar Refining Co. (9/14) 

Aug. 24 filed 94,803 shares of capital stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Sept. 13 at the rate of one new share for each six shares 
held; rights to expire on or about Oct. 1. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 5,504 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered to certain employees 
under stock option plan. Price—At market (aggregate 
te amount to not more than $300,000). Office — Port 
Edwards, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


® New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Aug. 3 filed 613,010 shares of capital stock being offered 
for subscription by stockholders at the rate of one new 
share for each five shares held as of Aug. 29; with 
rights to expire on Sept. 22. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. owns 69.26% (2,122,842 shares) of out- 
standing stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds 
—To repay temporary borrowings. Underwriter—None. 


Niagara Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 3 (letter of notification) 2,400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 344 cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 345 South 
State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Birken- 
mayer & Co., Denver, Colo. 


® Nicholson (W. H.) & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Jan. 16 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$25 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Wnderwriter—None. A. E Nicholson Jr of Kingston, Pa. 
is President. Statement effective Aug. 17. 


* Nortex Oil & Gas Corp. (9/17-21) 


Aug. 24 filed 100,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To pay note due Feb. 1, 1957; for 
drilling and development costs; and working capital. 
Gffice—Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—J. R. Williston & 
Co., New York. 


® North American Aviation, Inc. (9/10) 

Aug. 6 filed 1,145,011 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscripticn by stockholders of record 
Sept. 7, 1956 at the rate of one néW share for eacf¥ six 
shares held; rights to expire on Sept. 24. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For capital expend- 
Stures. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


North American Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


July 9 filed 500,000 shares of class B non-voting common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To ex- 
wand business operations. Underwriter—None, sales are 
to be made by Eugene M. Rosenson, President, of Pheo- 
mix, and Marcus T. Baumann, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, of Tucson, Ariz. 


® North Carolina Telephone Co. 


July 24 filed 828,572 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
the offered for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of two shares for each share held; rights to ex- 
wire 15 days following effective date of registration. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — 
To acquire physical properties and franchises of the 
Norwood and Marshville (N. C.) exchanges of the United 
‘Telephone Co. of the Carolinas, Inc.; to reduce short 
term indebtedness; for construction and modernization 
program; and for working capital. Underwriters—R. S. 
Wickson & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. and McCarley & 
pn ae Ashville, N. C. Offering—Expected moment- 
arily. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (9/12) 


July 26 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1986. Proceeds—For repayment of bank loans and for 
additions and improvements to property. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. Bids—Expected to be received up to 10 a.m. 
(CDT) on Sept. 12 at Room 1100, 231 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


NYPA Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


July 11 (letter of notification) 5,586 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered to present stockho' 
Price—$8 per share. Proceeds—For oil and gas drilling 
expenses. Office—606 Root Bldg., 84 W. Chippewa St., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Oak Mineral & Oil Corp., Farmington, N. M. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
(par five cents). Price—15 cents per share. Pre- 
@eeds—For exploration and development and other gen- 


@ral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Phili 
Co., New York. a 


® Ocean Drilling & Exploration Co. 


Avg. 6 filed 208,395 shares of common stock (par $1) be- 
ing offered for subscription by common stockholders 
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at the rate of one new share for each six shares held 
as of Aug. 28, 1956; rights to expire on Sept. 11. Priee— 
$20 per share. Murphy Corp., owner of 658,328 shares, 
will subscribe for 109,722 shares. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—New Orleans, La. Un- 
derwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York, and 
Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. for remaining 98,- 
673 shares. 


Pacific Finance Corp. (Calif. ) 


April 10 filed $25,000,000 of debentures due 1971. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For reduc- 
tion of short-term bank loans. Underwriters—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., and Hornblower & Weeks. Offering—Indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


July 27 filed 1,562,267 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by common and preferred stock- 
holders of record Aug. 29, 1956 in the ratio of one share 
for each six shares (common and/or preferred stock) 
held; rights to expire on Sept. 28. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the parent, owns 90.70% of the out- 
standing common stcck and 78.17% of the preferred 
stock, and intends to purchase 1,399,824 shares of the 
new stock which represents its pro rata portion of the 
offering. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds— 
To repay temporary borrowings and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—None. 


Pan-israel Oil Co., Inc. (Panama) 


May 29 filed American voting trust certificates for 1,- 
430,000 shares of common stock (par one cent), of which 
1,000,000 certificates are to be offered for public sale, 
180,000 shares and certificates therefor are subject to 
options and 25,000 shares and certificates therefor are to 
be offered for sale outside of the United States. Price— 
To be the market price on the American Stock Exchange. 
Proceeds—For exploration, drilling and development of 
oil and gas acreage in Israel. Underwriter—H. Kook & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


*% Pari-Mutuel Equipment Corp. 


Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—S$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction of 250 race ticket machines; for purchase 
of 40 machines for issuance of semi-blank race tickets; 
and for working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—527 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Wistor R. Smith & Co., 40 East 54th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Perfect-Line Manufacturing Corp. 


Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office — Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
Underwriter—P. J. Gruber & Co., Inc., New York. 


* Peri Associates, Inc. 4 


Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—For 
corporate purposes. Office — 132-03 Liberty Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, L. L., N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


% Polymer Corp. (9/4-7) 

Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 41,300 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—$7.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans, purchase of machinery 
and working capital. Office—2120 Fairmont Avenue, 
Reading, Pa. Underwriter—A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


*% Poor & Co., Chicago, Ill. (9/13) 


Aug. 23 filed 213,175 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by class A and common 
stockholders on the basis of two shares of new stock 
for each five shares of class A or common stock held 
about Sept. 13; rights to expire on or about Sept. 27. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
retire all outstanding class A shares and about $1,500,000 
outstanding debentures; also for working capital. Busi- 
ness—Supplies for maintenance-of-way and mechanical 
fields; also equipment for the highway construction in- 
dustry and for the aggregate processing and mining 
industries. Underwriter—Bache & Co., New York. 


Prestole Corp. 


July 3 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% convertible 
sinking fund debentures due July 1, 1971 to be issued 
in denominations of $20 or any multiple thereof. Price 
—100% and accrued interest. Proceeds—To pay short 
term note and to buy equipment. Office—1345 Miami 
St., Toledo, Ohio. Underwriter—Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Offering—Being postponed. Larger deal 
expected in near future. 


Procter & Gamble Co. (9/13) 


Aug. 22 filed $70,000,000 of debentures due Sept. 1, 1981. 

Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 

expansion program and for retirement of short-term 

Soreewinge. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
ork, 


Prudential Federal Uranium Corp. 


March 21 (letter of notification) 6.000.000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—Five cents per share 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Skyline 
Securities, Inc., Denver 2, Colo. 


Puerto Rico Jai Alai, Inc. 


July 27 filed $1,100,000 of 12-year 6% first mort- 
gage bonds due July 1, 1968, and 220,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—100% of principal amount 
for debentures and $1.75 per share for the stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction of fronton and related activities. 
Office—San Juan, Porto Rico. Underwriters—Crerie & 
Co., Houston, Texas; and Dixon Bretscher Noonan, Inc., 
Springfield, ll. 








Pyramid Development Corp., Washington, D. C; 
July 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 25,000 shares are to be 
reserved for issuance upon exercise of options. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To purchase real property and 
mortgage notes. Underwriter—Coombs & Co. of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


R. and P. Minerals, Inc., Reno, Nev. 


Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of commoa 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents ner share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—5is Mill St., Reno, Nev. 
Underwriter— Utility Investments, Inc., Reno, Nev. 


Radium Hill Uranium, Inc., Montrose, Colo. 


June 14 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 

of shares of common stock which when sold at the 

market will bring in an aggregate amount of $42,500. 

Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—Bryant Bldg., 

ao Colo. Underwriter—Shaiman & Co., Denver, 
olo. 


Rand McNally & Co. 


July 27 (letter of notification) not to exceed 1,999 shares 
of common stock (par $10) to be offered to shareholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 125 shares held. 
Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
oo Central Park Ave., Skokie, Ill. Underwriter 
—None. 


Red Fish Boat Co., Clarksville, Texas 


July 30 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $2) and 100,000 shares 
of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
one share of each class of stock. Price—$2.25 per unit. 
Proceeds—To retire debt and for working capital. Un- 
derwriter—Franklin Securities Co., Dallas, Texas. 


* Redding Plywood Corp. 


Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 40 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($3,000 per share). Proceeds—For 
equipment, working capital, etc. Office—306 Dekum 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. Underwriter — James Edward 
Robertson, Milwaukie, Ore. 


Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


May 25 filed 2,985,000 shares of common stock, of which 
2,485,000 shares are to be offered to public and 500,000 
shares are to be reserved on exercise of options to be 
granted to employees of company. Price—To public, $2 
per share. Proceeds—The first $3,000,000 will be used to 
purchase or organize a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany to be known as the “Reinsurance Company of the 
South”; the remainder will be used for other corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Luna, Matthews & Waites. 


® Republic Cement Corp., Prescott, Ariz. (9/10) 


April 20 filed 965,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds—for construction of plant, working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Vickers Brothers, New York. 


*% Reserve Development Corp. 


Aug. 15 (letter of notification) 600,000 .shares of non- 
assessable capital stock. Price—50 cents per share 
Proceeds—For exploratory expenses, working capital, 
etc. Address—P. O. Box 875, Rawlins, Wyo. Under- 
writer—None. 


Rochester Gas & Etectric Corp. (9/6) 


Aug. 17 filed 60,000 shares of. cumulative preferred stock, 
series K (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To reduce bank Icans. Underwriter— 
The First Boston Corp., New York. 


*% Royal Register Co., Inc. 


Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—To reduce outstanding debt, buy equipment and for 
working capital. Office—Simon Street, Nashua, N. H. 
Underwriter—None. 


Samson Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For core drilling, including geological research and 
core assays; for mining shaft; to exercise purchase of 
option agreement on additional properties; tor working 
capital and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — 
Indiana State Securities Corp. of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
offering to residents of Indiana. 


® Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. (9/12) 


Aug. 15, filed 360,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
50 cents), of which 40,000 shares are to be offered to of- 
ficers and employees. Price—To public, $7 per share; to 
employees $6.67! per share. Proceeds — To reduce 
bank loans, and for expansion and working capital. 
Aug. 15 filed 360,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


Security Loan & Finance Co. 


July 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion program. Office—323 So. State St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—Whitney & Co., also of Salt 
Lake City. 


Shangrila Uranium Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 


For mining expenses. Underwriter—Western States In- 
vestment Co., Tulsa, Okla. : 
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Skiatron Electronics & Television Corp. 


March 16 filed 470,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price — At the market. Proceeds — To selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—None. 


Southern California Edison Co. (9/11) 


Aug. 21 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Price — To he supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
finance construction program. Underwriters—The First 
Boston Corp., New York and Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Nevada Power Co. (9/18) 


Aug. 10 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
C, due 1986. Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; William R. Staats & Co. and Hornblower & 
Weeks (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Bids—Tentatively expected to 
be received up to noon (EDT) on Sept. 18 at First 
oe City Bank of New York, 2 Wall St., New York, 


% Southern Union Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Aug. 24 filed 750,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—64'4 cents per share. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—None. 


Southwestern Oklahoma Qi! Co., Inc. 


Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 15,001 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
penses incident to development of oil and gas properties. 
Office—801 Washington Bldg., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 


Southwestern Resources, Inc., Santa Fe, N. M. 


June 8 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To exercise op- 
tions, purchase additional properties and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Southwestern Secu- 
rities Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Statesman Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


July 3 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
to be offered to agents and employees of Automobile 
Underwriters, Inc., ‘“Attorneys-in-Fact for the Subscrib- 
ers at the State Automobile Insurance Association.” 
Price—Proposed maximum is $7.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To obtain a certificate of authority from the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Indiana to begin business. 
Underwriter—None. 


Sterling Precision Corp., New York 


July 9 filed 379,974 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series C, to be offered for subscription 
by holders of outstanding common stock and series A 
and series B preferred stock in the ratio of one share 
of new preferred stock for each four shares of series A 
or series B preferred stock and -one share of new pre- 
ferred for each 10 shares of common stock held. Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To repay a $1,400,000 
note held by Equity General Corp., a subsidiary of 
Equity Corp.; to liquidate existing bank loans and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—None, but 
Equity General Corp. has agreed to purchase at par, 
plus accrued dividends, up to 290,000 shares of the new 
preferred stock not subscribed for by stockholders. Lat- 
ter already owns 137,640 shares (3.23%) of Sterling com- 
mon stock, plus $1,800,000 of. its convertible debentures. 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co., inc., New York 


June 28 filed $30,000,000 of debentures due July 1, 1981. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce short-term loans, to retire $950,000 of 434% first 
mortgage bonds and $368,679 of 6% preferred stock of 
subsidiaries. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
York. Offering—lIndefinitely postponed. 


Strategic Metals, inc., Tungstonia, Nevada 


Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to mining operations. Underwriter— 
R. Reynolds & Co.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Suburban Land Developers, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 920 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive non-voting preferred stock ($100 per share) and 
2,160 shares of common stock (par $10). Price—Of pre- 
ferred, $100 per share; and of common, $15 per share. 
Proceeds—For improvements and working capital. Of- 
fice—909 West Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. Under- 
writer—W. T. Anderson & Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 18 filed 229,300 shares of common stock. Price—At 
the market. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Under- 
writer—None. 


Target Uranium Corp., Spokane, Wash, 


March 1 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 422 Paulsen 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Underwriters—Percy Dale Lan- 
poste and Kenneth Miller Howser, both of Spokane, 
Wash. 


Texas Calgary Co., Abilene, Texas 
June 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$l1 per share. Proceeds— 
For drilling for oil and gas expenses. Underwriter— 
Thomson Kernaghan & Co., Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 
Thermoray Corp. 


June 29 (letter of notification) 380,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 75 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For inventory, working capital, etc. Business 


—Electrical heating. Office—26 Avenue B, Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., New York. 


Togor Publications, Inc., New York 


March 16 (letter of notification) 299,700 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Federal Investment Co., Washington, D. C. 


* Trans-Americ2zn Lithographers, Inc. 


Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 48,000 shares of 8% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $1) and 9,600 
shares of common steck (par one cent) to be offered in 
units of five shares of preferred stock and one share of 
common stock. Price —$5 per unit. Proceeds — For 
equipment, working capital, etc. Office—135 West 20th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Uirich Manufacturing Co., Roanoke, Hil. 


Aug. 20 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans 
and for working capital. Business—Earthmoving equip- 
ment, etc. Underwriter—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Union Chemical & Materials Corp. 


May 25 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—Chicago, Ill. Underwriters 
—Alien & Co., Bache & Co. and Reynolds & Co., Inc., 
all of New York. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


Union of Texas Oil Co., Houston, Texas 


Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 


stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incident to oil production. Office — San 
Jacinto Building, Houston. Tex. Underwriter—Mickle & 
Co., Houston, Texas. Offering—Put off indefinitely. 


% United Aircraft Corp. (9/18) 


Aug. 28 filed not exceeding 330,915 shares of converticle 
preference stock (par $100) to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record Sept. 17, 1956 
on the basis of one preference stock for each 16 shares 
of common stock held; rights to expire on Oct. 2, 1956. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (but will not be 
less than $100 per share). Proceeds— For equipment, 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., New York. 


© United States Mining & Milling Corp. (9/6) 

July 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds 
—For exploration and drilling costs and for working 
capital. Underwriter—N. R. Real & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Universal Fuel & Chemical Corp. 
May 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—825 Broadway, Farrell, Pa. Under- 
writer—Langley-Howard, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Universal Investors, Inc., Shreveport, La. 
June 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — To organize a new 
wholly-owned legal reserve life insurance company un- 


der Louisiana laws. Underwriter—Frank Keith & Co., 
Inc., Shreveport, La. 
Vanadium Corp. of America (9,5) 

Aug. 14 filed $10,000,000 of convertible debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1976, to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record Sept. 5 at the rate of $100 of 
debentures for each 13 shares of stock held; rights to 
expire on Sept. 19. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriter—Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., New York. 


Vance industries, Inc., Evanston, Hil. 


Jan. 24 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$7 per share. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Office — 2108 Jackson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Underwriter—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 
% Vzpor Heating Corp. 
Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 4,500 shares of common 
stock to be offered to officers and employees of cor- 
poration and certain of its subsidiaries (par $1). Price— 
$44 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 
*% Victor Products Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 115,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For development and research. Office—901 Pope Ave- 
nue, Hagerstown, Md. Underwriter—None. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. (9/25) 


Aug. 17 filed $20,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series M, due Oct. 1, 1986. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 


& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., American Securities Corp. 
and Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Union Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to be received 
up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 25. 


* Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, Calif. (9-19) 
Aug. 24 filed $7,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due Sept. 1, 1976. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—$243,740 to redeem outstanding 
4% debentures, series A, due 1960; balance for retire- 
ment of secured demand note, Underwriter—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., New York. 
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%* West Disinfecting Co. ; 


Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 13,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50. cents) to.be offered to employees. Pricee— 
$13.50 per share. Proceeds—For selling stockholdérs. . 
Office—42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N.’ ¥. 
Underwriter—N one. , 


Western Securities Corp. of New Mexico 


Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To starz 
a dealer or brokerage business. Office—921 Sims Bldg., 
Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter—None. 


Wieland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


May 23 filed $2,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due June 1, 1976, and 136,000 shares of common 
the company’s account and 61,000 shares for a selling 
stockholder. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Together with proceeds from private sale of 
$1,500,000 434% first mortgage bonds and $900,000 of 
3-year unsecured 44%% notes to a group of banks, will 
be used to retire outstanding series A and series B 5% 
first mortgage bonds, and for expansion program. Under- 
writers—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York; Courts & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; and Equitable Securities Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Offering — Temporarily postponed. Not 
expected until sometime in September or October. 


White Sage Uranium Corp. 


Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses, Office—547 East 21st South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Empire Securities 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wildcat Mountain Corp., Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 13 filed $800,000 of 6% subordinated cumulative 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1976, and 6,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of a $400 deben- 
ture and three shares of stock. Price — $500 per unit. 
Proceeds—For construction and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Mountain recreation center. Underwriter—None; 
offering to be made by officers and agents of company. 


Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 20,666 shares of class B 

common stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 

class B common stockholders on a 1-for-7 basis. Price— 

$6.84 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 

Po Maison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. Underwriter— 
one. 


Wilmington Country Club, Inc., Wilmingion, Dei. 
April 2 filed $1,500,000 of non-interest bearing deben- 
tures, due 1991, to be offered to the membei's of the 
Club. Price—At par ($1,000 per debentures). Proceeds 
—For construction of a golf house and other improve- 
ments. Underwriter—None. 


% Wilson & Co., Inc. (9/19) m4 

Aug. 28 filed $20,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1976. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To redeem presently outstanding 
tirst mortgage bonds, to repay bank loans and for ex- 
pansion program. Business—Meat packing firm. Un- 
derwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore Forgan & Co. 
and Hallgarten & Co., all of New York City. 


% Winged Camera Service, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment and working capital. Office — 
711 - 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Underwriter 
—None. 


Wisconsin Wood Products, Inc. 
June 25 filed 74,016 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered initially for sale to the present stock- 
holders. It is not expected that more than 42,5(0 shares 
will be sold immediately. Price—$10 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For lease of plant and purchase of eq 1ipment. 
Office—Phillips, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


Wyoming Oil & Gas Co. 
July 9 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For development of oil and gas properties. Office—1529 
South Forest St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Wayne 
Jewell Co., Denver, Colo. 


Prospective Offerings 


Air-Vue Products Corp., Miami, Fla. : : 
Feb. 20 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 150,000 shares of common stock. Price—Around $4.25 
per share. Proceeds — For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 2 it was announced that a registration statement 
would be filed in August covering a proposed issue of 
1,750,000 shares of capital stock (par $2.50) to be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for a like number 
of shares of capital stock of American Automobile In- 
surance Co. of St. Louis, Mo. The exchange offer will 
be conditioned on acceptance by the holders of not less 
than 80% of the outstanding shares of the latter com- 
pany. The offering will be made sometime during 
September. 


American Petrofina, Inc. 
June 14 it was announced that following proposed 
merger with Panhandle Oil Corp., American Petrofina, 
Ltd. will offer to stockholders of Panhandle and Petro- 
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fina of Belgium and to Canadian Petrofina the oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to additional “A” stock of American 
Petrofina. Price—$11 per share. Underwriters—White, 
Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; and Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co. Offering—Expected in October. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
May 31 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in December $24,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Secu- 
rities Corp. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Bank of the Southwest National Association 
Aug. 20 it was reported Bank plans to offer to its stock- 
holders the right to sunscribe for 75,000 additional shares 
of capital stock (par $20) on the basis of three new 
shares for each 20 shares presently held. Price—$40 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Office 
—Houston, Texas. 


Boulder Acceptance Corp., Boulder, Colo. 


July 16 it was announced company plans to offer and 
sell 3,000,000 shares of its common stock. Price—At par 
($6 per share). Proceeds—To construct hotel; set up in- 
stalment loan company; and for working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Allen Invest- 
ment Co., Boulder, Colo. Stock to be sold in Colorado. 


* Burndy Engineering Co., Inc. (Conn.) 

Aug. 27 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in October some common stock. Underwriter — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


California Electric Power Co. (10/9) 


July 16 it Was announced company plans to sell $8,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Shields & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointiy); Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & 
Co. Bids—Expected to be received on Oct. 9. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. (11/27) 


March 22 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Equitable 
cage es wok ey ty Ag hc Ce. Yaa Kidder, Peabody & 

. an e ynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 
Bids—Scheduled for Nov. 27. " : 


Central Illinois Public Service Co. (10/23) 


Aug. 13 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
170,000 shares of common aie. Masbate citar construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly). Common stock will probably be 
offered first for subscription by stockholders. Bids— 
Expected to be received on Oct. 23. Registration — 
Planned for Oct. 1. ; 


Central Wisconsin Motor Transport Co. 


July 9 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 34,600 shares of 6% convertible preferred Pra 2 (par 
$10) and 66,500 shares of common. stock (the latter to 
be sold by certain stockholders). Proceeds—From sale 
of preferred to provide funds for expansion. Office— 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Underwriter — i 
Milwaukee, Wis. fiers ssa A ae 


Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 


Aug. 14 it was announced company pl i 

i plans to issue and sell 
through negotiated channels an issue of up to $9,000,000 
first mortgage bonds (probably privately). Proceeds— 


To retire outstanding 434% note 
leased equipment. 7” s and for purchase of 


Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Texas 


Feb. 29 it was announced an application has b 

een fil 
with the FPC for construction of a 565.7 mile oe one 
system to cost $68,251,000. Underwriters—May be Leh- 
man Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 


2 ag 2 ye Gas System, Inc. (10/3) 

ug. it was announced company may issue and sell 

ne ey ag of amen. Senderwettes--te be ‘aater- 
y competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halse 

Stuart & Co. Ine.; Morgan Stanlev & Co. Bids-Exnes: 


ed to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT 
tration—Planned for Sept. 7. ( ) on Oct. 3. Regis- 


* Consolidated Edi i 
(40/23) son Co. of New York, Inc. 


Aug. 28 the trustees authorized a 
! proposed sale of $40,- 
000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, Booth M, 


due 1986. Proceeds—To help finance 1956 ex i 

= ansion pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined iy aimatitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.:; 


Expected to be received on Oct. 23. ee il 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 


F. F. Elliott, President, on March 18 stated i 
, n part: “To 
— the cost of present proposed capital expenditures, 
appears that some additional financing may be neces- 


sary.” Underwriters—Mor. 
Dodge & Co. gan Stanley & Co. and Clark, 
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Delaware Power & Light Co. 

Aug. 13 it was reported company plans to raise about 
$8,000,000 through the sale of preferred stock. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by comeptitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (joint- 
ly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Leh- 
man Brothers; W. C. Langley & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly). Offering Not expected until early 
in 1957. 


Dolly Madison International Foods Ltd. 
Nov. 15 it was announced that Foremost Dairies, Inc 
intends at a future date to give its stockholders the right 
to purchase its Dolly Madison stock. Underwriter— 
Allen & Co., New York. 


Du Mont Broadcasting Corp. 

Aug. 10 it was announced that corporation, following is- 
suance on Dec. 2 to stockholders of Allen B. Du Mon! 
Laboratories, Inc. of 944,422 shares of common stock af 
a dividend, contemplates that additional shares will be 
offered to its stockholders. This offering will be un- 
derwritten. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noe! 
& Co. handled Du Mont Laboratories class A stock fi- 
nancing some years ago. Stockholders of Laboratories 
on Oct. 10 approved formation of Broadcasting firm. 


Eternalite, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
May 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about 200,000 shares of class A stock. Price — Around 
$4.50 per share. Underwriter — Vickers Brothers, New 
York. 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. 
June 11, John H. Clough, President, announced that 
working capital financing will be required in the near 
future. Underwriter—Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
Aug. 15 company announced stockholders will vote Oct. 
3 on proposed issue and sale of $3,000,000 subordinated 
convertible debentures. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
gram. Underwriter—Haligarten & Co., New York. 


Flair Records Co. : 
Aug. 13 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
to residents of New York State 50,000 shares of common 


stock. Price—$2 per share. Underwriter—Foster-Mann, 


Inc., New York. 


% Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

Aug. 28 stockholders voted to increase the authorized 
indebtedness from $35,000,000 to $60,000,000 and to in- 
crease the authorized common stock from 5,000,000 
shares to 10,000,000 shares. Underwriter — Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., New York. 


% Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. (10/5) 

Aug. 23 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $1,500,000 of 5% convertible debentures due 1971. 
Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


General Contract Corp., St. Louls, Mo. 
April 18 it was announced that company plans $5,000,000 
additional financing in near future. Preceeds—To go to 
Securities Investment Co., a subsidiary. Underwriter— 
G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 

April 2, A. F. Tegen, President, said that the company 
plans this year to issue and sell $28,500,000 of new bonds 
and $14,000,000 of new preferred stock. It is also pos- 
sible that a new issue of common stock will be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders before April, 
1957. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, etc., and for con- 
struction program. 


Great Southwest Corp. (Texas) 
July 16 it was announced this corporation is planning a 
5,000-acre industrial development on two sites midway 
between Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York, who has acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the corporation, may handle any new 
financing that may be necessary. 


%* Hartfield Stores, Inc. 


Aug. 27 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
300,000 shares of common stock. Price—Expected at 
$10 per share. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
New York. Offering—Probably early in October. 


Haskelite Manufacturing Co. 


July 16 it was reported company may be considering sale 
of about $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 bonds or debentures. 
Underwriter—May be G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis and 
New York. 


%* Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 

Aug. 21 it was announced company plans some new fi- 
nancing. Proceeds — To pay long-term debt and for 
working capital. Underwriter—None, if stock is offered 
to stockholders. 


Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
July 30 it was announced that company plans to acquire 
a 15% participation with American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in a proposed $36,700,000 California-to-Hawaii 
cable and, if approved by the directors on Aug. 16, will 
be probably be financed by a debenture issue. Hawaiian 
Telephone Co.’s investment will be approximately $5.,- 


500,000. Underwriter—Probably Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York. 


Herold Radio & Television Corp. 
July 25 it was announced stockholders on Aug. 10 will 
vote on increasing the authorized common stock from 
400,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares, in order to provide 


options (to officers and employees), and for future fi- 
nancing. Underwriters—Weill, Blauner & Co., New York, 
and Hailowell, Sulzberger & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, Luxembourg 

July 9 this Authority announced that an American bank- 
ing group consisting of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The First 
Boston Corp. and Lazard Freres & Co. has been ap- 
pointed to study the possibility of a loan to be issued 
on the American market. The time, amount and terms 
will depend on market conditions. Preceeds — To be 
loaned to firms in the Community for expansion of coal 
mines, coking plants, power plants and iron ore mines. 


Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 29 it was announced an application flas been ticd 
with the FPC for permission to construct a 961 mile 
pipeline system to cost $105,836,000. Hearing on this 
project started on July 9. Underwriters—May be Blyth 
& Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; and Schartf & Jones, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
June 25 it was reported company may in the Fall do 
some public financing. Proceeds—For expansion. Un- 
derwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


® indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aug. 27 Bank offered stockholders of record Aug. 24, 
1956, the right to subscribe on or before Sept. 13 for 
125,000 snares of capita! stock (par $20) on a 1-for-4 
basis. Price —$65 per share. Underwriter — Blyth & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 

April 24 stockholders approved a proposal increasii.g 
bonded indebtedness of the company by $20,000,000. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Equitabie 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). Amount and timing 
has not yet been determined (probably not until first 
half of 1957). 


Lee Offshore Drilling Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Aug. 20 it was reported company plans registration in 
September of $2;500,000 of converiible class A stock. 
Underwriter—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
April 17 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell-next Fall $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Blair & Co., Incorporated and 
Baxter, Williams & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. 


Marsh Steel Co. 
July 3 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell some additional common stock. Proeeeds—For ex- 
ion program. Underwriter—The First Trust Co. of 
ancoln, Neb. Stock Increase—Stockholders will vote 
on wen authorized common stock from 100,000 to 
200, shares. 


‘May Department Stores Co. 


July 19 it was announced that this company may under- 
take financing for one or more real estate companies. 

oceeds — For development of branch stores and re- 
gional shopping centers.’ Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs 
&'Co. and Lehman Brothers, New York. 


' Metropolitan Edison Co. (11/13) 
Jilly 2 it was reported that company is considering the 
sale of $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 

yriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co:; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Drexel 
& Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected 
on Nov. 13. 


; Metrcpolitan Edison Co. 
‘pril 16 it was reported company may issue in July 
August, depending upon market conditions, about 
$5,000,000 of preferred stock (in addition to about $$,000,- 
000.of bonds). Underwriter — For preferred stock also 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
s: Smith, Barney & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
30intly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Harriman Ripley & 
‘Oo. Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly): Kidder, 
sabody & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 


‘Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 


April 19 company applied to the Michigan P. S. Com- 
sion for permission to issue and sell $30,000,000 of 

40-year debentures later this year. Proeeeds—For con- 

struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 

competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 

Go. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 

* Minneapolis Gas Co. 


April 16 stockholders approved an increase in the 
theorized common stock (par $1) from 1,700,000 shares 
to 2,500,000 shares. Previous offer to stockholders was 
underwritten by Kalman & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
National Stee! Corp. 
March 12 the company announced that it is estimated 
that total construction expenditures planned to start in 
the current year and to be completed in mid-1959 -will 
amount to a minimum of $200,000,000. Underwriters— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; and 
The First Boston Corp. 
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Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America 


Feb. 20 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
late this Spring $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1976. Underwriter—If determined by competitive bid- 
ding, the following may bid: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Union Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly). 


New England Electric System 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to merge its 
subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Electric 
Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
during 1956. This would be followed by a $20,000,000 
first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company, the 
mame of which has not as yet been determined. Uuder- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union Securities Corp. 
and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


New England Power Co. 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds during October 
of 1956. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union 
Securities Corp. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 


July 19 it was reported company plans to finance its 
1956 construction program (costing about $40,000,000) 
through issuance of debentures and treasury funds in 
latter part of year. Underwriter—Probably Blyth & Co., 
Inc. 


Norwood Gas Co., Norwood, Mass. 
Aug. 20 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
stockholders 1,405 additional shares of common stock 
on a 1-for-2 basis. New England Electric System owns 
2,791 shares out of the 2,810 shares outstanding. Price— 
At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To reduce indebted- 
ness to parent. Underwriter—None. 


Offshore Gathering Corp., Houston, Texas 


Nov. 18 David C. Bintliff, President, announced com- 
pany has filed an application with the Federal Power 
Commission for a certificate of necessity to build a 
364-mile submarine gas pipeline off-shore the coast of 
Louisiana from the Sabine River to the Gulf Coast of 
the Siaie ot Mississippi. it is estimated that this gather- 
ing system will cost approximately $150,000,000. Type 
of financing has not yet L2en determined, but tentative 
pians call for private sale of first mortgage bonds and 
public offer of about $40,000,000 of securities (probably 
notes, convertible into preferred stock at maturity, and 
common stock). Underwriter—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
New York. 


Ohio Power Co. (10/17) 


July 2 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$28,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Blyth & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.,; Union 
Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up 
to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 17. 

Ohio Power Co. (10/17) 
July 2 it was reported company proposes to issue and 
sell 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers. Bids—Tentatively expected 
to bé received up to 1l a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 17. , 


Oklahoma Corp., Oklahoma City, Okxla. 
July 26 it was announced company has been authorized 
by the Oklahoma Securities Commission to issue and 
sell in the State of Oklahoma $20,000,000 of its capital 
stock ($10,000,000 within organization and $10,000,000 
publicly). Proceeds—To organize or acquire seven sub- 
sidiaries. Business—A holding company. Underwriter 
—None. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
May 17 .stockholders voted to. increase ‘the authorized 
preferred stock from 240,000 shares to 500,000 shares and 
the authorized common stock from 3,681,000 shares to 
§,000,000 shares. Company has no immediate plan to do 
any equity financing. Underwriters—(1) for any com- 
mon stock (probably first to stockholders) — Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. (2) For preferred stock, 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
bers: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
March 20 C. R. Williams, President, announced that 
about 280,000 shares of common stock (par $1) are to be 
sold in connection with subscription contracts which 


were entered into at the time of the original financing 
in April of 1955. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To- 
gether with funds from private sale of $35,000,000 addi- 
tuuonal first mortgage bonds,-and $10,000,000. of 5.6% 
interim: notes and borrowings from banks, will be used 
to construction program. Underwriters—White, Weld & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The Dominion Securities 
Corp.; and Union Securities Corp. Registration — Ex- 
pected soon. 

Pacific Northwest Power Co. 

Aug. 13 it was reported company plans to sell about $32,- 
000,000 of common stock to the organizing companies and 
that arrangements are expected to be made to borrow 
up to $60,000,000 on a revolving bank loan which will be 
reduced through the sale of bonds to institutional in- 
vestors as well as the general public. Proceeds—To pay, 
in part, for cost of new power project to cost an esti- 
mated $217,400,000. 

Palisades Amusement Park, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Aug. 21, Irving Rosenthal, President, announced that 
company plans to purchase another amusement park and 
merge the two and then sell stock to public. 

Pan Cuba Oil & Metais Corp. (Del.) 


April 9, Walter E. Seibert, President, announced that 
company will soon file a registration statement with the 
SEC preparatory to an equity offering planned to take 
place later this year. Business—To explore, drill and 
operate oil, gas. and mineral properties in the United 
States, Cuba and Canada. Office—120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

* Peabody Coal Co. 


Aug. 27 it was reported that company plans registration 
in September of about $30,000,000 debentures. Under- 
writer—The First Boston Corp., New York. 
Pittsburgh Rys. Co. 
May 4 it was announced that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. will offer to its stockholders rights to subscribe for 
540,651.75 shares of Pittsburgh Rys. Co. Price—About $6 
per share. 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 


July 27 it was announced that following 100% stock dis- 
tribution to stockholders of record Aug. 28, 1956, a public 
offering of approximately 200,000 shares of capital stock, 
consisting of shares held in the treasury and by certain 
stockholders. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
F. S. Smithers & Co., both of New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected in September. 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. (10/16) 


July 30 it was reported company may issue and sell about 
$30,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds — To retire 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received on or about Oct. 16. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 


April 16, Lyle McDonald, Chairman, estimated that re- 
quirements for new capital this year will be approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 to $85,000,000. The types and amounts 
of the new seeurities to be issued and the time of sale 
have not been determined. Proceeds—To help finance 
construction program. Underwriters—For any debenture 
bonds — may be determined by competitive bidding; 
probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & 


Co. (jointly). 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 15 the company announced that it estimates that its 
construction program for the years 1956-1959 will 
amount to $87,000,000, including $20,000,000 budgeted for 
1956. This large expansion, the company says, can be 
financed wholly by debt and from internal sources. Un- 
derwriter—If determined by competitive bidding, may 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 


® Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, Inc. 

Aug. 21 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell 15,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (par $20) and 25,000 shares of common 


stock. Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. 
Underwriter—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Offering— 
Expected in September. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. (9/5) 
July 20 the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the railroad to issue not exceeding $61,600,000 of 50-year 
income 5% debentures, series A, due Jan. 1, 2006, and 
not exceeding 154,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
in exchange for not exceeding 616,000 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock, series A (par $100) on the basis of $100 
of @ebentures and one-quarter of a share of common 
stock for each share of preferred stock. The exchange 
will begin early in September and expire at 3 p.m.(EDT) 
on Oct. 1, 1956. The Chase Manhattan Bank, of New 
York City, has been designated as exchange agent. 
Dealer-Manager—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
‘ Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Aug. 13 it was reported that company may be consider- 
ing new financing. Proceeds—To repay $200,000,000 bank 
loans. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 
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South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


March 9, S. C. McMeekin, President, announced that it 
is expected that $10,000,000 of new money will be re- 
quired in connection with the company’s 1956 construc- 
tion program. The company proposes to obtain a part 
of its new money requirements from the sale of $5,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and the balance from the 
private sale of $5,000,000 principal amount of bonds. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 


Southern Counties Gas Co. of California 


Jan. 30 it was reported company may in the Fall offer 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. 


May 18, it was announced that this company, 50% owned 
by Alabama Power Co. and 50% by Georgia Power Co., 
subsidiaries of Southern Co., plans to issue debt securi- 
ties. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to construct 
and operate a $150,000,000 steam electric generating plant 
on the Coosa River in Alabama, Underwriter—May be - 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp., 
Equitable. Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Southern Pacific RR. Co. (9/19) 


Aug. 8 it was reported company may issue and sell 
$35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series H, due 1983. 
Proceeds—For capital expenditures. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids 
—Expected to be received Sept. 19. 


Southern Union Gas Co. 


April 19 it was announced company is considering is- 
suance and sale to stockholders iater this year of some 
additional common stock on a pro rata basis (with an 
oversubscription privilege). Underwriter—None. 


* Southern Union Gas Co. 


Aug. 27 it was reported company plans offering to its 
common stockholders of record Sept. 26, 1956, of about 
170,000 additional shares of common stock on the basis 
of one new share for each 12 shares held (with an over- 
subscription privilege); rights to expire in about 20 days 
after subscription warrants are mailed. Underwriter— 
None. Registration—Expected early in September. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 


Aug. 7 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in Februery or March, 1957, $5,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds and $5,000,000 additional common stock first 
to stoekholders on a 1-for-20 basis. Proceeds—For con- 


struction program. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., 
New York. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
May 10, Gardiner Symonds, President, announced that 
company plans to sell about $50,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds late in the third quarter or early in the fourth 
arter of 1956. Proceeds — For expansion program. 
nderwriters—Stone & Webster Securities Corp., White, 
Weld & Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


‘ Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Aug. 13 it was reported company may offer to its stock- 
holders about $7,000,000 additional common stock later 
this year. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. 
Underwood Corp. 
Aug. 13 it was reported that company may offer pub- 


licly this fall an issue of convertible debentures. Under- 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


United States Rubber Co. 

June 29, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., Chairman, stated that 
issuance of convertible debentures is one of several 
possible methods the company has been considering for 
raising $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 which may be needed 
for plant expansion and working capital. He added that, if 
convertible debentures are issued, they will be offered 
pro rata to common stockholders. Underwriter—Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York. 


University Life !nsurance Co., Norman, Oxla. 
June 21, Wayne Wallace, President, announced company 
plans in near future to offer to its 200 stockholders 500,- 
000 additional shares of common voting stock at rate 
of not more than 2,500 shares to each stockholder. Rights 
will expire on Aug. 1. Unsubscribed stock will be of- 
fered to residents of Oklahoma only. Price—$2 per share. 
Underwriter—None. 

Virginian Ry. (10/4) 


Aug. 20 it was reported the company has applied to the 
ICC for authority to issue and sell $3,600,000 equipment 
trust certificates, which will mature in 15 equal annual 


installments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blair 
& Co. Incorporated. Bids—Expected on or about Oct. 4. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 
June 7 it was announced company proposes to finance 
proposed new construction of pipeline in Virginia to 
cost about $3,380,000 from funds generated by operations, 
sale of common stock and temporary bank borrowings. 
Underwriter — The First Boston Corp., New York; and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 
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Investing for Income 
through 
National Income Series 


a mutual fund, the primary objec- 
tive of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group 
of bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of their 
relatively high current yield and 
reasonable expectance of its con- 
tinuance with regard to the risk 
involved. Prospectus ard other 
information may be obtained 
from your investment deaser or: 
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—A U. S. incorporated mutual fund pro- 
viding diversified, managed investment in 
Canada.-For free prospectus mail this ad to- 
CALVIN BULLOCK 
Established 1894 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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Investors Get Break on Bonds 


Investors in fixed-income securities are in for e break, accord- 
ing to W. Linton Nelson, President of the $45 million Delaware 


Fund. 


In his semi-monthly Directors’ Report, Mr. Nelson calls atten- 
tion to the recent credit tightening by the Federal Reserve Board 
in anticipation of a possible inflationary boom during the final 
quarter of this year and the first quarter of 1957. 


“The result of all this,”’ he reasons, “is that for the first time 
in years the really forgotten man of our times—the chap who 
prefers, or is required, to invest in fixed-income securities—is 
in for a break. Last week, for example,” he points out, “the new 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph bonds were marketed at a price to 


yield the investor 4.23%.” 


The mutual fund executive also cited 


the case of Associates Investment Company debentures which sold 


to yield 4.5%. 


“If you call this ‘inflation of money rates’,’ Mr. Nelson con- 
tinues, “remember we have experienced inflation in the prices of 


practically everything else.” 


Observing that a seller’s market 


exists when demand exceeds supply, he reminds his board that 
“in recent years labor’s demands for increased wages have had 
to be satisfied since bargaining power has been on their side. I 
believe we now have a parallel situation with regard to money,” 
he goes on to say, “since the demand presently exceeds the supply. 
Lenders of this precious commodity are for the first time enjoying 
a seller’s market and are in a position to increase their take-home 
pay, just as so many others have done. 


“In anticipation of the possibility that this latest action of the 
Federal Reserve Board may prove temporarily upsetting,” the 
Delaware President reports, ‘“‘we trimmed ship a bit and now have 
approximately 6% of our total assets in short-term government- 


guaranteed bonds.” 


Mr. Nelson also told his board that the fund has just com- 
pleted a position in Anderson-Prichard which he describes as 
“an integrated oil company with an excellent record of earnings, 
and—in our opinion—excellent prospects.” 





Boston Fund 
Assets Reach 
$155 Million 


Boston Fund reports total net 
assets of $155,064,648 at the close 
of the second quarter of its pres- 
ent fiscal year on July 31, amount- 
ing to $17.49 a share on 8,868,064 
outstanding shares. These figures, 
all new quarter-end highs, com- 
pare with total net assets on July 
31, 1955, of $138,379,237, equal to 
$16.28 a share on 8,499,168 shares 
then outstanding. 


In the current quarterly report 
to shareholders, Henry T. Vance, 
President of the fund, notes that 
at the end of last month invest- 
ment holdings were divided 17.7% 


in net cash and bonds, 14.0% in 
preferred stocks and 68.3% in 
common stocks. A year earlier 
the proportions were 13.3%, 13.8% 
and 72.9% respectively. 
Emphasizing the fund’s broad 
investment diversification, a sec- 
tion of the report notes that of a 
$100,000 investment in the shares 
on July 31, the five largest com- 
mon stock holdings would repre- 
sent $2,140 of General Motors, 
$2,076 of Rohm & Haas, $2,009 of 
International Paper, $2,008 of 


Standard Oil (N. J.) and $2,001 of 
National Lead. 

“Put another way,” the report 
contifues, “less than 50 ‘shares of 
General Motors would be repre- 
sented in a $100,000 investment 
and only about two shares of the 
fund’s smallest holding would be 
represented.” 


Puritan Fund reported for its 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1956, 
a substantial increase in net as- 
sets, shares outstanding and num- 
ber of shareholders, all attaining 
new highs. 


Net assets totaled $27,703,921 
compared with $15,127,358 as of 
July 31, 1955, an increase of 83%. 
The number of shares outstanding 
increased to 4,100,804 from 2.- 
234,865, and the number of share- 
holders to 11,060 from 5,600. As of 


July 31, 1956, net asset value per 
shares was $6.76, compared with 
$6.77 a year ago. 

During the fiscal year just 
ended, income distributions to- 
taled $0.38 a share, an increase of 
approximately 8.5% over the $0.35 
per share distributed in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. On Aug. 2, 1956 
the fund also declared a distribu- 
tion of eight cents a share payable 
Sept. 4, 1956 from long-term capi- 
tal gains realized during the fiscal 
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Value Line Study 
Warns About 
Market Break 


In a correlation analysis that 
equates the stock market’s price 
level to concurrent earnings and 
dividends over the past 20 years, 
the “Value Line Investment Sur- 
vey” published by Arnold Bern- 
hard & Co., believes that the mar- 
ket today (as measured by the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average) 1s 
too high relative to the earnings 
and dividends in sight this year 
and next, and too high by a great 
deal. 

Over the past 10 years the price 
of the 30 Dow-Jones stocks has 
averaged 10 times earnings. Now 
it is 14.4 times earnings, the re- 
port states. The cash dividend 
yield at recent prices is 4.0% as 
against an average of 5.4% over 
the past 10 years. Further, the 
ratio of average stock yields to 
high-grade bond yields is lower 
than in any year, when business 
has been good, since 1929. 

The “Value Line Investment 
Survey” warns that a break of 
36% or more is determined to be 
the normal expectancy by these 
measurements. 

The study notes that inflation is 
certainly a factor in this out-of- 
line situation, and a tricky factor. 
It plays its part, but that part is 
restricted to its effects in increas- 
ing the dollar amounts of earnings 
and dividends. 

It does not alter the relationship 
between stock prices and concur- 
rent earnings and dividends. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1949, for example, 
“inflation” was frequently cited as 
a depressant on stocks, which 
were then underpriced, because of 
its effect on depreciation reserves 
and inventory profits. 


Wall St. Fund 
Cuts Sales Load 


Wall Street Investing Corpora- 
tion announced in its new pro- 
spectus just released substantial 
changes in the acquisition charges 
for its shares. Single transactions 
of more than $1,000 are now eligi- 
ble for price reductions. The price 
for larger purchases is reduced at 
$2,500, $10,000, $25,000, $50,000, 
$100,000, $175,000 and $250,000. 
This unique break-point schedule 
is designed to bring the sales 
charge of Wall Street Investing 
Corporation shares into comform- 
ance with the market realities of 
the average purchases made by 
investors in mutual fund shares. 


Ralph S. Henry, Executive Vice- 
President of Wall Street Manage- 
ment Corporation in announcing 
the changes, said, “Now for the 
first time the acquisition charge 
can be used as a sale aid in mak- 
ing mutual fund sales rather than 
presenting an obstacle to sales. 
We expect that this change will 
create great interest in invest- 
ment circles. It was derived after 
an exhaustive study of the NAIC’s 
analysis of the mutual fund mar- 
ket. It answers the problem that 
has hindered many salesmen and 
discouraged numerous prospective 
purchasers of mutual funds.” 


Incorporated Income 
Sales Gain 136% 


Purchases by investors of In- 
corporated Income Fund shares 
were 136% higher in July this 
year than a year ago, according 
to the just issued quarterly re- 
port. President Charles Devens 
and Chairman William A. Parker 
reveal that total net assets in- 
creased 88%. during the I2 months 


. to $44,600,963, represented by 4,- 


618,688 shares outstanding. 


While the Fund places primary 
emphasis. on income to _ stock- 
holders, its record of capital ap- 
preciation has continued, with a 
growth of 11.1% in asset value 
per share, so that assets and shares 
outstanding reached new highs. 


Atomic Fight Made 
By Scientists 
On Many Insects 


Science has embarked upon 2 
new king of atomic war against 
harmful insect pests, according 
to the August issue of “Atomic 
Activities,’ published by Nationa! 
Securities & Research Corpora- 
tion. 

“Slapping mosquitoes, shooing 
houseflies or spraying clothes 
moths are all so familiar that it 
is hard to imagine freedom from 
the nuisance Of insect pests,” the 
study states. “But now,” it adds, 
“thanks to atomic energy, these 
insects, as well as many other un- 
desirable varieties, eventually may 
be exterminated.” 

The review points out that not 
all insects are harmful such as the 
honey bee which serves as a pol- 
linator and a producer of honey. 
“On the other hand,” he explains, 
“there are hundreds of harmful 
insect species, many of which 
could be destroyed without up- 
setting Nature’s balance.” 


Listed in the harmful category, 
to be exterminated by atomic en- 
ergy, are yellow fever and mala- 
rial mosquitoes, disease-carrying 
houseflies, verminous cockroaches 
and bedbugs, cattle-killing screw 
worms, termites, carpet beetles 
and moths — representing a de- 
structive rate of nearly one-half 
billion dollars annually for these 
commonly known harmful in- 
sects. 

“These,” the study adds, “are 
the insect enemies of man and the 
targets for a new kind of atomic 
war — a war utilizing an entire 
arsenal of atomic weapons. Start- 
ing with all-purpose weapons 
known as_ radioisotope tracers, 
used in conjunction with sensitive 
nucleonic instruments; many basic 
studies of insect feeding and mi- 
gration habits, insect physiology, 
and the efficacy of insecticides 
are now possible. 

“For mutation experiments and 
sterilization of certain insect spe- 
cies, the tactics are different, re- 
auiring powerful gamma rays 
from X-ray equipment, penetrat- 
ing particles from high energy 
particle accelerators, and intense 
radiation from concentrated ra- 
dioisotope sources.” 

Of all the radioisotope tracers 
investigated, phosphorus-32 has 
so far proven the most valuable. 
Generally similar to its parent 
element, this isotope differs in 
only two respects: it is slightly 
heavier and it emits beta ray en- 
ergy. By synthesizing radioactive 
phosphorus with other elements, 
the tracer compounds so formed 
can be used in all sorts of experi- 
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ments, since radioactive phospho- 
rus can be detected with nucle- 
onic instruments regardless of 
where it migrates. 

“For example,” it is explained, 
“mosquitoes may be tagged with 
radio-activity by combining radio- 
active phosphorus with their food. 
Then, by determining with radia- 
tion instruments which specimens, 
captured at various locations, are 
radioactive, a definite .migration 
pattern can be determined, the 
knowledge of which helps estab- 
lish control procedures.” 

It is concluded that “the time 
required or the cost involved can 
not yet be estimated, but it cer- 
tainly "may “be assumed that, by 
virtue of the many-pronged at- 
tack using atomic energy as well 
as other scientific weapons, we 
may eventually look forward to 
winning the age-old war against 
our insect enemies.” 


Canada Fund Executive 
Talks on Canada Stocks 


Evan V. Shierling, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Canada General Fund 
(1954) Limited, will discuss “‘Ca- 
nadian Securities’ on Tuesday 
morning, Sept. 4, at the American 
Stock Exchange Building, New 
York, before the Sixth Annual 
Forum on Finance sponsored by 
the Joint Committee on Education 


representing the American Secu- 
rities Business. 

Educators from 31 universities 
in 25 states are attending the 
three-week forum. Participating 
groups in the Joint Committee in- 
clude the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the American Stock Ex- 
change, the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers and the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies. 


Group to Distribute 
$1,061,392 Dividends 


Group Securities, Inc. will dis- 
tribute $1,061,392 in dividends 
from net investment income for 
the third quarter, ending Aug. 31, 
of the current fiscal year. This 
brings the total of such payments 
to $3,135,996 so far this year and, 
since Group’s inception, to $45,- 
681,337. 

In a special message to share- 
holders accompanying the third 
quarter payments, Group’s man- 
agement expresses the opinion 
that, although record production, 
personal income and employment 
figures set earlier in the year may 
be adversely affected by the re- 
cent steel strike, “the making up 
of that lost production, added to 
a higher volume of retail sales, 
should bring the fourth quarter 
and the year as a whole to a new 
peak, moderately above last year’s 
record.” 





OPEN-END COMPANY STATISTICS—MONTH OF JULY, 1956 
126 OPEN-END FUNDS 


(In 000’s of $) 
' July 31,’56 June 30,’56 July 31, 55 


Total Net Assets Sa one Nii 


Sales of Shares____--_-_-_- 


$9,077,896 $8,611,973 $7,203,660 


Month of Monthof Monthof 
July,1956 June,1956 July, 1955 
$123,829 $107,972 $96,756 

36,629 36,804 32,750 


Redemptions 


Holdings of Cash, U. S. Governments and Short-Term Bonds 


July 31, 1956__ $426,732 Dec. 31, 1955__ $437,966 
June 30, 1956__ 417,827 July 31, 1955_~- 382,841 
Month of Monthof Monthof 


Accumulation Plans: 

No. of New Aceumulation 
Plans Opened in Period 
(82 Funds Reporting) -- 


July, 1956 -June,1956 July, 1955 


14,080 13,388 9,654 
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| Railroad 


Securities 


By GERALD D. McKEEVER 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


The 111-mile Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia is a “steel road” the 
fortunes of which are inextri- 
cably tied to the level of opera- 
tions of the steel plants in the 
Pittsburgh district. Components of 
steel-making—coal and coke, iron 
ore, scrap iron, manganese and ore 
concentrates on one side and iron 
and steel products on the other 
have been the source of some 50% 
of the road’s revenues on the 
average in recent good years. Con- 
sequently, this road was vitally 
affected by the month-long strike 
against the steel industry which 
began on July 1 as evidenced by 
the 25% decline in the carloads it 
handled during the month of July 
as compared with the, July, 1955 


These points may make it less 


‘difficult to: understand the action’ 


of the road’s board which on Aug. 
7 reduced the dividend rate for 
the third quarter to 40 cents from 
the 50 cent quarterly rate that had 
been maintained since 1950. Al- 
though the latter had represented 
the most generous 70% rate of 
“pay out” for the period, many 
hac come to regard it as more or 
less es an institution. The news 
of the reduction at this time, and 
after the steel strike had been 
settled, was received with some 
dismay in certain instances. 


One of the reasons given for this 
action was naturally the loss of 
revenues due to the strike, but it 
has been a little difficult to see 
why one bad month should be the 
basis for such cautious action, and 
particularly in view of the re- 
bound of steel production to the 
90-95% level with the ending of 
the strike. It is recalled that the 
1954 business recession caused an 
18% decline in that year’s reve- 
nues of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and that earnings 
dropped to $2.80 per share from 
the $3.17 of the previous year 
without inspiring any adverse 
dividend action at that time. 


Two additional reasons were of- 
fered for the dividend reduction. 
One was uncertainty as to the im- 
pending increase in costs and the 
third was that it appears neces- 
sary to conserve cash to provide 
for expansion. Considering the 
second reason, there is no doubt 
that the cost problem is a serious 
one for the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia along with a host of other 
roads which have not seen the 
necessity of reducing their divi- 
dends at this time. The Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia has been one of 
the only two dividend casualties 
to date, and it will be interesting 
to see whether these two in- 
stances—both small roads—carry 
forebodings. 


The cost trend of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia admittedly has 
not been too reassuring this year. 
Revenues for the first six months 
were up $749,000 over those of 
the corresponding period of 1955 
due both to the higher level of 
traftic and to the freight rate in- 
crease of March 7 this year which 
the road places at 5% on an an- 
nual basis in its case because of 
“hold downs” on coal particularly. 
On the other hand, the increase 
in net income for this period was 
only $108,000 as compared with 
the first six months of last year, a 
carry-through of only 14.3% of 
the increase in gross. It should be 
commented, however, that this 
road did better than its neighbor, 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
which, with a $2.6 million in- 
crease in gross revenues showed 
$260,000 less net in the first six 
months of this year than for the 
‘irst half of 1955. 


The expense problem may loom 
the larger for the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia because it is now 


a highly efficient operation and 
there is a decided minimum be- 
low which costs cannot be re- 
duced. This road has no passenger 
business and, being a “bridge 
line,” it has relative little terminal 
expense. Also, its Rook, Pa. yard 
is the only one of importance 
since the Nickel Plate - crews 
handle the important interchange 
with that road at Pittsburgh 
Junction, Ohio and the Western 
Maryland handles the yard work 
at the Connellsville end of the 
road. Finally, the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia is completely 
dieselized and it is fully covered 
by Centralized Traffic Control. 
One operator at Rook, Pa., at the 
approximate mid-point of the 


_ line, controls all train movement 


on the entire 111 miles of main 
line. Moreover, 171 bridges and 
21 tunnels, while adding to main- 
tenance cost, have enabled the 
road to make the best of the 
mountainous terrain which it 
traverses. All of the foregoing 
boils down to one of the lowest 
transportation ratios among Class 
I roads, namely 26.5% in 1955 and 
26.4% for the first six months of 
this. year as compared with 26.0% 
for the first half of 1955. The im- 
pression left by these figures is 
some wonderment that the cost 
specter should be so frightening 
in the case of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia. 

The third reason advanced for 
the dividend reduction —to con- 
serve cash for capital expansion— 
is rather vague to the outsider at 
this point. The road’s car fleet is 
ample as evidenced by the credit 
balance in its car hire account 
in each of thestast two: years and 
the car fleet is relatively new. It 
would seem that equipment needs 
might be met gradually as in the 
case of the purchase of the 50 
cement cars installed last year and 
which permitted a 97% increase 
in cement traffic over 1954. The 
same might apply to the expansion 
of piggy back operations which 
were inaugurated in January, 1955. 


Because of the top-flight physi- 
cal condition of the road, it does 
not seem likely that capital im- 
provement needs would be great 
enough to restrict resources for 
expansion or for other purposes. 
Over $17 million has been in- 
vested in the property since 1938. 
This has not only included diesel- 
ization, a large-scale renewal of 
freight cars and the installation of 
CTC on 114.5 miles of road (in- 
cluding 3.5 miles of branch line) 
between 1948 and the end of 1950, 
but also the virtual renewal of the 
road’s way and structures. As to 
the latter, there has been the 
relaying of all but a small part of 
main line- with 112-115 pound rail, 
extensive tie replacement and re- 
ballasting, and the reinforcement 
of bridges to accommodate the 
heavier trains moving at the high 
speeds made possible by diesel- 
ization. 


All things considered, the best 
reason for the cautious attitude of 
the road’s management as to divi- 
dend policy seems to be based on 
a forward look rather than on the 
relatively favorable present situa- 
tion. Despite the disproportionate 
increase in costs which this road 
shared with most others in the 
first half of this year, earnings for 
this period amounted to $1.61 per 
share as against $1.26 for the first 
half of 1955. It thus seems reason- 
able to expect that, even with a 
poor July, earnings for the full 
year may even exceed slightly the 
$2.87 per share for 1955. 

What may be disturbing, how- 
ever, is that results for the last 
two years have been achieved 
largely by dint of stringent cost 
control and in the face of lower 
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revenues than the road enjoyed in 
1953. As pointed out earlier, cost 
ratios can not be reduced in- 
definitely and on the revenue side 
the road has felt the effect of the 
opening of the Fairless plant of 
U. S. Steel at Morrisville ‘on the 
Delaware River. The opening of 
this plant meant the loss of east- 
bound movement of steel products 
from Pittsburgh and the loss of 
some imported ore coming 
through Baltimore and picked up 
from the Western Maryland at 
Connellsville. Some offset to this 
loss may be gained, however, from 
the longer haul of this ore to the 
mills west of Pittsburgh. This is 
delivered principally to the Nickel 
Plate at Pittsburgh Junction, Ohio, 
where the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia also picks up large east- 
bound coal tonnage. 

Aware of traffic shifts, the 
management of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia has not been con- 
tent to rely merely on the flow 
of traffic from connections which 
is about 70% of the total, and 
roughly half of this is “bridge” 
or “overhead” —i.e. delivered to 
other roads. It is constantly work- 
ing to build up originated traffic 
and the 1955 report of the road 
lists nine new industries as having 
been attracted to locate on the 
line of the road. A further factor 
may be the previously mentioned 
venture into piggy-back which 
thus far is confined to “overhead” 
service, but studies are being 
made of the profitableness of pro- 
viding this service in and out of 
the Pittsburgh area. This may be 
one of the elements of expansion 
batman the management has in 
mind. 


Exchange Extending 
Advertising Program 


Keith Funston, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has 
announced the Exchange will 
spend $700,000 in the second half 
of 1956 on an intensified educa- 
tional advertising campaign. 

This will raise to $1,300,000 the 
total advertising appropriation for 
1956, Mr. Funston said, the largest 
in the history of the Exchange. 
Most of the funds, he added, will 
be used for newspaper adver- 
tising. 

“Our advertising,” Mr. Funston 
added, “will continue to stress our 
basic theme: ‘Own Your Share of 
American Business.’ We want to 
continue to give people every- 
where some of the fundamentals 
of investment, the risks and re- 
wards of share ownership, the 
work of the Stock Exchange and 
what the broker can do to help 
the investor.” 


The Exchange’s President said 
that the informal and friendly 
approach in Exchange advertise- 
ments will be continued during 
the latter half of the year. 

Mr. Funston said that during 
the balance of 1956, the Ex- 
change’s advertising will: 


(1) Put increasing emphasis on 
the professional nature of the 
services offered by members of 
the Exchange to the investing 
public. 

(2) Encourage people to con- 
sult Exchange members for advice 
on buying and selling stocks and 
bonds. 

(3) Stress that the Exchange 
itself is primarily a marketplace, 
does not set prices nor buy and 
sell securities. 

(4) Emphasize that investing is 
intensely personal and that in- 
vestment decisions should be 
keyed to the individual’s objec- 
tives and financial situation. 


The advertisements, Mr. Fun- 
ston stated, will adhere to the 
Exchange’s basic philosophy that 
an investor should understand the 
risks inherent in the purchase of 
stocks or other property and 
tailor his investments to the risks 
he can afford; have a reserve for 
emergencies; get the facts before 
investing; seek the advice of a 
member firm of the Exchange, 
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Indications of Current 
Business Activity 



















































































































































































































































































Latest 
ICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Week 
= steel B.epereGane (percent of capacity) inane. 2 §96.5 
uivalent to— 
ingots and castings (net tons) Sept. 2 §2,376,600 

ERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

ees ofl and condensate output—daily average (bbis. 

42 gallons each) _.------~----~----- Aug. 17 7,122,100 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bblis.) Aug. 17 17,899,C00 

Gasoline output (bbis.)___.---- Aug. 17 ib yoy 

Kerosene output (bblis.)_.-._.~---- Aug. 17 2,268,00 

Distillate fuel oi] output (bbis.)__-_ Aug. 17 12,687,000 

Residual fuel oil output (bbls. )_ _. Aug. 17 7,896,000 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at------------ Aug.17 176,202,000 

Kerosene (bbis.) at__ Aug. 17 30,717,000 

Distillate fuel oil (bbls.) at Aug.17 128,934,000 

Residual fuel oil (bbis.) at Aug. 17 44,996,000 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 

Revenue freight loaded (number of cars) Aug. 18 769,624 

Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—Aug. 18 623,615 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

- D: 

Toei’. Ge Aug. 23 %$321,458,000 
Private construction Aug. 23 151,690,000 
Public construction sug. 23 169,768,000 

State and municipal_ \ug.23 149,396,000 

Federal Aug. 23 20,392,000 
—— OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MENES): ‘ 

anon, 4 coal and. lignite (tons). Aug. 18 9,96C,000 

jen anh anthracite (tons) Aug. 18 576,000 

EPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 

Hs SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE == 100 Aug. 18 111 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 

Electric output (in 000 kwh.) Aug. 25 11,340,000 

FAILURES (COMMERCLAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 

BRADSTREET, INC Aug. 23 215 

IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

Finished steel (per Ib.)_ Aug. 21 5.622c 

Pig iron (per gross ton) Aug. 21 $63.15 

Scrap steel (per gross ton)__ Aug. 21 $57.50 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— : 

Domestic refinery at Aug. 22 39.625¢ 

Export refinery at----~- Aug. 22 37.250c 

Straits tin (New York) at ug. 22 99.250c 

Lead (New York) at oan Aug. 22 16.000c 

Lead (St. Louis) at__---- -- 4ug. 22 15.800c 

Zine (East St. Louis) at Aug. 22 13.500c 

OODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

— S. Government Bonds__ a ane: a8 ke gt 
aoe ee Aug. 28 104.48 
yr Aug. 28 103.30 
A Aug. 28 101.47 
Baa Aug. 28 96.69 
Railroad Group —_ Aug. 28 99.68 
Public Utilities Group Aug. 28 101.97 
Industrials Group Aug. 28 102.63 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: ; 

U. S. Government Bonds__-~--_~- Aug. 28 3.21 

Average corporate Aug. 28 3.66 

Aaa Aug. 28 3.48 

AOE sgciseonts Aug. 28 3.E€5 

A Aug. 28 3.66 

Baa Aug. 28 3.96 

Railroad Group Aug. 28 3.77 

Public Utilities Group Aug. 28 3.63 

Industrials Group Aug. 28 3.59 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX Aug. 28 427.2 

NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

Orders received (tens) Aug. 18 224,619 

Production (tons) Aug. 18 273,756. 

Percentage of activity Aug. 18 95 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period Aug. 18 468,690 

OIL, PAINT AND PRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— ne: 

1949 AVERAGE = 100 Aug. 24 108.93 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD. : 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. ¥. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES et ; IN: 

Odd- sales dealers tomers’ ases )— 
ee of pt no haat Aug. 4 1,378,479 
Dollar value Aug. 4 $75,842,238 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales Aug. 4 1,131,208 
Customers’ short sales Aug. 4 7, 
Customers’ other sales Aug. 4 1,123,523 

Dollar val Aug. 4 $58,225,321 

Round-lot aoe ‘by dealers— 

Number ten AP sales. Aug. 4 282,010 
Short sa NS er gee 2 O 
Other pard Aug. 4 282,010 

Roun chases ers— 
ee ae Aug. 4 551,640 

fOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK 5S S ON THE N. ¥. STOCK 

Loman AND BROUND-LO error TRANSACTIONS 
Total nd-lot a - 

und-lot sales— 
Bhort sales Aug. 4 531,900 
Other sales Aug. 4 11,529,300. 

Total sales - Aug. 4 12,061,200 

POPIP OF TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in wh registered— 

Total pu Aug. 4 1,592,310 

sa Aug. 4 98,920. 
Other sales = Aug. 4 1,297,710 

To Aug. 4 1,596,630. 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

“Total purchases Aug. 4 314,930 
Short sales Aug. 4 16,800 
Other sales Aug. 4 291,720 

Total sales Aug. 4 308,520 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases Aug. 4 668,890 
Short sales Aug. 4 98,300 
Other sales Aug. 4 681,081 

Total sales Aug. 4 779,381 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases Aug. 4 2,576,130 
Short sales Aug. 4 4,020 
Other sales Aug. 4 2,270,511 

Total sales.__.. Aug. 4 2,684,531 

PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT. OF : 
ae 7 nln = Teepe 
y Group— 

All commodities Aug. 21 114.6 

Farm products_ Aug. 21 88.9 

Processed foods Aug. 21 103.0 

_ hie - Aug. 21 84.3 

commodities other than farm and foods____________ Aug. 21 122.3 
ees Sars. fIncludes 935,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
ostuie Jan. 1, as against Jan. 1, 1955 basis of 125,828,319 tons. 
Investment Plan. 
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The following statistical saledattome cover production and other figures for. the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Montb 
Ago 
16.9 


Previous 
Week 
*95.8 


*2,359,000 


$258,080,000 
147,461,000 
110,619,000 
100,654,000 
9,965,000 


*9;500,000 
583,000 


107 
11,794,000 
289 


*5.622c 
$63.15 
$56.83 


39.675c 
37.475¢ 
98.625c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


91.07 
101.64 
104.66 
103.64 
101.64 

96.69 
100.00 


271,685 
273,441 


95 
519,034 


108.97 


1,297,777 
$73,870,605 


1,038,124 
8,002 


1,030,122 
$53,447,057 


276,180 
522,500 


10, 990, 330 


1,427,210 

,670 
1,160,070 
1,463,740 


727, ,030 
2,170,565 


2,060,970 
2,487,750 


114.5 
89.0 
*102.8 
83.2 
*122.2 


415,000 


$296,896,000 
240,637,000 
156,259,000 
115,533,000 
40,726,000 


9,000,000 
579,000 


96 
11,295,000 
274 


5.179¢ 
$60.61 
$49.50 


39.525c 
36.175c 
96.500c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


93.41 
103.64 
107.27 
105.52 
103.47 

98.88 
102.13 
104.14 
105.00 


So (9 69 09 G0'0) WD G9 
WS. Opin 
RESRSSaes 


W 
> 
uso 


411.7 


226,750 
249,020 
9 


8 
493,626 


108.99 


922,843 
$49,804,582 
751,229 

039 


745,130 
$39, 103,645 


317,300 
7,869,010 
8,186,310 


1,093,180 


1,106,510 
261,490 


555, ‘373 
1,789,493 
2 


1,656,373 
1,907,173 


1 
1 
1 


BESSs 
PORDH 


$265,312,000 
174,147,000 
91,165,000 
80,027,00C 
11,138,000 


9,385,000 
386,000 


106 
10,906,000 
180 


5.174c 
$59.09 
$43.83 


40.125c 
40.550c 
95.875c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
12.500c 


94.54 
107.44 
110.70 
109.06 
107.62 
102.80 


Go Go 09 6 69 Go U9 NY 
Na QWNHRWO 
CaomonNnwnro 


3.27 


445,800 
10,719,800 
11,165,600 


1,339,440 

211,310 
1,177,900 
1,389,210 


305,400 

25,300 
330,810 
356,120 


507,904 

91,720 
602,467 
694,187 


2,152,744 

328,330 
2,111,177 
2,439,507 


5 
117.0 


§$Based on new annual capacity of 128,363,000 tons 
tNumber of orders not reported since introduction ef 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

OF NEW YORK—As of July 31: 
Imports 
eg i SE LEE OT A «Cee Tree Nie” ely 
ReOnne-G@MOMENOINS oe 
Domestic warehouse credits 
pe Pee oe eee eee ee 
Based on goods stored and shipped between 
foreign countries 


MEE: RR NER A BI ES dl oe ST rc 
BUILDING PERMIT VALUATION — DUN & 
7 BRADSTREET, INC.—215 CITIES—Month 

of July: 


ENS EE NEI OE A MO oe AOI Si 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East Central 
South Central 
West Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Total United States 
New York City 


“BUSINESS FAI' URES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 

INC.—Month of July: 
Manufacturing number 
Wholesale number 
Retail number 


Wholesale liabilities 
Retail liabilities 


AE IU econ he he eee 


BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) EN THE 
UNITFD STATES — DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of July________________-_____ 

BUSINESS INVENTORIES — DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE NEW SERIES — Month of June 
(millions of dollars): 

Manufacturing __--_ 
Wholesale : 
Retail 


CASH DIVIDENDS—PUBLICLY REPORTED BY 
U. S. CORPORATIONS — U. S. DEPT. OF 
COMMERCE—Month of July (000’s omitted) 


COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING—FED- 
ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 
As of July 31 (000’s omitted)_..______ 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS—U. S. DEPT. 
OF LABOR—REVISED SERIES—Month of 
June: 

All manufacturing (production workers)_____ 
Sa DG TERA i EE ig Oe SS a 
Pe I 

Employment Indexes (1947-49 Avge.—100 )— 
All manufacturing 

Payroll Indexes (1947-49 Average—100)—All 
BAS EEE AES PNET SO 

Estimated number of employees in manufac- 

turing industries— 

All manufacturing 
I a 
Nondurable goods 


LIFE INSURANCE — BENEFIT PAYMENTS. TO 
POLICYHOLDERS—INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSUBANCE—Month of June: 

I nt en ne el 
Matured endowments 
Disability payments 
Annuity payments 

Surrender values 
Policy dividends 


| MANUPACTURER’S INVENTORIES AND SALES 
(DEPT. OF COMMERCE) NEW SERIES— 
Month. of June (millions of dollars): 
Inventories— 
Durables 


re a eo ee ee ee 


MONEY-IN CIRCULATION—TREASURY DEPT. 
As of June 30 (9000's omitted)..__________ 


PERSONAL INCOME EIN THE UNITED STATES 
(DEPARTMENT OF CER aa 
of June (in billions): 

Total personal tnagmie.——.........._ > 
Wage and salary, receipts, total________._ 
Commodity producing industries- Vae oo. SER! 
Distributing industries 
Service industries 
COI as shite Cee ee ie be is 

Less employees’ contribution for special in- 

surance 


Personal interest income and dividends____ 
Total transfer nts. 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS — 
NUMBER — U. S. DEPT. OF 
TURE — 1910-1914—100 — As of June 15: 

All farm products 
ce ge ci ITERE EA CE Le AER? SAIS Nair pea a 
Commercial vegetables, 
RP EUDE, SUERTE eS ade 
Feed, grains and hay 
Food grains 
a 
Oil-bearing crops 
Potatoes 


Dairy products 
Meat animals 





Wool 


INDEX 
AGRICUL- 


Latest 
Mcnth 


Previous 
Month 


Year 
Ago 


$270,216,000 $264.465,000 $223,150.900 


























237,205,000 251,236,000 185,837,000 
13,816,000 12,334,000 11,401,000 
60,523,060 21,720,000 96,255,000 
12,685,000 8,924,000 40,840,000 

128,747,000 125,297,000 92,143,000 

$7223,192,000 $684,036;000 $649,636,000 
$30,879,065 $33.536.576. $35,850,949 

125,513,380 106,779,549 £98,795,165 

* 43,205,233 42,127,147 43,126,426 

133,390,224 123,645,987 99,477,175 
74,741,125 78,678,584 88 042/577 
37,909,420 39,600,359 35,510,587 
21,249,460 27,816,615 27,733,918 

115,048,445 106,671,395 81,305,000 

$591,936,352 $558,856,212 $511,841,797 
95,455,909 59,349,355 51,383,412 
496,480,443 508,506,857 460,458,385 
165 183 179 

85 115 89 

540 551 423 

141 163 102 

87 93 68 

1,018 1,105 861 
$9,005,000 $10,684,000 $11,865,000 
12,803,000 7,331,000 4,282,000 
11,945,000 12,812,000 8.695,000 
7,488,000 8,598,000 6 289,000 
7,442,000 3,588,000 1,502,000 
$48,689,000 $43,013,000 $32, 543,000 000 
11,513 11,952 10,893 
$49,100 $48,600 $43,800 
12,700 12,700 11,800 
23,800 23,800 23,200 
$85,600 *$85,100 at $78,800 
$732,000,000 $1,623,300 $669,200 
$509,000 $476,000 $593,000 
13,052,000 13,030,000 13,078 
7,569,000 7,607,000 7,622 
5,483,000 5,423,000 5,456 
105.7 *105.4 105.7 

157.8 *157.3 152.0 
16,757,000 16,698,C00 16,577,000 
9,717,000 9,735,000 9,619,000 
7,040,000 6,963,000 6,958,000 
$185,800,000 $212,300,000 - $182,600,000 
52,600,000 55,900,000 50,300,000 
8,900,000 9,600,000 9,400,000 
41,500,000 41,700,000 38,400,000 
81,000,000 86,400,000 75,606,000 
96,200,000 99,600,000 87,600,000 
$466,000,000 $505,500,000 $443,900,000 
$28,137 *$28,123 $24,457 
20,923 *20,443 19,322 
$49,060 *$48 566 $43,779 
27,709 *27,814 27,111 
$30,725,000 $30,513,000 $30,229 
$324.2 *$322.8 $306.0 
224.4 *223.2 210.5 

97.4 96.8 91.4 

59.4 59.1 55.3 

30.2 30.0 28.1 

37.4 *37.3 35.7 

5.8 5.8 5.2 
7.3 7.2 7.0 

49.9 *50.1 49.4 

29.7 *29.4 26.7 

18.7 18.7 17.6 

309.4 *307.6 290.4 

247 242 241 
263 252 243 
310 272 220 
273 27 266 
192 192 196 

218 226 232 
266 233 240 
259 265 256 
338 283 212 

453 454 435 

232 233 240 

247 247 236 

252 251 271 

171 178 177 

231 231 253 
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Jamieson Adds Five 


(Special te Tae Frvanciat CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Betty 
J. Durant, Peter F. Isola, Yen 
Jang, Charles M. Johnston and 
Earl R. Hallas have become affili- 
ated with H. L. Jamieson Co., Inc., 
Russ Building. 


Joins Henry Swift 
(Special te Tae FrnanciaL CHronicie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Lee 
L. Freye has become affiliated 
with Henry F. Swift & Co., 490 
California Street, members of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. 
He was formerly with Waldron & 
Company. 


Kidder, Peabody Adds 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTCN, Mass.—Delbert D. 
Reichardt has joined the staff of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 75 Fed- 
eral Street. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES DIVIDEND NOTICES 











Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 114 

On August 28th, 1956 the Directors of” 


Newmont Mining ‘Corporation declared a 


dividend of Fifty Cents sha 
on the 2,658,230 shares of ie Castel Stock = 


now outstandin September 12th, 
1956 to stockh asa ge of record at the close 


of business September 5th, 1956. 
WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., August 28th, 1956. 


ELECTRiC BOND AND SHARE 


COMPANY 
New York. N. Y. 


Notice of Dividend 
HOMESTAKE MINING COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. $01 The Board of Directors has 


The Board of Directors has declared Dividend - declared a é ivide 
No. 901 of forty cents ($.40) per share of $12.50 . " . quarterly dividend 
:| Of thirty-one and one-quarter 


With Chapman & Co. par value Capital Stock, payable Septemb*r 14, | } 
oon to stockholders of record September 4,;| ; cents (3144¢) per share on the 
:{ Common Stock, payable Septem- 


wh ot 1956. 
CGpednt $0 Say. Females Campeeeaey) Checks will be mailed by Irving Trust Com- 

BOSTON, Mass.—Charles Rou- ber 28, 1956, to shareholders 
of record at the close of busi- 


pany, Dividend Disbursing Agent. : 
bian has become associated with een ene ae 

Chapman & Co., Inc.) 84 State ness on September 7, 1956, 
B. M. Brtscu, 


August 3, 1956. ’ 
Street. 
Secretary and Treasures 


August 23, 1956. 


Eee ONAL 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





With Lester, Ryons 


(Special tc Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Louis W. 
Aidem is now with Lester, Ryons 
& Co., San Diego Trust & Savings 
Building. He was formerly with 
Dean Witter & Co. 


. With Mutual Fund Assoc. Four With B. C. Morton 


(Special to THe FINaNctaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — David P. 








NATIONAL STEEL 


2 Cotporation 








PPT TTT TTT reer 


Peeewoneeeeeeeeee 














(Specia] 





107th Consecutive 


tc THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 






SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Ly- Hartnett, Philip M. Keohane, Notice of FIFTH AVENUE — Dividend 
man Chin has become connected Maurice G. Kolovson and Irwin Dividend — wec.nvcacen COACH LINES, INC. ceinon dau aie ae 


with Mutual Fund Associates In- Nudel are now with B. C. Morton 


clared a dividend of 
corporated, 506 Montgomery Ave. & Co., 131 State Street. 


one dollar per share on the capital 
stock, which will be payable 
Sept. 10 1956, to stockholders 
of record August 27, 1956. 
Pauw E. SHRoaps 
Senior Vice President 


The Board of Directors of the Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Company has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
’ : of 37%4¢ per share on the common 
ee ee stock, payable September 15. 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close 


Notice of Dividend 








The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend 



































































































of business September 5, 1956. of 50 eents per share on the capi- 
J. J. GUY, Secretary tal stock of this Corporation, pay- . 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 24, 1956 able September 21, 1956, to stock- 
“ Ny on pe neal holders of record at the close of 
. business September 12, 1956. 
‘ | JOHN E. McCARTHY NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
“ 227th CONSECUTIVE CASH President 
3 7 | ALCO A st 23. 1956 PRODUCTS 
3 DIVIDEND ugust 23, . ; 
& se —_ ALCO PRODUCTS || corporation } 
‘. METALS INC & A dividend of twenty-five cents INCORPORATED 
: 9 - e ($.25) a share has been declared on thins Gites, Nee Ska. OE, 
7 : upon the stock of Burroucus || epee RCL tte ie pe ponies 
Tist Dividend 2 Corporation, payable Oct. 20, || Clas ieee INTERNATIONAL ee 
; . % ‘4 OMMON JIDEND NO. 
a & 1956, to shareholders of record Dividends of » dollar seventy’ Gve_ cents The Board of Directors has today 
; “3 eae dee tee toe 2 at the close of business Sept. ($1.75) per Mion P the Preferred Stock and oS = HARVESTER declared a stock dividend of 2 per 
has been po aly jax the z 21, 1956. of twenty five cents (25¢) per share on the ee COMPANY cent on the outstanding Common 
third quarter of this year, ; Suetpon F. Haun, poe me ee coe 1 ee we ao The Di 61 Stock, payable October 22,1956 |! 
payable by check on Sep- Vice President of “record at the close of business on Septem- os ee on a rae Har- to stockholders of record on Sep- 1 
tember 28, 1956, to share- 2 and Secretary ber 11, 1956. Transfer books will not be closed. vester Company have declared tember 7, 1956. This is in addi- i 
holders of record on Septem- & Detroit. Mich. CARL A. SUNDBERG quarterly dividend No. 166 of fifty tion to the regular quarterly i 
ber 14, 1086. F Aug. 27, 1956 Mmens 20. 1036 Secretary | Cents (50¢) per share on the common cash dividends on the Common |: 
F Aug. 27, : ’ stock payable October 15, 1956, to Stock. 
H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer. 
e y " stockholders of record at the close of PAUL C. JAMESON 
Z Burr 0 u b Ss business on September 14, 1956. August 23. 1956. Treasurer 
ie 2 —— C= GERARD J. EGER, Secretary | 
‘ COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS — — 











Cozporation 
D:VIDEND No. 87 





IRVING TRUST 


3 138TH DIVIDEND CoMPANY 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 


Penn-lexas 


~ 
e 


















































































ASSOCIATES | 


SERVING HOMES AND INDUSTRY 
WITH ESSENTIAL BASIC PRODUCTS 


The Board of Trustees has 








‘ 
} 3 A quarterly dividend of $0.60 (25c) per: shore: hes foday bewn: de- One Wall Street, New York 
it - * per share in cash has been desat on. tex elie soeen August 23, 1956 ! 
iG @ ‘ declared on the Common dock of thls Corporation, poyuble ¥ DIVIDEND NOTICE s 
"a . . Stock of C. I. T. FInancrar on September 28, 1956, to stock- The Board of Directors has this Preferred Stock } 
Me : Corporation, payable Octo- ides of tend d's ae day declared a quarterly divi- Commun Siedle , 
- _ ber 1, 1956, to stockholders of business on September 7, 1956. dend of 40 cents per share on 
¢ record at the close of busi- the capital stock of this Com- The Boord of Directors has declored 
* ness September 10, 1956. The A. & yp tea pany, par $10, payable October the regular quarterly dividend of ? 
FINANCIAL : transfer books will not close. August 27, 1956. ony, 1, 1956, to stockholders of rec- forty cents ($.40) per share on the 
CORPORATION ° Checks will be mailed. ie nitaliaiciae ieiiateidiadel ord at the close of business $1.60 Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
> ‘ - ferred Stock and a 2%2% Stock 
. pepo BAe. | August 51, 1986. dividend on the Common Stock. 
~ August 23, 1956. re i ores peommnceae & eC ree. RALPH B. PLAGER, Secretary Both dividends are payable Septem- j 
: | ber 20, 1956 to ‘stockholders of: rec- ‘ 
| ( ord September 7, 1956. 
SEYMOUR M. HEILBRON r 
—— . } EASTERN Secretary 
Go 6 Fg PPA SOTA, a3 QF LL} iA bf} ium z Bae 
9% gee” MIE. RSALUSET a a) ‘4 ve if i PLASTICS Ks GAS _ August 28, 1956 | 
te aN = } AND FUEL | 
CELANESE 





Seek 


r4 
? 
-ORPOKATION OF AMERICA } 
80 W.adisun Av.nu2, New York 16, N. Y.< 


i. 


So ee 


TISHMAN REALTY & 


“TE Uf 
VALITY 
CONSTRUCTION CO.'NC 





H® Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 





declared the followin 
Dt 442% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A B DIVIDEND NOTICE 
4 %) The regular quarterly dividend for DIVIDENDS The Board of Directors de- 
- h ¢ ( lé ) a 12! »e ) 
Mane eee, yes >" 1956, to > | 4%% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK— |}| clared a regular quarterly 
holders of record at the close of busi- A quarterly dividend of $1.12% a | dividend of seventeen and 


Cr+GanmerTrse 








share payable October 1, 1956 to | 
shareholders of record September | 
7, 1956. 

COMMON STOCK —A quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share and an 
extra dividend of 10 cents a share 
payable September 28, 1956 to 
shareholders of record September 
7, 1956, 





? 
? 
é 
ness Septe mber 7, 1956. 
7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
( 
( 





one-half cents (17¥%2c) per 
share on the Common Stock 
and a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this corpora- 
tion, both payable September 
25, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 


September 15, 1956. 
NORMAN TISHMAN, President 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payé able October 1, 1956, to holders 
of record at the ‘close ‘of business 
Sep tember 7, 1956. 
COMMON STOCK 

12% conns.per sire payable Septem- 
ber 25, 1956, holders of record at 


the close of Besa ness September 7, 





si <li pay aia 


208TH PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 142% ($1.50 a share) has been declared 
upon the Preferred Stock of THE AMERICAN Topacco CoMPANy, 
payable in cash on October I, 
the close of business September 10, 


August 28, 1956. 


i i i 


CKY s , x 7}; ) 
Ay, Boris, — ~~ 
Ap SEDO Eo LONE CDSG ES 


1956, to stockholders of record at 
1956. Checks will be mailed. 


Harry L. HiLyarp, 7reasurer 


1956. 


= 28; 1956. 


E. H. BIRD, President 


250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 
August 23, 1956. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Take 
a sharp look at the latest—and 
only~ the latest—scheme of the 
Department of Agriculture for 
re-making th@® farming econ- 
@my of the Great Plains states 
in the image of what the bu- 
weaucracy of the Department 
thinks that economy should be. 

This area embraces a mere 
40% of the nation’s crop land. 
¥i produces 60% of the nation’s 
wheat and 35% of its cattle. 

To all appearances, the plan 
is innocent inexpensiveness it- 
self. Its cost is seemingly a 
Wivial $150 million spread out 
over a 15-year period. This sug- 
gests an annual average cost of 
-—one must be pardoned for 
daring even to mention it—a 
mere $10 million a year. 


In this year of the first $70 
billion peacetime budget, that 
whardly rates more than a 3-line 
mewspaper filler. It is on the 
face of it news on a par with 
the filler about, say, some unu- 
sual courtship practices of the 
bullfrogs of New Guinea. 


. And if you qualify as a rea- 
sonably sophisticated gent and 
know someone high in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, you 
can get the information that the 
Great Plains program really 
doesn’t rate very much atten- 
tion; it’s small potatoes, you 
know. 


¥a American Tradition 


Furthermore, the Department 
@iowingly portrays this new 
bureaucratic enterprise as some- 
thing strictly in the American 
tradition of self-help and maxi- 
mum local cooperation. “Thus 
fhe program recognizes the pio- 
meering land-use progress” etc. 
of many farmers. “It is being 
developed in full cooperation 
with the Great Plains Council, 
a voluntary organization of ag- 
wicultural leaders. ..” and, “it 
offers a splendid opportunity 
for effective teamwork in aid- 
ing the people of the Great 
Plains States to achieve a sound 
and stable agriculture. This re- 
sult will lend strength and sta- 
®ility to the entire economy.” 
®urther: “The objective of the 


program for the Great Plains 


ds to assist farmers and ranchers 
ao develop for themselves (ital- 
4cs supplied) a land use pro- 
@ram which will help them 
avert many of the hazards that 
come with recurring droughts 
common to the region.’ So 
sayeth the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


“Self-Help” Detailed 


Nowhere in the Department’s 
®lurb on this program does it 
wnake clear that this self-help, 
supposed local-Federal coopera- 
tive enterprise involves a Fed- 
eral “sharing” of the cost of re- 
snaking farms from wheat to 
e@rass or other forms of farm- 
ing. Such a “sharing” is men- 
dioned in the House committee 
report on the legislation. If the 
report is read carefully, how- 
ever, a significant fact will be 
disclosed: The Federal share is 
60%, over and above adminis- 
drative expenses, 

The basis of the new scheme 
ais that the Federal Department 
of Agriculture will enter into 
10-year contracts with individ- 
wal farmers to pay 80% of their 
cost of making their farms over 


into range and grass lands. 

As a condition to receiving 
this aid, the farmer must bind 
thimself by contract to conduct 
an agreed farming program. In 


tains tesa tnerentoe Ae] You 


other words, once the farmer 
signs, the most detailed phases 
of his operations will be done 
explicitly under the affirmative 
dictates of Federal officials ap- 
plied to his individual farm. 


This Is the Self-Help 

In the detailed description of 
how the program will work, 
suplied by E. L. Patterson, the 
Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, to the House Committee, 


it is hard to discern where 
there is state or local authority, 
except the inference that state 
farm agencies using Federal aid 
funds may have a minor and 
entirely subordinate role in ad- 
ministering Federal orders. 


Just a Beginning 

Under the now well-estab- 
lished modus operandi of the 
Eisenhower Administration, the 
way a new and potentially ex- 
pensive program is worked on 
to the books is to provide an 
initial and seemingly small ap- 
proporation to get the thing 
passed with a minimum of con- 
troversy. Then later it grows. 

Apparently this is the tech- 
nique being used with the 
latest Great Plains farm reha- 
bilitation program also, for As- 
sistant Secretary Patterson told 
the House Committee on Agri- 
culture: 


“Unfortunately there is some- 
where between 11 and 14 mil- 
lion acres now being cultivated 
that should not be. This is land 
on which wheat and cotton 
crops have failed year afier 
year and, even in favorable sea- 
sons, seldom makes satisfactory 
yields.” 


Is Only Latest 


This, as indicated, is only the 
latest Federal program for aid- 
ing the farmers of the Great 
Plains States. 


Under Saints Roosevelt and 
Wallace, legislation was passed 
calling for soil conservation 
districts to be set up te provide 
a so-called cooperative means 
of attacking such problems as 
are found in the Great Plains. 
Mr. Patterson said that some 
200 of these cooperative soil 
conservation disiricts are in op- 
eration but they have affected 
(presumably beneficially) only 
12% of the crop land and 22% 
of the range land of the area. 

The Land Utilization Program 
of the 1930’s bought up 1.1 mil- 
lion acres of Great Plains land 
and put it under the manage- 
ment of the Forest Service. 


Lists Others 


Mr. Patterson, however, listed 
still other Great Plains pro- 
grams authorized by law or 
Executive decree, which are 
now operating to solve the 
problems of agriculture in the 
10 Great Plains States. These, 
without much description, fol- 
low: 

(1) Soil Conservation Service 
(D of A) survey of dry land for 
the purpose of recommending, 
farm by farm, what kind of ag- 
riculture is best suited to the 
soil and climate. 


(2) Giving various kinds of 
technical help and advice to 
the farmers. 


(3) Sharing (under previous 
laws) of costs of various soil 
conservation practices. 


(4) Federal crop insurance. 
This is to be “strengthened” 
(in Federal parlance a pro- 
gram is usually given more 
Treasury money when it is 
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“Only for exceptionally sharp dips you understand!’’ 


“strengthened”’) and is to be 
extended to the Great Plains 
area, Mr. Patterson indicated. 

(5) More weather reporting 
and weather research activity 
will be carried on in the area. 

(6) Research on the whole 
Great Plains farm problem will 
be made by the Department. 

(7) The Department of Agri- 
culture is conducting a program 
of agricultural extension c¢du- 
cation. 

(8) Farmers in the area will 
be paid for not planting wheat 
and cotton (while the latest 
program will also pay 80% of 
the cost of converting away 
from wheat and cotton) under 
the “soil bank” law. 


Ring Around the Rosy 


During the life of the long- 
term contracts which farmers 
will sign as a condition to get- 
ting Uncle Sam under the latest 
Great Plains program to pay 
80% of the cost of converting 
away from wheat and cotton, 
the wheat farmers, Mr. Fatter- 
son said, must have their wheat 
acreage allotments preserved. 


A “wheat acreage allotment” 
is an official permit, farm by 
farm, to plant a given number 
of acres of wheat. 


So under the “soil bank” the 
farmer can get paid for not 
planting wheat which the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture 
says seldom grows out there 
anyway. Meanwhile, the farmer 
in numerous ways can be given 
Federal aid, in the Great Plains 
States, to get out of wheat. Also 
meanwhile he will preserve in- 
definitely the right to plant 
wheat. Presumably this will en- 
title him to be paid indefinitely 
for not using his right to plant 
wheat. 
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Farmers Home Great Plains 
Program 


Finally, there has been in op- 
eration for around a year, the 
Department of Agriculture 
Farmers Home Administration 
Great Plains Credit Program. 
This program involves the lend- 
ing of*long-term money both 
directly by the government and 
indirectly through a compli- 
cated series of loan insurance 
schemes officially admitted to 
be a means of avoiding Treas- 
ury cash costs. 


Farmers Home can lend a 


farmer in the Great Plains 
money to buy an “efficient 
family-sized farm” or it can 


guarantee a loan for the pur- 
pose, including the refinancing 
of debt. 


In other words, Farmers 
Home can, through one or a 
combination of several loans to 
each farmer, direct and guar- 
anteed, take a farmer on land 
that will not grow wheat, and 
buy (on loan) a farm big enough 
to support cattle on grass land. 


Furthermore, in the deal the 
farmer could and often would, 
get money to build a new house 
or improve the old dwelling, to 
plant the bigger farm into 
grass, to lay in a stock of feed 
to carry cattle until the grass 
grew, to fence in the bigger 
farm, to buy the cattle itself. 
It may be that in some cases 
the benefits will be free, gov- 
ernment donated gifts, and will 
not need loans. 


Mr. Patterson in his testi- 
mony before committee, was 
sanguine of the usefulness of 
Farmers Home. Other objects 
for which its 20- to 40-year 
leans and insurance may be 


used include purchase of farm 


al 
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equipment, development of irri- 
gation systems and for water 
supplies generally, for buying 
fertilizer, repair of buildings, 
for payment to the farmers’ 
taxes, interest, and insurance. 
“Terms in all instances,” said 
the Assistant Secretary, “are 
geared to the expected repay- 
ment ability of the borrower.” 
Separately the borrower must 
sign also with Farmers Home, 
as a condition to these loans, an 
agreement to farm the way 
Farmers Home determined. 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.] 


Informal Breakfast 
For C&O Bond Club 


CHICAGO, Ill—Ken Eaton of 
A. C. Allyn and Company Incor- 
porated and Joseph Condon of 
McDougal and Condon, Inc. will 
be hosts at an informal brunch on 
Thursday, Sept. 13, from 8:30 to 
11 a.m. for out of town visitors 
attending the Municipal Bond 
Club Outing ard Chicago mem- 
bers wishing to visit with their 
friends. The brunch will be held 
at the Marine Grill and cocktail 
bar of Wiley’s Restaurant, 135 
South La Salle Street. 


With Palmer, Pollacchi 


(Special to THe FINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Elmer E. Elli- 
son, Jr. and Anthony B. Sandini 
have become _ associated with 
Palmer, Pollacchi & Co., 84 State 
Street. 


With Reynolds & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Gordon 
Coogan is with Reynolds & Co., 19 
Congress Street. 


With Gibbs & Co. 

(Special to THe Frinanctat CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass. —William 
C. Kay has become affiliated with 

Gibbs & Co., 507 Main Street. 


Palmer Pollacchi Adds 
(Special to Tae Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass.—Timothy 
B. Connors is now connected with 
Palmer, Pollacchi & Co., 11 Wab- 
ash Avenue. 


Cruttenden Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
GRAND. RAPIDS, Mich.—Dean 
Wildman is now affiliated with 
Cruttenden & Co., McKay Tower. 


Two With B. C. Morton 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich.—John H. Fer- 
guson and Edward A. Syjut are 
now with B. C. Morton & Co., 
Penobscot Building. 


Bache Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Paul J. 
Quigley has become associated 
with Bache & Co., 1000 Baltimore 
Avenue. 





TRADING MARKETS 


Botany Mills 
A. S. Campbell Co. Com. 
Fashion Park 
Indian Head Mills 
United States Envelope 
Morgan Engineering 
National Co. 
Riverside Cement 
Sightmaster Corp. 
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